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The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered 


Preface 

Robert Eisenman is Professor of Middle East Religions and Chair of the Religious Studies 
Department at California State University, Long Beach. He has published several books on the 
Scrolls, including Maccabees, Zadokites, Christians and Qumran: A New Hypothesis of Qumran 
Origins and James the Just in the Habakkuk Pesher, and he is a major contributor to a Facsimile 
Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Michael Wise is an Assistant Professor of Aramaic - the language of Jesus - in the Department of 
Near Eastern Languages and Civilization at the University of Chicago. He is the author of A Critical 
Study of the Temple Scroll from Qumran Cave Eleven and has written numerous articles on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls which have appeared in journals such as the Revue de Qumran, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, and Vetus Testamentum. 
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Abbreviations, Symbols and Ciphers 


Beyer, Texte - K. Beyer, Die aramaischen Texte vom Toten Meer (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1984) 

DJD - Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (of Jordan ) 

DSSIP - S. A. Reed, Dead Sea Scroll Inventory Project: Lists of Documents, Photographs and 
Museum Plates (Claremont: Ancient Biblical Manuscript Center, 1991 -) 

ER - R. H. Eisenman and J. M. Robinson, A Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2 Volumes 
(Washington, D.C: 1991) 

Milik, Books - J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1976) 

Milik, MS - J. T. Milik, 'Milki-sedeq et Milki-resha dans les anciens ecrits juifs et chretiens,’ Journal 
of Jewish Studies 23 (1972) 95-144. 

Milik, Years - J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea (London: SCM, 1959) 

PAM - Palestine Archaeological Museum (designation used for accession numbers of photographs of 
Scrolls) 

4Q - Qumran Cave Four. Texts are then numbered, e.g., 4Q390 = manuscript number 390 found in 
Cave Four 

[ ] - Missing letters or words 

vacat - Uninscribed leather 

Ancient scribal erasure or modern editor's deletion 

< > - Supralinear text or modern editor's addition 

III - Ancient ciphers used in some texts for digits 1 -9 

-/ - Ancient cipher used in some texts for the number TO’ 

3 - Ancient cipher used in some texts for the number ’20' 

... - Traces of ink visible, but letters cannot be read 


-// - Ancient cipher used in some texts for the number TOO' 


Introduction 


Why should anyone be interested in the Dead Sea Scrolls? Why are they important? We trust that the 
present volume, which presents fifty texts from the previously unpublished corpus, will help answer 
these questions. 

The story of the discovery of the Scrolls in caves along the shores of the Dead Sea in the late forties 
and early fifties is well known. The first cave was discovered, as the story goes, by Bedouin boys in 
1947. Most familiar works in Qumran research come from this cave - Qumran, the Arabic term for the 
locale in which the Scrolls were found, being used by scholars as shorthand to refer to the Scrolls. 

Discoveries from other caves are less well known, but equally important. For instance, Cave 3 was 
discovered in 1952. It contained a Copper Scroll, a list apparently of hiding places of Temple treasure. 
The problem has always been to fit this Copper Scroll into its proper historical setting. The present 
work should help in resolving this and other similar questions. 

The most important cave for our purposes was Cave 4 discovered in 1954. Since it was discovered 
after the partition of Palestine, its contents went into the Jordanian-controlled Rockefeller Museum in 
East Jerusalem; while the contents of Cave 1 had previously gone into an Israeli-controlled museum in 
West Jerusalem, the Israel Museum. 

Scholars refer to these manuscript- bearing caves according to the chronological order in which they 
were discovered: e.g. IQ = Cave 1, 2Q = Cave 2, 3 Q = Cave 3, and so on. The seemingly esoteric 
code designating manuscripts and fragments, therefore, works as follows: IQS = the Community Rule 
from Cave 1 ; 4QD = the Damascus Document from Cave 4, as opposed, for instance, to CD, the 
recensions of the same document discovered at the end of the last century in the repository known as 
the Cairo Genizah. 

The discovery of this obviously ancient document with Judaeo-Christian overtones among medieval 
materials puzzled observers at the time. Later, fragments of it were found among materials from Cave 
4, but researchers continued using the Cairo Genizah versions because the Qumran fragments were 
never published. We now present pictures of the last column of this document (plates 19 and 20) in 
this work, and it figured prominently in events leading up to the final publication of the unpublished 
plates. 

The struggle for access to the materials in Cave 4 was long and arduous, sometimes even bitter. An 
International Team of editors had been set up by the Jordanian Government to control the process. 

The problems with this team are public knowledge. To put them in a nutshell: in the first place the 
team was hardly international, secondly it did not work well as a team, and thirdly it dragged out the 
editing process interminably. 

In 198 5 -8 6, Professor Robert Eisenman, co-editor of this volume, was in Jerusalem as a National 
Endowment for the Humanities Fellow at the William F. Albright Institute for Archaeological 
Research - the 'American School’ where the Scrolls from Cave 1 were originally brought for 
inspection in 1947. The subject of his research was the relationship of the Community at Qumran to 


the Jerusalem Church. This last is also referred to as the Jerusalem Community of James the just, 
called in sources 'the brother of Jesus' - whatever may be meant by this designation. Prior recipients of 
this award were mostly field archaeologists, but a few were translators, including some from the 
International Team. Professor Eisenman was the first historian as such to be so appointed. 

Frustratingly, he found there was little he could do in Jerusalem. Where access to the Scrolls 
themselves was concerned, he was given the run-around, by now familiar to those who follow the 
Scrolls' saga, and shunted back and forth between the Israel Department of Antiquities, now housed at 
the Rockefeller Museum, and the Ecole Biblique or 'French School' down the street from the 
American School. Had he known at that time of the archive at the Huntington Library in California, 
not far from his university - the existence of which had never been widely publicized, and was not 
even known to many at the library itself - he could with even more advantage have stayed at home. 

It was from the ranks of the French School - the Ecole as it is called, an extension of the Dominican 
Order in Jerusalem - that all previous editors were drawn, including the two most recent, Father 
Benoit, head of the Ecole before he died, and John Strugnell. The International Team had been put in 
place by Roland de Vaux, another Dominican father. In several seasons from 195 4- 5 6 De Vaux did 
the archaeology of Qumran. A sociologist by training, not an archaeologist, de Vaux had also been 
head of the Ecole. 

After the conquest of East Jerusalem in the Six Day War in 1967, some might call the Israelis the 
greatest war profiteers; the remaining Scrolls were surely their greatest spoil, had they had the sense to 
realize it. They did not. Because of the delicacy of the international situation and their own inertia, 
they did little to speed up the editing process of the Scrolls which had, because of problems centering 
around the Copper Scroll mentioned above, more or less ground to a halt. The opposite occurred, and 
the previous editorial situation, which seemed at that point on the verge of collapse, received a twenty- 
year new lease of life. 

In the spring of 1986 at the end of his stay in Jerusalem, Professor Eisenman went with the British 
scholar, Philip Davies of the University of Sheffield, to see one of the Israeli officials responsible for 
this - an intermediary on behalf of the Antiquities Department (now 'Authority') and the International 
Team and the Scrolls Curator at the Israel Museum. They were told in no uncertain terms, 'You will 
not see the Scrolls in your lifetimes.' 

These words more than any others stung them into action and the campaign to free up access to the 
Scrolls was galvanized. Almost five years to the day from the time they were uttered, absolute access 
to the Scrolls was attained. This is a story in itself, but it must suffice for our purposes to say that the 
campaign gathered momentum in June 1989, when it became the focus of a parallel campaign being 
conducted by the Biblical Archaeology Review in Washington DC and its editor, Hershel Shanks, and 
caught the attention of the international press. Unbeknowns, however, to either Shanks or the press, 
behind the scenes events were transpiring that would make even these discussions moot. 

Eisenman had been identified in this flurry of worldwide media attention as the scholarly point man in 
this struggle. As a result, photographs of the remaining unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls were made 
available to him. These began coming to him in September of 1989. At first they came in small 



consignments, then more insistently, until by the autumn of 1990, a year later, photographs of 
virtually the whole of the unpublished corpus and then some, had been made over to him. Those 
responsible for this obviously felt that he would know what to do with them. The present editors hope 
that this confidence has been justified. The publication of the two-volume Facsimile Edition two years 
later, together with the present volume, is the result. 

At this juncture Professor Michael Wise of the University of Chicago, a specialist in Aramaic, was 
brought into the picture. Eisenman began sharing the archive with him in November 1990. Professor 
Wise describes the impression the sight of the extensive photographic archive made on him when he 
came to California and mounted the stairs for the first time to the sunny loft Eisenman used as a study: 

'The photographs were piled in little stacks everywhere around the room. They were so numerous that 
stacked together, they would have topped six feet in height. Someone should have taken a picture and 
recorded the scene, the two of us standing on either side of a giant stack of 1800 photographs of 
previously sequestered and unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls - the big one that did not get away.' 

Two teams immediately set to work, one under Professor Eisenman at California State University at 
Long Beach and one under Professor Wise at the University of Chicago. Their aim was to go through 
everything every photograph individually - to see what was there, however long it took, leaving 
nothing to chance and depending on no one else's work. 

At the same time, and in pursuance of the goal of absolutely free access without qualifications, 
Eisenman was preparing the Facsimile Edition of all unpublished plates. This was scheduled to appear 
the following spring through E. J. Brill in Leiden, Holland. Ten days, however, before its scheduled 
publication in April 1991, after pressure was applied by the International Team, the publisher 
inexplicably withdrew and Hershel Shanks and the Biblical Archaeology Society to their credit 
stepped in to fill the breach. But time had been lost and other events were now transpiring that would 
render the whole question of access obsolete. 

Independently and separately, the Huntington Library of San Marino, California, in pursuance of a 
parallel commitment to academic freedom and without knowledge of the above arrangements-though 
aware of the public relations benefits implicit in the situation - called Eisenman in as a consultant in 
June 1991. Thereafter, in September 1991, the Library unilaterally decided to open its archives. The 
monopoly had collapsed. B.A.S.'s 2-volume Facsimile Edition was published two months later. 

What was the problem in Qumran studies that these efforts were aimed at rectifying? Because of the 
existence of an International Team, giving the appearance of 'official' appointment, the public 
naturally came to see the editions it produced (mainly published by Oxford University Press in the 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert series) as authoritative. These editions contained interpretations, 
which themselves came to be looked on as 'official' as well. This is important. Those who did not have 
a chance to see these texts for themselves were easily dominated by those claiming either to know or 
to have seen more. 

This proposition has been put somewhat differently: control of the unpublished manuscripts meant 
control of the field. How did this work? By controlling the unpublished manuscripts - the pace of their 



publication, who was given a document to edit and who was not - the International Team could, for 
one thing, create instant scholarly 'superstars'. For another, it controlled the interpretation of the texts. 
For example, instead of a John Allegro, a John Strugnell was given access; instead of a Robert 
Eisenman, a Frank Moore Cross; instead of a Michael Wise, an Emile Puech. Without competing 
analyses, these interpretations grew almost inevitably into a kind of 'official' scholarship. 

A conception of the field emerged known as 'the Essene theory' dominated by those 'official' scholars 
or their colleagues who propounded it. As will be seen from this work, this theory is inaccurate and 
insufficient to describe the totality of the materials represented by the corpus at Qumran. Another 
unfortunate effect of this state of affairs was that it gave the individuals involved, whether accidentally 
or by design, control over graduate studies in the field. That is to say, if you wanted to study a given 
manuscript, you had to go to that institution and faculty member controlling that manuscript. It could 
not be otherwise. Out of this also grew, again inevitably, control of all new chairs or positions in the 
field - few enough in any case - all reviews (dominated in any event by Harvard, Oxford, and the 
Ecole Biblique), publication committees, magazine editorial boards, and book series. Anyone 
opposing the establishment was dubbed 'second-rate'; all supporting it, 'first-rate.' 

Whatever the alleged justification, no field of study should have to undergo indignities of this kind, all 
the more so, when what are at issue are ambiguous and sensitive documents critical for a 
consideration of the history of mankind and civilization in the West. We had, in fact, in an academic 
world dedicated to 'science' and free debate, where 'opposition' theories were supposed to be treated 
honourably and not abhorred, the growth of what in religion would go by the name of a 'curia' - in this 
case 'an academic curia', promoting its own theories, while condemning those of its opponents. 

These were the kinds of problems in Qumran studies that Eisenman decided to resolve, unilaterally as 
it were, by cutting the Gordion Knot once and for all by publishing the 1800 or so previously 
unpublished plates he had in his possession. The present work is a concomitant to this decision, and 
the fifty documents it contains represent in our judgement the best of what exists. Reconstructed 
between January 1991 and May 1992, these give an excellent overview of what there is in the 
previously sequestered corpus and what their significance is. 

The fifty texts in this volume were reconstructed out of some 150 different plates, most of the 
numbers for which are given in the reader's notes at the end of each Chapter. Twenty-five of the most 
interesting of these plates are presented in this volume not only for the reader's interest, but also so 
that he or she can check the accuracy of the transliterations and Translations. The rest can be located 
in A Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls, published by the Biblical Archaeology Society of 
Washington DC in 1991, to which the corresponding plate numbers are provided. 

Thirty-three of these texts are in Hebrew (including one in a cryptic script that required decoding) and 
seventeen in Aramaic. Aramaic was apparently considered the more appropriate vehicle for the 
expression of testaments, incantations, and the like. More sacred writings were more typically 
inscribed in Hebrew, the holy language of the Books of Moses. Writers of apocalyptic visions also 
often preferred Aramaic, probably because of a tradition that Aramaic was the language of the Angels. 
This division, while by no means hard and fast, can be seen as characterizing the present collection as 
well. 



Texts and fragments are translated as precisely as possible, as they are; nothing substantive is held 
back or deleted. A precise transcription into the modern Hebrew characters conventionally used to 
render classical Hebrew and/or Aramaic writing, is also provided, so the reader can compare these 
with the original photographs or check Translations, if he or she so chooses. Every Translation might 
not be perfect, and the arrangement of fragments in some cases still conjectural, but they are precise 
and sufficient enough to enable the reader to draw his or her own conclusions, which is indeed the 
point of this book. 

Also towards this end commentaries on each text are provided, some lengthy, some less so, which 
should help the reader pass through the shoals of what are often quite esoteric allusions and inter- 
relationships. These commentaries also attempt to put matters such as these into a proper historical 
perspective, though in these matters, it should be appreciated that Professor Eisenman and Professor 
Wise have ideas concerning these things that, while complementary, are not always the same. Both 
agree as to the 'Zealot' and/or 'Messianic' character of the texts, but one would go further than the 
other in the direction of 'Zadokite', 'Sadducee', and/or 'Jewish Christian' theory. 

Every effort is also made to link these new documents with the major texts known from the early days 
of Qumran research which were published in the fifties and sixties, including the Damascus 
Document, the Community Rule, the Habakkuk Pesher, the War Scroll, and Hymns, which can be 
found in compendiums in English available from both Penguin Books and Doubleday. Through these 
commentaries the reader will be able to see these earlier works in a new light as well. Without 
commentaries of this kind, linking one vocabulary complex with another, one set of allusions with 
another - sometimes esoteric, but always imaginative - and new documents like those we provide in 
this work, the interpretation of these early texts must remain at best incomplete. 

Nor is the number of documents presented here insubstantial. It compares not unfavourably with the 
numbers of those already published and demonstrates the importance of open archives and free 
competition even in the academic world. It also makes the claim that more time was required to study 
these texts than the thirty-five years already expended, and pleas to the public for more patience, 
somewhat difficult to understand. 

Nor are these documents, as the reader will be able to judge, dull or unimportant. They absolutely 
gainsay any notion that there is nothing interesting in the unpublished corpus, just as their style and 
literary creativity gainsay any idea that these are somehow inferior compositions. On the contrary, 
some, particularly ecstatic and visionary recitals, are of the most exquisite beauty. All are of unique 
historical interest. 

Of the Cave 4 materials in the DJD series and the 1800 photographs or so in the Facsimile Edition, 
about 5 80 separate manuscripts can be identified. Of these, some 380 are non-Biblical, or 'sectarian' 
as they are referred to in the field; the rest Biblical. Non-Biblical or sectarian texts are those not found 
in the Bible. Except for those apocryphal and pseudepigraphic works that have come down to us 
through various traditions, most of these are new, never seen before. 

During the somewhat acrimonious exchanges that developed in the press in the 1989 controversy over 
access, some claimed that they were willing to share the documents assigned to them. This was 



sometimes disingenuous. It may have been true concerning Biblical manuscripts to some extent, 
which were not particularly new or of groundbreaking significance. It most certainly was not true 
where non-Biblical or sectarian documents were concerned. These last always remained firmly under 

s 

the control of scholars connected in one way or another with the Ecole mentioned above, like de 
Vaux's associate Father Milik, Father Benoit, Father Starky, John Strugnell, and Father Emile Puech. 

But these non-Biblical writings are of the greatest significance for historians, because they contain the 
most precious information on the thoughts and currents of Judaism and the ethos that gave rise to 
Christianity in the first century BC to the first century AD. They are actual eye-witness accounts of 
the period. While those responsible for the almost quiescent pace of scholarship may have felt 
themselves justified from a philological perspective in proceeding in this way, the interests of the 
historian were in many cases completely ignored. 

Most philologists, who are primarily interested in reconstructing a single text or a given passage from 
that text, just could not appreciate why historians, after waiting some thirty-five years for all materials 
to become available, did not wish to wait any longer, regardless of the perfection or imperfection of 
their Translation efforts. The historian needs the materials relating to the given movement or historical 
current before drawing any conclusion or making a judgement about that movement. 

Sometimes even philological efforts, by ignoring the relationships of one manuscript with another, 
one allusion to another, end in inaccuracy. This is often the case in Qumran studies. Without all the 
relevant materials available, nothing of precision can ultimately really be said, either by the 
philologist or the historian, so access to all materials benefits both. In our opinion the results of our 
labours in this work confirm this proposition. 

The same is the case for works in this collection which make actual historical references to real 
persons. The members of the International Team knew about these references, and occasionally 
mentioned them over the years in their work, but saw no need to publish them, because they seemed 
either irrelevant to them - matters of passing curiosity only - or they could make nothing of them. This 
is illustrative - as anyone who looks at what we have made of these will see. To the outsider's eyes or 
those of an editor with a different point of view, these materials are of the most far-reaching, historical 
import. As a matter of fact they go far towards a solution to the Qumran problem. 

This should be clear even to the most dull-minded of observers. The same can be said for the 
disciplinary text at the end of this work, which actually mentions names of people associated with the 
Community. All references of this kind, together with the actual circumstances of their occurrence, 
manifoldly increase our understanding of the Qumran Community. 

This is also true of the two Fetters on Works Righteousness in Chapter 6. Parts of these letters have 
been circulating under one name or another for some time, but no complete text was ever made 
available. In fact, efforts to publish them have been incredibly drawn out - insiders knew of their 
existence over thirty years ago. To see from their public comments what these insiders made of these 
letters, proves yet again the argument for open access. The implications of these letters, for solving the 
basic problems of Qumran and also of early Christianity are quite momentous as we shall see below. 
For our part, in line with our previously announced intentions in this work, we have gone through the 



entire corpus of pictures completely ourselves and depended on no one else's work to do this. We 
made all the selections and arrangements of plates ourselves, including the identification of overlaps 
and joins. The process only took about six weeks. Contrariwise, the information contained in these 
two letters should have been available thirty years ago and much misunderstanding in Qumran studies 
would have been avoided. 

The same is true for the last column of the Damascus Document with which we close Chapter 6. This 
was the subject of the separate requests for access Eisenman and Davies addressed to John Strugnell, 
then Head of the International Team, and the Israel Antiquities Department - in the spring of 1989 - 
only to be peremptorily dismissed. It was after these 'official' requests for access to this document that 
this access issue boiled over into the international press. 

What difference could having access to a single unknown column of the Damascus Document make? 
The reader need only look at our interpretation of this column below to decide. It makes all the 
difference. Before translating every line and having all the materials at our disposal, we could never 
have imagined what a difference it actually could make. As it turns out, analysed in terms of the rest 
of the corpus and compared with certain key passages in the New Testament, we have the basis for 
understanding Paul's incipient theological approach to the death of Christ, which in turn stands as the 
basis of the Christian theological understanding of it thereafter. 

From the few crumbs the International Team was willing to throw to scholars from time to time, we 
knew that there was a reference of some kind in this text to an important convocation of the 
Community at Pentecost - much as we heard rumours about bits from other unpublished texts - but 
never having been shown it, we did not know that the text was an excommunication text or that the 
Damascus Document ended in such an orgy of nationalistic 'cursing'. This makes a substantial 
difference. 

Certain theological constructions which Paul makes with regard to 'cursing' and the meaning of the 
crucifixion of Christ are now brought into focus. With them, notions of the redemptive nature of the 
death of Christ as set forth in Isa. 5 3 that a majority of mankind still considers fundamental - are 
clarified (the reader should see our further discussion of these matters at the end of Chapter 6). This is 
the difference having all of the documents at one's disposal can make. 

So what in effect do we have in these manuscripts? Probably nothing less than a picture of the 
movement from which Christianity sprang in Palestine. But there is more - if we take into 
consideration the Messianic nature of the texts as we delineate it in this book, and allied concepts such 
as 'Righteousness', 'Piety', 'justification', 'works', 'the Poor', 'Mysteries', what we have is a picture of 
what Christianity actually was in Palestine. The reader, however, probably will not be able to 
recognize it because it will seem virtually the opposite of the Christianity with which he or she is 
familiar. This is particularly the case in documents such as the two Letters on Works Righteousness 
above, and others in Chapter 6 which detail the legal minutiae reckoned as Righteousness or 'works 
that will justify you'. 

The reason again for this is simple. We cannot really speak of a 'Christianity' per se in Palestine in the 
first century. The word was only coined, as Acts 11:2 6 makes clear, to describe a situation in Antioch 



in Syria in the fifties of the present era. Later it was used to describe a large portion of the overseas 
world that became 'Christian', but this Christianity was completely different from the movement we 
have before us - well not completely. 

Both movements used the same vocabulary, the same scriptural passages as proof texts, similar 
conceptual contexts; but the one can be characterized as the mirror reversal of the other. While the 
Palestinian one was zealot, nationalistic, engage, xenophobic, and apocalyptic; the overseas one was 
cosmopolitan, antinomian, pacifistic - in a word 'Paulinized'. Equally we can refer to the first as 
Jamesian, at least if we judge by the letter ascribed to James' name in the New Testament, which both 
Eusebius and Martin Luther felt should not be included in the New Testament. Of course in their eyes 
it should not have been, as its general thrust parallels that of many documents from Qumran and it is 
full of Qumranisms. 

It is for these reasons that we felt it more appropriate to refer to the movement we have before us as 
the 'Messianic' one, and its literature as the literature of 'the Messianic Movement' in Palestine. In so 
far as this literature resembles Essenism , it can be called Essene; Zealotism, Zealot; Sadduceeism, 
Sadducee; Jewish Christianity - whatever might be meant by this -Jewish Christian. The nomenclature 
is unimportant and not particularly relevant. 

s 

E But what should be clear is that what we have here, regardless of the date one gives it, is an archive 
of impressive dimensions. If not first century, it certainly leads directly into the principal movements 
of the first century, all of which adopt its vocabulary and ethos as their own. 

For instance, as we have noted, it is impossible to distinguish ideas and terminology associated with 
the Jerusalem Community of James the just from materials found in this corpus. But the archive as it 
is has very clear connections with the ’Zealot Movement’ as we shall point out below, a theory 
Professor Wise has been championing for some time. In fact, this was a theory of Qumran origins 
proposed very early in the history of Qumran research. Those supporting the establishment 'Essene 
theory' thought they had vanquished it twenty-five years ago by ridiculing its proponents, Cecil Roth 
and G. R. Driver of Oxford. There were shortcomings in the theory as they propounded it then, 
because it did not take into account the entire expanse of the literature represented by the corpus at 
Qumran. However, if our presentation in this volume of this movement as the Messianic one, having 
both 'Zealot' and 'Jewish Christian' propensities, is taken into account, then a good many of these 
shortcomings can be made good. 

In fact, what one seems to have reflected in this Qumran literature is a Messianic elite retreating or 
'separating' into the wilderness as in Isa. 40:3's 'make a straight Way in the Wilderness for our God.' 
This elite seems to have inhabited 'desert camps', where they were actually 'preparing' to be joined by 
the Angels, referred to by them as 'the Heavenly Host', and for what appears to be a final apocalyptic 
Holy War against all evil on this earth. This would appear to be the reason they are practising the 
regimen of extreme purity in the wilderness in these texts - not the somewhat more retrospective 
presentation in the New Testament as it has come down to us. This movement consists of a small 
cadre of committed 'volunteers' or 'Joiners for war', of 'Holy 

Ones' or 'Saints' - Messianic 'shock-troops' if one prefers - preparing in the wilderness through 



'Perfection of the Way' and 'zeal for the Law for the time of the Day of Vengeance'. 

The militancy of this spirit will be unfamiliar to many readers although those with a knowledge of 
militant Puritanism of seventeenth-century England - particularly under Cromwell - and thereafter in 
America will recognize it. It is a militancy that is still very much part of the Islamic spirituality as 
well. It is this kind of spirit which shines through the texts as we have them, a proposition which both 
editors have been attempting to put forward in their separate analyses of Qumran materials. It is also 
probably at the core of the movement behind Judas Maccabee's similar military endeavours, coming 
down through the descendants of his nephew John Hyrcanus - his successors - to so-called 'Zealots' of 
the war against Rome in the first century, and beyond. These, if you like, were the Holy Warriors of 
their time. They are the cadre of those willing to live the regimen of extreme purity in preparation for 
'the last times'. They are perhaps no more a sect than the Crusaders in the Middle Ages, or similar 
groups in other times and cultures throughout history. It is difficult for those accustomed to a more 
Gentile Christian overseas approach to conceive that this was the nature of Christianity at its 
formative moment in Palestine. 

Where dating and chronology generally are concerned, we have not relied on the methods of 
paleography at all. These methods have in the past too often been employed illegitimately in Qumran 
research to confuse the non-specialist. The paleographic sequences that were developed, while 
helpful, are too uncertain to have any real relevance to such a narrow chronological period. In 
addition, they depend on the faulty assumption of a 'rapid' and straight-line development of scripts at 
this time, a proposition that is by no means capable of proof. 

'Book' or scribal hands are notoriously stubborn, often lasting centuries beyond the point of their 
initial creation; and informal or 'semi-cursive hands are just not datable in any precise way on the 
basis of the kind of evidence we have before us. In other words the fact of accurately being able to 
date the origin of a given scribal hand - a dubious proposition in any time or place - tells us nothing 
about when a given individual within, for instance, a community such as that represented by the 
literature at Qumran actually used that hand. It is the same for the equally popular subject in Qumran 
research, coin data. Dropping a coin with a given date on it only tells us that the coin was not dropped 
before it was minted, not how long afterwards. All the more so in paleography. Even if it were 
possible to date a given handwriting style with any precision, we can only know that the handwriting 
was not used before the date of its theoretical development, not how long after. The whole 
construction is a tautological absurdity. 

Similar problems obtain for AMS Carbon 14 dating techniques. Eisenman and Davies first proposed 
the application of this technique in the 19 89 letter to the Israel Department of Antiquities referred to 
above. But the process is still in its infancy, subject to multiple variables, and too uncertain to be 
applied with precision to the kind of materials we have before us. Even the tests that were conducted 
were neither extensive nor secure enough to be of any real use in making definitive determinations. As 
always in this field, one is finally thrown back on the areas of literary criticism, textual analysis, and a 
sure historical grasp - debatable enough quantities in any field - to make determinations of this kind. 

Among the documents in the present collection are several of the most sublime and incredible beauty. 
The Hymns and Mysteries in Chapter 7 are examples, as are the visionary recitals in Chapters 1, 2, 3 



and 5. In fact, the visionary nature of the Qumran corpus is much under-estimated. Texts of this kind 
border on what goes in Judaism under the name of Kabbalah, and indeed it is difficult to see how there 
cannot have been some very direct relationship albeit an underground one. In addition, the allusions 
and ideas contained in the documents of this collection hang together to an astonishing degree. 
Correspondences are precise; vocabulary clusters, regular. The ideas and images move so consistently 
from document to document as to awe the investigator. Everything is so homogeneous and consistent 
that there can belittle doubt that what we have before us is a movement and the archive, its literature. 

Since the situation in this field is so fluid, it is always possible that a text included in this work may 
have been published elsewhere or be in the process of being published, and parts of texts or a whole 
text included in this work, in fact, were already published or were published after we began working 
on them. Since we were already working on the text (or texts) in any event and since no complete 
English Translation was readily available, and it was important to have a fuller literary context by 
which to judge that text, we have included them. We have also provided a section at the end of each 
Chapter containing publication and technical information. Generally we limited this bibliography to 
those books and articles where such a text was published or in which a detailed description, if not 
every single word, of the text was provided. 

We have, also, attempted to keep our Translations as faithful to the original as possible. This may 
result in what seems to be an uneven style. For instance, we have not turned sentences around or 
reversed them in favour of more fluent English. In pursuance of this, too, we have capitalized 
concepts we considered particularly important and relevant to the Qumran ethos, so the reader would 
also be able to take note that a particular word was recurring across the breadth of the Qumran corpus. 
Examples of words of this kind are 'Righteousness', 'Piety', 'Truth', 'Knowledge', 'Foundations', 'the 
Poor', 'the Meek, ’Mysteries’, ’Splendour’, and ’Fountain’. Often these are terms of very considerable 
historical import. 


Unlike many translators - who appear to go out of their way to be inconsistent or confusing, and seem 
to have no idea what was an important concept at Qumran and what was not - we have attempted to 
use familiar expressions to translate key words, for example ’Holy Spirit’ instead of ’spirit of holiness’, 
'the Way' instead of 'the path', 'works' instead of 'deeds', and 'Messiah' instead of 'anointed one'. When 
we came upon a word such as 'justification', being used in a manner known to early Christian 
theology, we called it 'justification', not something else. Nothing less would do. Where we saw 'works 
Righteousness', as for instance in the two letters we entitled by that name, we called it that, however 
unfamiliar the 'works' therein enumerated might appear. 


We have also tried to render familiar words consistently. For instance, some texts refer to 'the Torah'. 
Sometimes these same texts or others refer to 'Hok' / 'Hukkim', that is ordinance(s) or Law(s). Since 
occasionally an important terminology for the development of the Zealot Movement like 'Zeal' is 
associated with these last, we often render them, too, as 'Law' or 'Laws', that is the individual legal 
requirements of Torah and/or Covenant. 

To add to this confusion, there is a further ambiguous legal usage 'Mishpat'. Depending on the 
context, this can be rendered 'Judgement' or 'ordinance' once again. Since, when used eschatologically, 
it most often refers to what is, in English usage, 'The Last judgement', we have preferred to render it 



as Judgement' throughout, so that the reader would be able to recognize the underlying Hebrew word 
in the Translation, even though this occasionally leads to imprecision when applied to everyday, 
mundane affairs. For instance, the individual we shall discuss in Chapter 6 below, called 'the 
Mebakker or 'Bishop', when judging individual cases and making individual rulings is, also, referred 
to as making ’Judgements’. 

A key ideology is Hesed. In most cases it means ’Piety’, but sometimes, especially when applied to 
God, it can actually mean that ’Grace’ which Paul embraces so heartily in his letters. For the sake of 
consistency, we have translated it 'Piety' throughout. There are also innumerable instances of the use 
of the key terminologies: Ebion, ’Ani, and Dal, all referring to ’the Poor’ or ’poverty’. For the purposes 
of consistency and precision, we have preferred ’Poor’ for the first, 'Meek' for the second, and 
’Downtrodden’ for the third. Such are the editorial decisions that must be made in a work of this kind. 

Finally there is the reconstruction of various fragments into a single rationalized whole. Often the 
order of these is arbitrary, representing what seemed in the circumstances the most rational. It is 
sometimes not sure whether all of these really even belong to the same text. For instance, in a splendid 
mystic and visionary recital, the Chariots of Glory below, there is an excommunication text 
comparable to the last column of the Damascus Document, imbedded in somewhat more prosaic 
material. What are we to do with such a fragment? Yet, the columns in question were preserved 
continuously, such is the nature of the material before us. 

Often we decided simply to leave such passages as part of the same manuscript, even though it is 
possible they were not. This is true, in some instances too - but certainly not all - as concerns the order 
of fragments in a given document. But we did not feel this was sufficient cause to hold up work as 
some ’official’ editors seem to have felt for so long, and decided that matters such as these were 
relatively minor (of greater interest to the specialist than the general reader), as compared with the 
right of the public to know. It was more important to translate a given manuscript, provide 
commentary, get it out, and leave the public to judge such fine points for itself as we ourselves would 
go on to do in other forums. 

In closing, the editors wish to thank the members of both teams which worked on these texts, one at 
California State University and Long Beach and one at the University of Chicago. The first included 
Rabbi Leo Abrami, Eton Viner, Ilan Cohen, Eyran Eylon, and Dr James Battenfield. The second 
included David Clemens, Deborah Friedrich, Michael Douglas, and Anthony Tomasino. Where the 
second team is concerned, Professor Wise wishes especially to thank Mr Douglas and Mr Tomasino. 
They shared his labours on many manuscripts. Mr Tomasino in particular contributed to all aspects of 
his work on many manuscripts along every step of the way. They also acknowledge the help and 
suggestions offered by Professor Norman Golb, Professor Dennis Pardee, Dr Douglas Penny, and Dr 
Yiftah Zur. These colleagues and students have helped make this a better book. 

Translations of this kind are difficult. Work - albeit preliminary was accomplished here under very 
difficult circumstances and in very short order that has been ’on the back burner’, as it were, for the 
better part of thirty-five years. Those who helped deserve only credit and none of the blame for any 
errors in reading or interpretation in this work. Final responsibility for all readings, Translations and 
commentary, however, must and does, of course, lie with the authors. Professor Wise also wishes to 



express his gratitude to his brother Jamie and wife Cathy, for whom in the words of the poet in the 
deepest sense, matre pulchra filia pulchrior; Professor Eisenman, to his wife Heather and children, 
Lavi, Hanan, Nadav, and Sarah. The work in this field is now at a beginning. We hope our efforts in 
this volume will be of help in further illuminating 'the Way'. 

Fountain Valley, California Des Plaines, Illinois June 1992 



Chapter 1 - Messianic and Visionary Recitals 


These texts constitute some of the most thought-provoking in the corpus. We have placed them in the 
first Chapter because of the importance of their Messianic, visionary and mystical - even Kabbalistic - 
content and imagery. These are not the only texts with such import. This kind of thrust will grow to a 
climax in Chapters 5 and 7. 

But the Messianic theorizing these texts exhibit is particularly interesting - it has heretofore either 
been underestimated or for some reason played down in the study of the Scrolls. In at least two texts in 
this Chapter (not to mention other Chapters), we have definite Messianic allusions: the Messianic 
vision text we call, after an allusion in its first line, the Messiah of Heaven and Earth, and the 
Messianic Leader (Nasi) text. In both there are clear correspondences to recognized Messianic sections 
in the Prophet Isaiah. 

Interestingly, we do not have the two-Messiah doctrine highlighted in a few of the texts from the early 
days of Qumran research, like the Damascus Document found in two recensions at the end of the last 
century in the Cairo Genizah or the Community Rule from Cave 1, but rather the more normative, 
single Messiah most Jews and Christians would find familiar. Though in the Messianic Leader (Nasi) 
text, this figure is nowhere declared to be a 'Messiah' as such, only a Messianic or eschatological 
’Leader’, the Messianic thrust of the Biblical allusions underpinning it and the events it recounts 
clearly carry something of this signification. Its relation to the Damascus Document, further discussed 
in our analysis of the Messianic Llorilegium in Chapter 4, do as well. 

But even in the published corpus, there is a wide swath of materials, particularly in the Biblical 
commentaries (the pesharim) on Isaiah, Zechariah, Psalms, etc., and compendiums of Messianic proof 
texts, that relate to a single, more nationalist, Davidic-style Messiah, as opposed to a second with more 
priestly characteristics that has been hypothesized. This last is, of course, in evidence too in the Letter 
to the Hebrews, where the more eschatological and high-priestly implications of Messiah-ship are 
expounded. 

Even in the Damascus Document, there is some indication in the first column of the Cairo recension 
that the Messianic 'Root of Planting out of Aaron and Israel’ has already come. The ’arising’ or 
’standing up 1 predicted in the later sections can be looked upon, as well, as something in the nature of a 
Messianic 'return' - even ’resurrection’ (see Dan. 12:13 and Lam R ii-3.6 using ’amod or ’standing up’ 
in precisely this vein and our discussion of the Admonitions to the Sons of Dawn below). Nor is it 
completely clear in the Cairo Damascus Document that the allusion to 'Aaron and Israel’ implies dual 
Messiahs, and not a single Messiah out of two genealogical stalks, which was suggested by scholars in 
the early days of research on it, and is, as we shall see, the more likely reading. 

The very strong Messianic thrust of many of the materials associated with Qumran has been largely 
overlooked by commentators, in particular the presence in the published corpus in three different 
places of the ’World Ruler’ or ’Star’ prophecy from Num. 2 4:17 - that ’a Star would rise out of Jacob, a 
Sceptre to rule’ the world - i.e. in the Damascus Document, the War Scroll, and one of the 
compendiums of Messianic proof texts known as a Llorilegium. There can be little doubt that the rise 
of Christianity is predicated on this prophecy. Our own Genesis Llorilegium, playing on this title, also 


ends up with an exposition of another famous Messianic prophecy - the 'Shiloh' from Gen. 49:10, 
which also includes the 'sceptre' aspect of the above prophecy. 

The first-century Jewish historian Josephus, an eye-witness to the events he describes, identifies the 
world ruler prophecy as the moving force behind the Jewish revolt against Rome in AD 66-70 (War 
6.317). Roman writers dependent on him, like Suetonius (Twelve Caesars 10.4) and Tacitus (The 
Histories 2.7 8 and 5.13) do likewise. Rabbinic sources verify its currency in the events surrounding 
the fall of the Temple in AD 7 0 (ARN 4 and b. Git 56b). However, reversing its thrust, these last 
present their hero, the Rabbi Yohanan b. Zacchai as applying it - as Josephus himself does - to the 
destroyer of Jerusalem and future Roman Emperor Vespasian! The Bar Kochba uprising in AD 132-6 
can also bethought of as being inspired by this prophecy, as Bar Kosiba's original name seems to have 
been deliberately transmuted into one incorporating this allusion, i.e. Bar Kochba - 'Son of the Star'. 

The other texts in this section are all visionary and eschatological, most often relating to Ezekiel, the 
original visionary and eschatological prophet and a favourite in Qumran texts. Whatever else can be 
said of them, their nationalist, militant, apocalyptic and unbending thrust cannot be gainsaid, nor 
should it be overlooked. 

1. The Messiah Of Heaven And Earth (4Q521) (Plate 1) 

This text is one of the most beautiful and significant in the Qumran corpus. In it many interesting 
themes that appear in other Qumran texts reappear. In the first place, there is continued emphasis on 
'the Righteous' (Zaddikim), 'the Pious' (Hassidim), 'the Meek' (’Anavim), and 'the Faithful' (Emunim). 
These terms recur throughout this corpus (in particular see the Hymns of the Poor below) and should 
be noted as more or less interchangeable allusions and literary self-designations. The first two are 
important in the vocabulary of Jewish mysticism; the last two in that of Christianity. 

New themes also appear, such as God's 'Spirit hovering over the Meek' and 'announcing glad tidings to 
the Meek', themes with clear New Testament parallels. These also include the Pious being 'glorified on 
the Throne of the Eternal Kingdom', which resonates as well with similar themes in the New 
Testament and the Kabbalah, and God 'visiting the Pious' and 'calling the Righteous by name', both 
paralleled in the Damascus Document. In CD, i.7 God is said to have 'visited' the earth causing, as we 
have seen, a Messianic 'Root of Planting' to grow, and following this, in iv.4, 'the sons of Zadok' are 
described as being 'called by name'. This phrase 'called by name' is also found in column ii. II of the 
Damascus Document, where it is followed by the statement that God 'made His Holy Spirit known to 
them by the hand of His Messiah'- words which resonate with the language of the present text as well. 

Not only do parallel allusions confirm the relationship of the 'sons of Zadok' with the 'Zaddikim' ('the 
Righteous'/'Righteous Ones'), but 'naming' and predestination are important themes in both the early 
columns of CD and Chapters 2 - 5 of Acts, where, for instance, the predestination of Christ and the 
language of the Holy Spirit are signaled. If the additional fragments of this text - which may or may 
not be integral to it - are taken into consideration, then there is some allusion to 'anointed ones' or 
'messiahs' plural, probably referring to the priests doing service in the Temple. The two columns of the 
major fragment on this plate (no. 1) very definitely, however, evoke a singular, nationalist Messiah, as 
does the interpretation of the 'Shiloh Prophecy' related to it in the Genesis Florilegium below. 



He is to a certain extent a supernatural figure in the manner of Dan. 7's 'Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of Heaven'. This imagery is recapitulated in Column xif. of the War Scroll from Cave 1 at 
Qumran, which interprets the 'Star Prophecy' in terms of it and the rising of 'the Meek' in some final 
apocalyptic war. The War Scroll, of course, also uses eschatological 'rain' imagery to identify these 
'clouds' with the 'Holy Ones' ('the Kedoshim' or 'Heavenly Host'). In the Messiah of Heaven and Earth 
text, not only are the 'heavens and the earth' subsumed under the command of the Messiah, but so, too, 
are these presumed 'Kedoshim' or 'Holy Ones' from the War Scroll. 

There are also the very interesting allusions to 'My Lord' / Adonai, referred to in Isa. 6 1:1, which 
seems to underlie much of the present text; but since the sense of this is often so imprecise, it is 
impossible to tell whether the reference is to God or to 'His Messiah' whom it so celebrates. If the 
latter, this would bring its imagery closer still to similar New Testament recitations. The reader should 
note, however, that for Josephus mentioned above, one of the determining characteristics of those he 
calls Essenes and Zealots was that they would not 'call any man Lord' (italics ours). 

By far the most important lines in Fragment 1 Column 1 are Lines 6-8 and 11- 13, referring to 
'releasing the captives', 'making the blind see', 'raising up the downtrodden', and 'resurrecting the dead'. 
The last allusion is not to be doubted. The only question will be, who is doing this raising, etc. - God 
or 'His Messiah'? In Lines 6-8 the reference seems to be to God. But in Lines 11- 13, it is possible that 
a shift occurs, and the reference could be to 'His Messiah'. The editors were unable to agree on the 
reconstruction here. 

In any event, language from Isa. 6 1:1 (see above) is also clearly identifiable in both line 8 and line 1 1 . 
But likewise, there are word for-word correspondences to the Eighteen Benedictions, among the 
earliest strata of Jewish liturgy and still a part of it today: 'You will resurrect the dead, uphold the 
fallen, heal the sick, release the captives, keeping faith with those asleep in the dust...', referring 
obviously to God. It should be noted too that these portions include reference to the Hassidim, also 
evoked several times in the present text. It is also interesting to note that Isa. 60:2 1, which precedes 
Isa. 61:1, contains the 'Root of Planting' imagery used in the first column of the Damascus Document 
referred to above and the 'Branch' imagery that will be so prominent in the Messianic Leader (Nasi) 
text that follows below. 

The reference to 'raising the dead' solves another knotty problem that much exercised Qumran 
commentators, namely whether those responsible for these documents held a belief in the resurrection 
of the dead. Though there are numerous references to 'Glory' and splendid imagery relating to 
Radiance and Light pervading the Heavenly abode in many texts, this is the first definitive reference to 
resurrection in the corpus. It should not come as a surprise, as the belief seems to have been a fixture 
of the Maccabean Uprising as reflected in 2 Mace. 12:44-45 and Dan. 12:2, growing in strength as it 
came down to first-century groups claiming descent from these archetypical events. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 2 (1)[... The Heajvens and the earth will obey His Messiah, (2) [... and all th]at is 
in them. He will not turn aside from the Commandments of the Holy Ones. (3) Take strength in His 
service, (you) who seek the Lord. (4) Shall you not find the Lord in this, all you who wait patiently in 
your hearts? (5) For the Lord will visit the Pious Ones (Hassidim) and the Righteous (Zaddikim) will 
He call by name. (6) Over the Meek will His Spirit hover, and the Faithful will He restore by His 
power. (7) He shall glorify the Pious Ones (Hassidim) on the Throne of the Eternal Kingdom. (8) He 
shall release the captives, make the blind see, raise up the do[wntrodden.] (9) For[ev]er will I cling [to 
Him ...], and [I will trust] in His Piety (Hesed, also 'Grace'), (10) and [His] Goo[dness . . .] of Holiness 
will not delay ...(11) And as for the wonders that are not the work of the Lord, when He ... (12) then 
He will heal the sick, resurrect the dead, and to the Meek announce glad tidings. (13)... He will lead 
the [Holly Ones; He will shepherd [th]em; He will do (14). ..and all of it... 

Fragment 1 Column 3(1) and the Law will be pursued. I will free them ... (2) Among men the fathers 
are honored above the sons ...(3)1 will sing (?)the blessing of the Lord with his favor.. .(4) The l[an]d 
went into exile (possibly, ’rejoiced) every-wh[ere . . .] (5) And all Israel in exil[e (possibly 'rejoicing') 
...] (6) ... (7) ... 

Fragment 2 (1) ... their inheritance...] (2) from him ... 

Fragment 3 Column 1 (4) ... he will not serve these people (5) ... strength () ... they will be great 

Fragment 3 Column 2(1) And... (3) And ... (5) And ... (6) And which ... (7) They gathered the 
noble[s...] (8) And the eastern parts of the heavens ... (9) [And] to all yo[ur] fathers ... 

Fragment 4 (5) ... they will shine (6)... a man (7) ... Jacob (8)... and all of His Holy implements (9) . . . 
and all her anointed ones (10) . . . the Lord will speak ... (1 1) the Lord in [his] might (12) . . . the eyes 
of Fragment 5(1)... they [will] see all . . . (2) and everything in it ... (3) and all the fountains of 
water, and the canals ... (4) and those who make ... for the sons of Ad[am . . .] (5) among these 
curs[ed ones.] And what ...(6) the soothsayers of my people ... (7) for you ... the Lord ... (8) and He 
opened... 

2. The Messianic Leader (NASI - 4Q285) (Plate 2) 


We released this text at the height of the controversy over access to the Dead Sea Scrolls in November 


1991. Since then much discussion has occurred concerning it. Our purpose in releasing it was to show 
that there were very interesting materials in the unpublished corpus which for some reason had not 
been made public and to show how close the scriptural contexts in which the movement or community 
responsible for this text and early Christianity were operating really were. 

However one reconstructs or translates this text, it is potentially very explosive. As it has been 
reconstructed here, it is part of a series of fragments. There is no necessary order to these fragments, 
nor in that of other similar materials reconstructed in this book. Such materials are grouped together 
on the basis either of content or handwriting or both, and the criterion most often employed is what 
seemed the most reasonable. 

Here, the key question is whether Fragment 7 comes before or after Fragment 6. If after, as we have 
placed it in our reconstruction, then the Messianic Nasi or 'Leader' would be alive after the events 
described in Fragment 6 and could he the one 'put to death'. This was our initial assessment. If before, 
then it is possible that the Messianic Leader does the 'putting to death' mentioned in the text, though 
such a conclusion flies in the face of the logic of the appositives like 'the Branch of David...' grouped 
after the expression 'the Nasi ha— 'Edah', which would be clumsy even in Hebrew. 

Another question that will arise concerning this text is whether the individual who appears to be 
brought before 'the Leader of the Community' in Fragment 6 is the same as the one referred to in 
Fragment 7 by the pronoun 'him', if in fact a him' can be read into this line at all and not simply the 
plural of the verb, 'kill/killed'. In Hebrew the spelling is the same. The reader should keep in mind that 
whether there is any real sequentiality in these fragments or whether they even go together at all is 
conjectural, and these questions will probably not be resolved on the basis of the data before us. 

In favour of the Nasi ha— 'Edah being killed - which, all things being equal, makes most sense if 
Fragment 7 is considered by itself only - even without the accusative indicator in Biblical Hebrew, 'et' 
there are many texts at Qumran and from the Second Temple period generally that are not careful 
about the inclusion of the object indicator in their Hebrew, including the Messiah of Heaven and Earth 
above and the Eighteen Benedictions mentioned above. Another counter example where the object 
indicator is not employed occurs m Column ii.12 of the Damascus Document, where reference is made 
to 'His Messiah making known the Holy Spirit', also mentioned above. 

Concerning whether our reconstruction of Line 4 of Fragment 7 attaching 'the Branch of David' to 'the 
Leader of the Community' is correct, it is interesting to note that not only is 'the Prophet Isaiah' 
mentioned in Line 1, but Line 2 quotes 11:1: 'A staff shall rise from the stem of Jesse and a shoot shall 
grow from his roots.' There even seems to be an allusion to its second line, 'the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon Him', in Line 6 of the Messiah of Heaven and Earth above, and we will see this same 
passage actually evoked at the end of the beautiful Chariots of Glory text in Chapter 7 below. This 
prophecy was obviously a favourite proof text at Qumran, as it very definitely was in early 
Christianity. But this prophecy has already been subjected to exegesis in the already-published Isaiah 
Commentary {a} from Cave 4. There are many such overlaps in Qumran exegeses, including that of 
the 'Star Prophecy' already noted. 

In 4QpIs{a}, the exegesis of Isa. 11:1- 3 is preceded by one of Isa. 10:33-4 about 'Lebanon being 



felled by a Mighty One' amid allusions to 'the warriors of the Kittim' and 'Gentiles'. This seems to be 
the case in the Messianic Leader (Nasi) text as well, where allusions to 'the Kittim' in other fragments - 
including 'the slain of the Kittim' abound, showing the context of the two exegeses to have been more 
or less parallel. These kinds of texts about 'the falling of the cedars of Lebanon' or 'Lebanon being 
felled by a Mighty One', as it is expressed in both texts, usually bear on the fall of the Temple or the 
priesthood. In Rabbinic literature, Isa. 10:3 3 -4 is interpreted in this way, and specifically and one 
might add definitively - tied to the fall of the Temple in AD 70 (see ARN 4 and b. Girt 56a). 

Sometimes 'Lebanon' imagery, which like 'Kittim' is used across the board in Qumran literature, 
relates especially when the imagery is positive, to the Community leadership. The reference is to the 
'whitening' imagery implicit in the Hebrew root 'Lebanon'. This is played upon to produce the 
exegesis, either to Temple, because the priests wore white linen there or to the Community Council, 
presumably because its members also appear to have worn white linen. Readers familiar with the New 
Testament will recognize 'Community' and 'Temple' here as basically parallel allusions, because just as 
Jesus is represented as 'the Temple' in the Gospels and in Paul, the Community Rule, using parallel 
spiritualized 'Temple' imagery in viii. 5 -6 and ix.6, pictures the Qumran Community Council as a 
'Holy of Holies for Aaron and a Temple for Israel'. This imagery, as we shall see, is widespread at 
Qumran, including parallel allusions to 'atonement', 'pleasing fragrance', 'Cornerstone', and 
'Foundation' which go with it. 

Completing the basic commonality in these texts, 4QpIs{a} also sympathetically evokes 'the Meek' 
and goes on to relate Isaiah 1 1 : l's 'Staff or 'Branch' to the 'Branch of David' in Jeremiah and 
Zechariah. Highlighting these Messianic and eschatological implications, it describes the Davidic 
'Branch' as 'standing at the end of days' (note the language of 'standing' again). In the process, it 
incorporates 'the Sceptre' language from the 'Star Prophecy', which will also reappear, as we shall see, 
in the Shiloh Prophecy in the Genesis Florilegium below. The 'Star Prophecy', too, as the reader will 
recall, was quoted in a passage in the War Scroll with particular reference to 'the Meek'. The War 
Scroll too makes continual reference to 'Gentiles' and 'Kittim'. 

To complete the circularity, 4Qpls{a} ends with an evocation of 'the Throne of Glory', again 
mentioned in the Messiah of Heaven and Earth text above and alluded to in jet. 33:18 - which in turn 
also evokes 'the Branch of David' again and other texts below like the Hymns of the Poor and the 
Mystery of Existence. We are clearly in a wide-ranging universe here of interchangeable metaphors 
and allusions from Biblical scripture. 

The reference to 'woundings' or pollution's in Line 5 of Fragment 7 of the present text and the total 
ambiance of reference to Messianic prophecy from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, etc. heightens the 
impression that a Messianic 'execution' of some kind is being referred to. This is also the case in Isa. 

1 1:4 where the Messianic Branch uses 'the Sceptre of his mouth ... to put to death the wicked', 
however this is to be interpreted in this context. 

The reader should appreciate that the Nasi ha-'Edah does not necessarily represent a Messiah per se, 
though he is being discussed in this text in terms of Messianic proof texts and allusions. 'Nasi' is a 
term used also in Column v. 1 of the Damascus Document when alluding to the successors of David. In 
fact, the term 'Nasi ha— 'Edah' itself actually appears in CD's critical interpretation of the 'Star 
Prophecy' in Column vii, which follows. In its exegesis CD ties it to 'the Sceptre' as we shall see in 



Chapter 3 below. Not only is it used in Talmudic literature to represent scions of the family of David, 
but coins from the Bar Kochba period also use it to designate their hero, i.e. 'Nasi Israel’ 'Leader of 
Israel'. Today the term is used to designate the President of the Jewish State. 

This reference to meholalot (woundings) in Line 5 of Fragment 7, followed by an allusion to ha-cohen 
(the priest) - sometimes meaning the high priest - would appear to refer to an allusion from Isa. 5 3:5 
related to the famous description there of the 'Suffering Servant', so important for early Christian 
exegetes, i.e. 'for our sins was he wounded' or 'pierced'. Though it is possible to read meholalot in 
different ways, the idea that we have in this passage an allusion to the 'suffering death' of a Messianic 
figure does not necessarily follow, especially when one takes Isa. 11:4 into consideration. Everyone 
would have been familiar with the 'Suffering Servant' passages in Isaiah, but not everyone would have 
used them to imply a doctrine of the suffering death of a Messiah. 

In fact, it is our view that the progenitors of the Qumran approach were more militant, aggressive, 
nationalistic and warlike than to have entertained a concept such as this in anything more than a 
passing manner. It has also been argued that this Messianic Nasi text should be attached to the War 
Scroll. This would further bear out the point about violent militancy, because there is no more warlike, 
xenophobic, apocalyptic and vengeful document - despite attempts to treat it allegorically - in the 
entire Qumran corpus than the War Scroll. 


There can be no mistaking this thrust in the present document, nor the parallel 4QpIs{a}. Its 
nationalistic thrust should be clear, as should its Messianism. If these fragments do relate to the War 
Scroll, then they simply reinforce the Messianic passages of the last named document. The 'Kittim' in 
the War Scroll have been interpreted by most people to refer to the Romans. The references to Michael 
and the 'Kittim' in the additional fragments grouped with the present text simply reinforce these 
connections, increasing the sense of the Messianic nationalism of the Herodian period. However these 
things may be, the significance of all these allusions coming together in a little fragment such as this 
cannot be underestimated. 
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Translation 


Fragment 1 (1) ... the Levites, and ha[lf...] (2) [the ra]m's horn, to blow on them ... (2) the Kittim, and 


Fragment 2 (1)... and against ...(2) for the sake of Your Name ... (3) Michael ...(4) with the Elec[t...] 

Fragment 3 (2)... rain ...and spring [rain ...] (3) as great as a mountain. And the earth ... (4) to those 
without sense ... (5) he will not gaze with Understanding ...] (6)from the earth. And nothing ...] (7) 
His Holiness. It will be called ... (8) your.. .and in your midst... 

Fragment 4 (1) ... until ... (2) you to (or ’God')...(3)and in Heaven ...(4) in its time, and to... (5) [he] art, 
to...(6)and not... (7) all... (8) for God... 

Fragment 5 (1) ...from the midst of[the]community ...(2) Riches [and] booty .. . (3) and your food . .. 
(4) for them, grave[s . ..] (5) the[ir] slain ... (6) of iniquity will return ... (7) in compassion and . . . 
(8) Is[r]ael ... 

Fragment 6 (1)... Wickedness will be smitten ...(2) [the Lea]der of the Community and all Isra[el . . .] 
(4) upon the mountains of . . . (5) [the] Kittim ...(<) [the Lea]der of the Community as far as the 
[Great] Sea ... (7) before Israel in that time . .. (8) he will stand against them, and they will muster 
against them ...(9) they will return to the dry land in th[at] time ...(10) they will bring him before the 
Leader of [the Community ...] Fragment 7 (1) ... Isaiah the Prophet, ['The thickets of the forest] will be 
fell[ed with an axe] (2) [and Lebanon shall f]all [by a mighty one.] A staff shall rise from the root of 
Jesse, [and a Planting from his roots will bear fruit.'] (3) . . . the Branch of David. They will enter into 
judgement with ...(4) and they will put to death the Leader of the Community, the Bran[ch of David] 
(this might also be read, depending on the context, 'and the Leader of the Community, the Branfch of 
David'], will put him to death) ... (5) and with woundings, and the (high) priest will command ... (G) 


[the sl]ai[n of the] Kitti[m] . . . 


3. The Servants Of Darkness (4Q471) 

This is a text of extreme significance and another one related to the War Scroll. The violence, 
xenophobia, passionate nationalism and concern for Righteousness and the Judgements of God are 
evident throughout. Though these may have a metaphoric meaning as well as an actual one, it is 
impossible to think that those writing these texts were not steeped in the ethos of a militant army of 
God, and hardly that of a peaceful, retiring community. Their spirit is unbending, uncompromising. 
They give no quarter and expect none. 

There is the particularly noteworthy stress on 'Lying', a theme one finds across the spectrum of 
Qumran literature, in particular where the opponents of the community or movement responsible for 
these writings are concerned. There is also the actual use of the verb ma'as (meaning to 'reject' or 
'deny') in Fragment 2.7, paralleling similar usages in the Community Rule, the Habakkuk Pesher, etc. 

In texts such as these, ma~as is always used to portray the activities of the ideological adversary of the 
Righteous Teacher, the 'Liar V 'Spouter' who 'rejects the Law in the midst of the whole congregation' or 
the parallel activities of those archetypical 'sons/servants of Darkness' who do likewise. Here it is used 
in contradistinction to 'choosing' in this case the groups' opponents reverse the natural order; they 
'choose the Evil', instead of 'the Good', which they 'reject'. 

Similar reversals occur across the board in Qumran literature - one particularly noteworthy one in 
Column i of the Damascus Document, where 'justifying the Wicked and condemning the Righteous' 
on the part of 'the Breakers' of both 'Law and Covenant' is juxtaposed in Column iv with the proper 
order noted below of 'justifying the Righteous and condemning the Wicked'. This last is definitive of 
'the sons of Zadok', itself synonymous probably too with 'the Zaddikim' in Line 5 of the Messiah of 
Heaven and Earth text. Both texts use the same reference, 'called by name', as descriptive of these 
respective terminologies. 

There is the usual emphasis on fire, presumably the judgements of Hellfire, and there is no shirking 
the duty for war, which is to be seen in some sense, if Fragment 4 is taken into account, as being 
fought under levitical or priestly command (cf. War Scroll ii. 1- 3). There is the usual emphasis on 
'works' (Fragment 2, Column 4 reconstructed) and particularly noteworthy is the reference to 'Servants 
of Darkness' as opposed presumably to 'Servants of Light'. 

The Jamesian parallels to the theme of 'works' should be clear; so too should Paul's characterization in 
2 Cor. 11-12 of the Hebrew 'archapostles' - presumably including James - as disguising themselves as 
'Servants of Righteousness' (cf. the actual use of this allusion in the Testaments of Naphtali below) 
and 'apostles of Christ', when in fact they are 'dishonest workmen and counterfeit apostles'. Paul also 
employs 'Light' terminology in this passage, not to mention an allusion to 'Satan' so important in 
referring to Mastemoth /Mastema and its parallels below, i.e. 'even Satan disguises himself as an 
Angel of Light.' Emphasizing 'Truth' (the opposite, it will be noted, of 'Lying') and at the same time 
parodying the position of everyman according to his works, in 11:31 he revealingly insists, 'he does 
not lie', thus demonstrating his awareness of the currency of these kinds of accusations at this time. 



His application of such 'Lying' terminology so widespread in these Qumran documents - to himself, 
even if inadvertently, is noteworthy indeed. 

One should also note, in particular, the widespread vocabulary of 'Judgement', the 'Heavenly Hosts' 
and even 'pollution'. Notice, too, the consistent emphasis on 'Righteousness' and 'Righteous 
judgement', and on 'keeping', i.e. 'keeping the Law' - 'Covenant' in this text. The group responsible for 
these writings is extremely Law oriented and their zeal in this regard is unbending. The very use of the 
word 'zeal' connects the literature with the Zealot mentality and movement. 

The terms 'keeping' and 'Keepers of the Covenant' also relate to the second definition in Column 4 of 
the Community Rule of 'the sons of Zadok', a term with probable esoteric parallels and variations in 
'sons of Righteousness', as we have seen above. One should also note the use of the word 'reckoned' in 
Line 5 of Fragment 1, which resonates with the use of this term in the key Letters on Works 
Righteousness below in Chapter 6. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (1) ... the time You have commanded them not to (2) ... and you shall lie about His 
Covenant (3) ... they say, 'Let us fight His wars, for we have polluted (4)... your [enemie]s shall be 
brought low, and they shall not know that by fire (5)... gather courage for war, and you shall be 
reckoned (6)... you shall ask of the experts of Righteous judgement and the service of (7) . . . you shall 
be lifted up, for He chose [you] ... for shouting (8) ... and you shall bur[n...]and sweet... 

Fragment 2 (2) to keep the testimonies of our Covenant ...(3) all their hosts in forbear[ante . . .] (4) and 
to restrain their heart from every w[ork ...(5) Se]wants of Darkness, because the judgement ...(6) in the 
guilt of his lot . . . (7) [to reject the Go]od and to choose the Evil ... (8) God hates and He will erect ... 


(9) all the Good that... 


Fragment 3 (2) Eternal, and He will set us ...(3)[He jud]ges His people in Righteousness and [His] 
na[tion in ...] (4) in all the Laws of ...(5) us in [our]sins... 

Fragment 4(1) from all tha[t...] (2) every man from his brother, because (3) ... and they shall remain 
with Him always and shall se[rvel (4) ... each and every tribe, a man (5) . . [twen]ty-[six] and from 
[the] Levites six(6) [teen . . .] and [they] shall se[rve before Him] always upon (7) . . . [in] order that 
they may be instructed in ... 

4. The Birth Of Noah (4Q534-536) 

A pseudepigraphic text with visionary and mystical import, the several fragments of this text give us a 
wonderfully enriched picture of the figure of Noah, as seen by those who created this literature. In the 
first place, the text describes the birth of Noah as taking place at night, and specifies his weight. It 
describes him as 'sleeping until the division of the day', probably implying noon. 

One of the primordial Righteous Ones whose life and acts are soteriological in nature, Noah is of 
particular interest to writers of this period like Ben Sira and the Damascus Document. The first Zaddik 
(Righteous One) mentioned in scripture (Gen. 6:9), Noah was also 'born Perfect', as the rabbis too 
insist, as is stressed in this passage. Because of this 'Perfection', Rabbinical literature has Noah born 
circumcized. However this may be, 'Perfection' language of this kind is extremely important in the 
literature at Qumran, as it is in the New Testament. See, in this regard, the Sermon on the Mount's 
parallel: 'Be perfect as your Father in Heaven is Perfect' (Matt. 5:48). 

'Perfection' imagery fairly abounds in the literature at Qumran, often in connection with another 
important notation in early Christianity, 'the Way' terminology. For Acts, 'the Way' is an alternative 
name for Christianity in its formative period in Palestine from the 40s to the 50s thrust. Noah is, 
therefore, one who is involved in Heavenly 'ascents' or 'journeying' or at least one who 'knows' the 
Mysteries of 'the Highest Angels'. For more on these kinds of Mysteries see Chapters 5 and 7 below, 
particularly the Mystery of Existence text. 

This emphasis on 'Mysteries' is, of course, strong again in Paul, who in 2 Cor. 12:1- 5 speaks of his 
own 'visions' and of knowing someone 'caught up into the Third Heaven' or 'Paradise'. One should also 
not miss the quasi-Gnostic implications of some of the references to 'knowing' and 'Knowledge' here 
and throughout this corpus. These kinds of allusions again have particular importance in Chapters 5 
and 7. 

As the text states, echoing similar Biblical and Kabbalistic projections of Noah, Noah is someone who 
'knows the secrets of all living things'. Here, the 'Noahic Covenant' is not unimportant, not only to 
Rabbinic literature, but also in directives to overseas communities associated with James's leadership 
of the early Church in Jerusalem from the 40s to the 60s AD. (James also seems to have absorbed 
some of Noah's primordial vegetarianism.) This abstention from 'blood', 'food sacrificed to idols' (i.e. 
idolatry), 'strangled things' (probably 'carrion' as the Koran 1 6:115 delineates it) and 'fornication', 
which Acts attributes to James in three different places, are also part and parcel of the 'Noahic 



Covenant' incumbent on all 'the Righteous' of mankind delineated in Rabbinic literature. They survive, 
curiously enough, as the basis of Koranic dietary regulations, in this sense, the Arabs being one of the 
'Gentile peoples' par excellence. 

The specifics of Noah's physical characteristics are also set forth in this text, and the reference to his 
being 'the Elect of God' is extremely important. A synonym for Zaddik or 'Righteous One' in the 
minds of the progenitors of this literary tradition, the term 'the Elect' is also used in the Damascus 
Document in the definition of 'the sons of Zadok' (iv.3f.), showing the esoteric or qualitative - even 
eschatological - nature of these basically interchangeable terminologies. It also appears in an 
extremely important section of the Habakkuk Pesher, having to do with 'the judgement God will make 
in the midst of many nations', i.e. 'the Last judgement', in which 'the Elect of God' are actually said to 
participate (x.13). 

The reference to the 'Three Books' is also interesting, and certainly these 'books' must have been seen 
as having to do with the mystic knowledge of the age, or as it were, the Heavenly or Angelic 
Mysteries. In regard to these, too, the second half of this text has many affinities with the Chariots of 
Glory and Mystery of Existence texts in Chapter 7. AD (Acts 16:16, 18:2 4f., and 2 4:22). At Qumran 
it is widespread and also associated with 'walking', as well as the important 'Way in the wilderness' 
proof text. One has phrases like the Perfect of the Way', 'Perfection of the Way', 'walking in 
Perfection', and the very interesting 'Perfect Holiness' or 'the Perfection of Holiness' also known to 
Paul in 2 Cor. 7:1. 

In this text, too, the Kabbalistic undercurrents should be clear and the portrayal of Noah as a Wisdom 
figure, or one who understands the Secret Mysteries, becomes by the end of Fragment 2 its main 
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Translation 


Fragment 1 (1) ... (When) he is born, they shall all be darkened together ... (2) he is born in the night 
and he comes out Perfe[ct . . .] (3) [with] a weight of three hundred and fifty] shekels (about 7 pounds, 
3 ounces) ... (4) he slept until the division of the days ... (5) in the daytime until the completion of 
years ... (6) a share is set aside for him, not ...years... 

Fragment 2 Column 1 (1)... will be ...(2) [H]oly Ones will rememfber ...] (3) lig[hts] will be revealed 
to him (4)... they [will] teach him everything that (5) . . . human [Wi]sdom, and every wise ma[n . . .] 
(6) in the lands(?),and he shall be great (7)... mankind shall [be] shaken, and until (8) . . . he will reveal 
Mysteries like the Highest Angels (9) . . . and with the Understanding of the Mysteries of (10) . . . and 
also (11) ... in the dust (12) ... the Mystery [as]cends (13) ... portions ... 

Fragment 2 Column 2 (7) from ... (8) he did ... (9) of which you are afraid for all ... (1 0) his 
clothing at the end in your warehouses. (?) I will strengthen his Goodness ...(11) and he will not die in 
the days of Wickedness, and the Wisdom of Your mouth will go forth. He who opposes You (12) will 
deserve death. One will write the words of God in a book that does not wear out, but my words (13) 
you will adorn. At the time of the Wicked, me will know you forever, a man of your servants... 

Fragment 3 Column 1(1) ... of the hand, two ... it lef[t] a mark from ... (2) barley [and] lentils on ... (3) 
and tiny marks on his thigh ...[Aftertw]o years he will be able to discern one thing from another ... (4) 
In his youth he will be... all of them ...[like a ma]n who does not know anything, until] the time when 
(5) he shall have come to know the Three Books. (6) [Th]en he will become wise and will be discrete 
...] a vision will come to him while upon [his] knees (in prayer). (7) And with his father and his 
forefa[th]ers . . . life and old age; he will acquire counsel and prudence, (8) [and] he will know the 
Secrets of mankind. His Understanding will spread to all peoples, and he will know the Secrets of all 
living things. 

(9)[A1] 1 their plans against him will be fruitless, and the spiritual legacy for all the living will be 
enriched. (10) [And all] his [p]lans [will succeed], because he is the Elect of God. His birth and the 
Spirit of his breath (11) ... his[p] fans will endure forever ... (12) that ... (13) pl[an ... 

5. The Words Of Michael (4Q529) 

This text, which could also be referred to as 'The Vision of Michael', clearly belongs to the literature 
of Heavenly Ascents and visionary recitals just discussed regarding the birth of Noah and alluded to 
by no less an authority than Paul. Such recitals are also common in the literature relating to Enoch and 
Revelations. They are part and parcel of the ecstatic and visionary tendencies in the Qumran corpus 
that succeeding visionaries are clearly indebted to, including those going underground and re- 
emerging in the Kabbalistic Wisdom of the Middle Ages and beyond. In our discussion of the Mystery 
of Existence text in Chapter 7 we highlight some of these correspondences to the work of a writer like 
Solomon ibn Gabirol in the eleventh century AD. 

This genre can be seen as having one of its earliest exemplars here. The reference to the Angel Gabriel 
in Line 4 is of particular importance and follows that of one of the first such visionary recitals, Daniel, 



a book of the utmost importance for Qumran visionaries and in the Qumran apocalyptic scheme 
generally. Daniel, too, is a work integrally tied to the Maccabean Uprising, as are - at least in spirit - 
many of the Qumran documents. As in Dan. 8:16, Gabriel is here the interpreter of the vision or, if one 
prefers, the Heavenly or mystic guide though by the end of the vision as extant in this fragment, it is 
no longer clear whether Michael or Gabriel is having the vision. 

In the Islamic tradition - a later adumbration clearly owing much to the tradition we see developing 
here - Gabriel serves as the revealing or dictating Angel co-extensive with what in Christian tradition 
might otherwise be called the Holy Spirit. Here, whatever else one might say of him, Gabriel is the 
guide in the Highest Heaven - traditions about Muhammad too are not immune from such Heavenly 
Ascents - not unlike the role, Dante ascribes to Virgil and finally Beatrice in his rendition of a similar 
ecstatic ascent and vision. 

Here the Archangel Michael ascends to the Highest Heaven. Some practitioners of this kind of mystic 
journeying speak of three 'layers' (again see Paul in 2 Cor. 12:2), some of seven, and some of twelve. 
He then appears to descend to tell the ordinary Angels what he has seen, though, as we have noted, 
how his role differs from Gabriel's is difficult to understand in the text as presently extant. While in 
Heaven Michael beholds the 'Glory of God' - literally 'Greatness' in Aramaic. Ezekiel - a prophet of 
the utmost importance in Qumran tradition, not only for works of this kind, but also for the notion of 
the 'sons of Zadok' terminology generally - is one of the first to have had such visions relating to the 
divine 'Glory'. The terminology is also important in the New Testament and fairly widespread at 
Qumran. 

Most of the vision is incomprehensible, but one idea, which reappears in Paul and Kabbalistic tradition 
generally, is found here that of the New or Heavenly Jerusalem, i.e. while in Heaven Michael learns of 
a city to be built. This apocalyptic and visionary genre clearly owes much to imagery in Daniel and is 
reiterated in the pseudo-Daniel works in Chapter 2. But the actual themes of Heavenly Ascents and a 
Heavenly Jerusalem again go all the way back to Ezekiel's visions. Not only is Ezekiel picked up by 
an Angel-like 'Holy Spirit' and deposited in Jerusalem as part of his ecstatic visionary experience early 
in that book (Ezek. 8:3), but at the end of the book ascribed to him, he is picked up again and proceeds 
to measure out a new Temple (40-48). This theme is the crux of the next work, which was either 
directly ascribed to Ezekiel or operated as part of a pseudo-Ezekiel genre. 
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Translation 

(1) The words of the book that Michael spoke to the Angels of God [after he had ascended to the 
Highest Heaven.] (2) He said 'I found troops of fire there ... (3) [Behold,] there were nine mountains, 
two to the eas[t and two to the north and two to the west and two] (4) [to the south. There I beheld 
Gabriel the Angel... I said to him, (5)'... and you rendered the vision comprehensible.' Then he said to 
me . .. (6) It is written in my book that the Great One, the Eternal Lord ... (7) the sons of Ham to the 
sons of Shem. Now behold, the Great One, the Eternal Lord ...(8) when ... tears from ... (9) Now 
behold, a city will be built for the Name of the Great One, [the Eternal Lord] . . . [And no] (10) evil 
shall be committed in the presence of the Great One, [the Eternal] Lord ...(11) Then the Great One, the 
Eternal Lord, will remember His creation [for the purpose of Good]... [Blessing and honor and 
praise] (12) [be to] the Great One, the Eternal Lord. To Him belongs Mercy and to Him belongs . . . 

(13) In distant territories there will be a man ...(14) he is, and He will say to him, 'Behold this... (15) to 
Me silver and gold ...' 

6. The New Jerusalem (4Q554) (Plate 3) 

The Aramaic work known as 'The New Jerusalem' has turned up in Qumran Caves 1, 2, 4, 5 and 1 1 
with the most extensive portions coming from Caves 4 and 5. The author is obviously working under 
the inspiration of Ezekiel's vision of the new Temple or the Temple of the end of days referred to 
above (Ezek. 40-48), which he elaborates or extends into the ideal picture of Jerusalem. This vision is 
reminiscent not only of Ezekiel's description of how he measures out the new Temple, but also of parts 
of the Temple Scroll from Qumran and the New Testament Book of Revelation. 

In the New Jerusalem the visionary, most likely Ezekiel himself though in the extant fragments no 
name is accorded him - is led around the city that will stand on the site of Zion. His companion, 


presumably an Angel - possibly even Gabriel or Michael of the previous visionary recitals - points out 
various structures while measuring them with a cane seven cubits long, i.e. about 10.5 feet. 

A precise understanding of the text remains elusive because of several problems: the use of rare or 
previously unknown vocabulary, the many breaks in the manuscripts, and the inherent difficulty of 
using words to convey ideas that really require an architectural drawing. In spite of these problems, 
these Cave 4 materials contribute substantially to our knowledge of the city that the author envisaged. 

He conceived of a city of immense size, a rectangle of some 13x18 miles. Surrounding the city was a 
wall through which passed twelve gates, one for each of the twelve tribes of Israel. In keeping with the 
priestly emphasis of the text, an emphasis common to other texts like the Testament of Levi or the 
Testament of Kohath, which might indicate a Maccabean or at least a pro-Maccabean ethos to the 
vision, the Gate of Levi stood in the position of greatest honour in the centre of the eastern wall - that 
is to say, directly in line with the sacrificial altar and the entrance to the Temple. 

With the Cave 4 additions to what was previously known of this text, we find that nearly 1,5 00 
towers, each more than 100 feet tall were to guard the city. The final fragment, if it is part of the 
manuscript in the manner indicated (Column 1 1 or later), moves into more apocalyptic and 
eschatological motifs. The 'Kittim' are specifically referred to. It is generally conceded that, as in the 
Book of Daniel, the Kittim refer to the Romans (Dan. 11:3 0), though in 1 Mace. 1:1 the expression is 
applied to Alexander the Great's forces. 

These 'Kittim', as noted, are a key conceptuality in the literature found at Qumran, and reference to 
them, as we have seen, is widespread in the corpus, particularly in texts like the War Scroll, the 
Nahum Pesher, the Habakkuk Pesher, the Isaiah Pesher a, etc., not to mention the Messianic Leader 
(Nasi) text. The reference here reinforces the impression of the total homogeneity of the corpus, i.e. 
that manner of the War Scroll, the Nahum Pesher (where they come after Greek Seleucid Kings like 
Antiochus and Demetrius) and the Habakkuk Pesher, then references to Edom, Moab and the like 
could refer to various petty kingdoms what in the Damascus Document are called 'the Kings of the 
Peoples' like the Herodians and others. 

At the end of the New Jerusalem the Aramaic equivalent to the word 'Peoples' is also signalled. This is 
an expression used in the jargon of Roman law to refer to petty kingdoms in the eastern part of the 
Empire. In both the Damascus Document, where the expression 'Kings of the Peoples' is actually used 
(viii. 10) and in the Habakkuk Pesher, where the terms ha— 'Amim and yeter ha-'Amim ('the additional 
ones of the Peoples') are expounded Ox. 5T), similar meanings can be discerned. This expression also 
has to be seen as generically parallel to Paul's important use of it in Rom. 11:11- 13 when describing 
his own missionary activities (i.e. he is 'the Apostle to the Peoples'). However, it is possible that we do 
not have a chronological sequentiality here. 

At the end of Column 1 1 according to our reconstruction, it is clear that Israelis to emerge triumphant; 
and there may even be a reference to that Messianic 'Kingdom' that 'will never pass away' first 
signalled in Dan. 2:4 5 and, in fact, referred to in the Pseudo-Daniel texts later in this collection. The 
intense imagery of these great eschatological events centred in some way on Jerusalem might seem 
strange to the modern reader, but such ideas are directly in line with the scheme of the 'tear Scroll 



already referred to, not to mention the Book of Revelation, where the same word 'Babylon' occurs and 
is clearly meant to refer to Rome. That such religious and nationalistic intensity could be bound up 
with measurement and the matter-of-factness of often barren description is precisely the point: the 
future could be so certain as to acquire such a patina. This was reassuring indeed. 
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Translation 

Column 2 (9). ..sixteen ...(10) and all of them, from this building ... (ll)[and he measured from] the 
northeast [corner] (12) [towards the south, up to the first gate, a distance of] thirty-five [r]es. The name 
(13) [of this gate is called the Gate] of Simeon. From [this gat]e [until the middle [g]ate (14) [he 
measured thirty-five red. The name of this gate, by which they designate] it, is the Gate (15) [of Levi. 
From this gate he measured south] wards thirty-five res. (16) [The name of this gate they call the Gate 
of Judah. From] this gate he measured until the corner (17) [at the southeast; then he measured] from 
this corner westwards (18) [twenty-five res. The name of this gate] they call the Gate of Joseph. (19) 
[Then he measured from this gate as far as the middle gate,] twenty-five [re]s. (2 0) [This gate they 
call the Gate of Benjamin. From] this ga[te] he measured as far as the [third] gate, (2 1) [twenty-five 
res. They call this one] the Gate of Reuben. And [from] this [ga]te (22) [he measured as far as the 
western corner, twenty-five res.] From this corner he measured as far as ... 

Column 3 (5)... he meas]ured (6) [twenty] five [res. They call this gate the Gate of Dan. And he 
measured] from [this] gate [to] (7) the middle [gate], [25] res. And they call that gate the Gate of 
Naphtali. From (8) the gate he measured to the [g]ate . . . and they call the name of that gate (9) the 
Gate of Asher. And he m.easfured from] that ga[te] to the northern corner, (10) 2 5 res. (1 1) And he 
brought me into the city, and measured every block for length and width: 51 (12) canes by 51 canes 
square, 357 (13) cubits in every direction. And a free space [s]urrounded the squares on the outside of 
(each) street: (its measurement) in canes (14) three, in cubits 21. In Mike manner he [sh]owed me the 
measurements of all the squares. Between every two squares (15) ran a road, width (measuring) in 
canes six, [in cubits 42]. As for the great roads which went out (16) from east to wes[t, (they 
measured) in canes] as to width ten, in cubits (17) 7 0 for 2 of them; a t[hi]rd, which was on the 
n[orth] of the temple, he measured (18) at 18 canes width, [which is in cubits one-hundred and twenty 
s]ix. As for the width (19) of the streets which went out from s[outh to north, two of them were] nine 
caked (2 0) 4 cubits each, [which is sixty seven cu]bits. And he measured [the central one, which was 
in the mid]dle of the (2 1) city. Its width: [13 ca]nes [and one cubit, in cubits 9]2.(22) And every street 
and the entire city was [paved with white stone]. 

Column 4 (1)... marble and jasper. And he showed me (2) the dimensions of the eighty side doors. The 
width of the side doors was two canes, i.e., fourteen cubits. (3) ... each gate had two doors made of 
stone. The width of the doors (4) was one cane, i.e., seven cubits. Then he showed me the dimensions 
of the twelve . .. The width (5) of their gates was three canes, i.e., twenty-one cubits. Each such gate 
possessed two doors. (6) The width of the doors was one and one-half canes, i.e., ten and one-half 
cubits ... (7) Alongside each gate were two towers, one to the right (8) and one to the left. Their width 
and their length were identical: five canes by five canes, by cubits (9) thirty five. The staircase that 
ascended alongside the inner gate, to the right of the towers, was of the same height as (1 0) the 
towers. Its width was five cubits. The towers and the stairs were five canes and five cubits, (1 1) i.e., 
forty cubits in each direction from the gate. (12) Then he showed me the dimensions of the gates of 
the blocks of houses. Their width was two canes, i.e., fourteen cubits.] (13) And the width of the . .., 
their measurements in cubits. Then he [measured] the width of each threshold, (14) two canes, i.e., 
fourteen cubits; and the roof, one cubit. [And above each threshold [he measured] (15) the doors that 
belonged to it. He measured the interior structure of the threshold, length four [teen cub] its and width 


twe[nty-one cubits.] (16) He brought me inside the threshold, and there was another threshold and yet 
another gate. The interior wall off to the right had (17) the same dimensi[ons] as the exterior gate: its 
width, four cubits; its height, seven cubits. It had two doors. In fron[t of] (1 8) this ga[te] was a 
threshold extending inwards. Its width was [o]ne cane-seven cubits-and its length extended toward the 
inside two canes or (1 9) fourteen [cujbits. Its height was two canes, i.e., fou[r]teen cubits. Gates 
opposed gates, opening toward the interior of the bloc[ks] of houses, (20) each possessing the 
dimensions of the outer gate. On the left of this entry way he showed me a building housing a sp[iral] 
staircase. Its wid[th] was (21) the same in every direction: two canes, i.e., fourteen cubits. G[ate 
opposed gate], (22) each with dimensions corresponding to those of the house. A pillar was located in 
the middle of the structure [upon which] the staircase was supported as it spiraled upward. Its (the 
pillar's) width and length 

Column 5(1) were a single measurement, six cubits by six cubits square.] The staircase thaft rose by 
its side] was four cubits wide, spiraling [upward to a height of two canes until . . .] (3) [Then he 
brought me inside the blocks of houses and showed me houses there,] fifteen [from gat]e to gate: eight 
in one direction as far as the corner, (4)[and seven from the corner to the other gate.] The length of the 
houses was three canes, i.e., twenty-one cubits, and their width (5) [was two canes, i.e., fourteen 
cubits. Of corresponding size were all the chambers.] Their height was two canes, i.e., fourteen cubits, 
and each had a gate in its middle. (6)[... flour. Length and height were a single cane, i.e., seven cubits. 
(7) ... theirleng [th], and their width was twelve cubits. A house (8) . . . alongside it an outer gutter (9) 
[. . . The heig]ht of the first was . . . cubits. (10) The . . ., and their width was .. . cubits. (11)... two 
canes, i.e., fourteen] cubits (12) [. . . cujbits one and one-half, and its interior (?) height (13)... the 
roof that was over them 

Column 9 (or later) (14) . . . two [can]es, (15) [i.e., fourteen cubits . . .] cubits (1 6)... the measurement 
of (17)[... the bound]cries (?) of the city 

Column 10 (or later) (13) ... its foundation. Its width was two canes, (1 4) i.e., fourte[e]n cubits, and 
its height was seven canes, i.e., forty-nine cubits. And it was entirely (15) built of elect[rum] and 
sapphire and chalcedony, with laths of gold. Its (the city's) towers numbered one thousand (16)[four 
hundr]ed thirty-two. Their width and their length were a single dimension, (17) . . . and their height 
was ten canes, (18) [i.e., seventy cubits . . . two canes, i.e.] fourteen [cubits.] (1 9) [. . . th]eir length 
(20)... the middle one ... cubits (21)... two to the gate (22)[in every direction three towers extended 

Column 1 1 (or later) (15) after him and the Kingdom of ... (16) the Kittim after him, all of them one 
after another . . . (17) others great and poor with them ...(18) with them Edom and Moab and the 
Ammonites... (19) of Babylon. In all the earth no ...(20) and they shall oppress your descendants until 
such time that ...(21) among all natio[ns,the] Kingdom ...(22)andthe nations shall ser[ve] them ... 

7. The Tree Of Evil (A Fragmentary Apocalypse-4Q458) 

We close this Chapter with another work in the style of the Words of Michael and these final 
sentences of the New Jerusalem. This Hebrew apocalypse, while fragmentary, again recapitulates 
themes known across the broad expanse of Qumran literature, most notably tem{c}a (polluted), 
teval[c]a (swallow or swallowing), 'walking according to the Laws', yizdaku (justified or made 



Righteous), etc. These themes should not be underestimated and reappear repeatedly in the Damascus 
Document, the Temple Scroll, Hymns, and the like. 

'Swallowing' has particular importance vis-a-vis the fate of the Righteous Teacher and his relations 
with the Jerusalem establishment, i.e. 'they consumed him.' 'Justification' also has importance via-a-vis 
his activities and those of all the 'sons of Zadok' (primordial Zaddikim Righteous Ones), who in CD, 
iv above 'justify the Righteous and condemn the Wicked' - this in an eschatological manner. It also has 
to do, as Paul demonstrates, with the doctrine of Righteousness generally. 'Pollution' - particularly 
Temple Pollution - is one of 'the three nets of Belial', referred to as well in Column iv of the Damascus 
Document, and we shall discuss it below. It usually involves charges against this upper-class 
establishment, relating to the foreign appointment of high priests, consorting with foreigners and 
foreign gifts or sacrifices in the Temple. 

As fragmentary as the Tree of Evil text is, there are apocalyptic references to 'Angels', 'burning', 
'flames', etc. Images like 'burning fire' have an almost Koranic ring to them, as do references to 'the 
moon and stars'. There is also an intriguing reference to 'the beloved one' - possibly referring to 
Abraham as 'friend of God' - of the kind one finds in texts like the Damascus Document and notably 
the Letter of James. We shall meet these references to Abraham as 'beloved' again below. Some might 
wish to consider its resonance’s with 'the beloved apostle' in the Fourth Gospel. The text also evokes 
'the Tree of Evil', most likely an eschatological reference to the Adam and Eve story. 

The language of 'polluting' and 'pollution' runs all through Qumran literature, particularly the 
Damascus Document, the Habakkuk Pesher, the Temple Scroll and the two Letters on Works 
Righteousness in Chapter 6 below. It use in this text, particularly in relation to the parallel allusions to 
'swallowing' and 'foreskins', is important. 

One finds the same combination of themes in the Habakkuk Pesher, xi.13 - 15. There the usage 
deliberately transmutes an underlying scriptural reference to 'trembling' into an allusion about the 
Wicked Priest 'not circumcizing the foreskin of his heart'. This image plays on Ezek. 44:7 -9's 
reconstructed Temple vision, also including the language of pollution of the Temple. This last image is 
specifically related to the demand to ban from it rebels, Law-breakers, foreigners and those 'of 
uncircumcized heart'. This is also the passage used to define 'the sons of Zadok' in the Damascus 
Document above. Here in the Habakkuk Pesher, what is being evoked is the imagery of apocalyptic 
vengeance relating to the 'swallowing' of the Wicked Priest and his 'swallowing', i.e. destruction, of 
the Righteous Teacher (xi.5 -7 and xii.5 -7). These passages also play upon the image of the 'cup' of 
the Lord's divine 'anger'. This genre of apocalyptic imagery is also found in Isa. 6 3:6 and Rev. 14:10. 

This 'swallowing' imagery at Qumran is linguistically related too to a cluster of names like Bela{c}(an 
Edomite and Benjaminite king name), Balaam and Belial - this last a name for the Devil at Qumran. 
For New Testament parallels to all of these names, see Paul on Christ and 'Beliar' in 2 Cor. 6:15, 2 Pet. 
2:15, Jude 1:11 (interestingly enough preceded by an allusion to the Archangel Michael disputing with 
the Devil) and Rev. 2:14. This cluster parallels the more Righteousness oriented one we have been 
delineating above. 


In this text, too, the allusion that follows is to the fact that 'they were justified' or 'made Righteous', 



again heavy with portentousness for early Christian history. The 'justification' referred to has, of 
course, to do with 'walking according to the Laws’, a typically 'Jamesian' (as opposed to 'Pauline') 
notion of justification. It is encountered across the spectrum of Qumran documents - for instance, at 
the end of the Second Letter on Works Righteousness in Chapter 6 below and in the definition of 'the 
sons of Zadok' above. 

Again, the nationalist, Law-oriented nature of the apocalypse should be clear, but the last line is 
portentous too. We have read the word mashuah in it as 'anointed', but it could just as easily be read 
'Mashiah' - Messiah (i and ulo being interchangeable in Qumran epigraphy) - which then adds to the 
weightiness of the text. However this may be, that this text is now moving into some concept of 
’Kingdom’ or ’Kingship’, possibly that ’Kingdom’ in Dan. 2:44 mentioned above ’that will never be 
destroyed’, is self-evident. 
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Translation 


Fragment 1 (1) ... to the beloved one ... (2) the beloved one ... (3) in the tent ... (4) they did not know . 
. . (5) burning of fire ... (6) and the peoples of the ... arose ... (7) spoke to the first, saying ...(8) 
flames, and He will send the first Angel ... (9) drying up. And he smote the Tree of Evil... 

Fragment 2 Column 1 (2) [... the mo]on and the stars (3)... the years (4)... he fled in (5) ... the polluted 
(one) (6) ... the harlots(?) 

Fragment 2 Column 2 (2) And he destroyed him, and ...(3) and swallowed up all the uncircumcised, 
and it ...(4) And they were justified, and walked according to the L[aws ... (5) anointed with the oil of 
the Kingship of ... 


Notes 

(1) The Messiah of Heaven and Earth (4Q5 2 1) 

Previous Discussion: R. H. Eisenman, 'A Messianic Vision', Biblical Archaeology Review Nov/Dec 
(1991) p. 65. Photographs: PAM 43.604, ER 1551. 

(2) The Messianic Leader (Nasi-4Q285) 

Previous Discussions: None. A discussion, taking as its starting point our announcement of this text in 
November 1991: G. Vermes, 'The Oxford Forum for Qumran Research Seminar on the Rule of War 
from Cave 4 (4Q285)' will be forthcoming in the Journal of Jewish Studies. Photographs: PAM 43.285 
and 43.325, ER 1321 and 1352. 

(3) The Servants of Darkness (4Q57 I) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 42.914 and 43.551, ER 1054 (43.551 not listed). The 
DSSIP lists the text as 4QM(g). 

(4) The Birth of Noah (4Q534 - 5 36) 

s 

Previous Discussions: J. Starcky, 'Un texte messianique arameen de la grotte 4 de Qumran', Ecole des 
langues orientales anciennes de l'lnstitut Catholique de Paris: Memorial du cinquantenaire 1914 -1964 
(Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1964) 51-66; Milik, Books of Enoch, 56. Photographs: PAM 4 3.572 (bottom), 
43.575, 43.590 and 43.591, ER 1520, 1523, 1537 and 1538. Our Fragment 1 is an eclectic text based 
on Birth of Noah Manuscripts C and D. Fragment 2 represents portions of Manuscript D. Fragment 3 
has been known as 4QMessAram; it is not certain - merely probable that it is a third copy of the Birth 



of Noah text. 


(5) The Words of Michael (4Q529) 

Previous Discussion: Milik, Books of Enoch, 91. Photograph: PAM 43.572 (top), ER 1520. 

(6) The New Jerusalem (4Q549) 

Previous Discussions: Milik, DJD 3, 184-9 3; J. Starcky, 'Jerusalem et les manuscrits de la met Morte', 
Le Monde de la Bible 1 (1 97 7) 3 8-40; Beyer, Texte, 214-22. Photographs: PAM 41.940, 43.564 and 
43.589, ER 521, 15 12 and 15 3 6. The restorations of column 4 are possible because it overlaps with 
preserved portions of the New Jerusalem text from Cave 5. (7) The Tree of Evil (A Fragmentary 
Apocalypse - 4Q4 5 8) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photograph: PAM 43.544, ER 1493. 



Chapter 2 - Prophets and Pseudo-Prophets 


Jews in the Second Temple period and Christians thereafter never ceased believing in prophecy. God 
had never stopped sending His heralds to call the people back to obedience. For Paul and the early 
churches following him, the usage perhaps implied something a little different. In Antioch, it seems to 
have been associated with teachers, the 'prophets and teachers' of Acts 13:1. Individuals like the 
messengers sent down from Jerusalem by James to assess the situation in Antioch are also called 
'prophets' in Acts 11:21, as are Philip's daughters in 21:10. Perhaps the paradigmatic 'prophet' of this 
kind was Agabus who, 'seized by the Spirit' in Acts 1 1:22, predicted the famine and in like manner 
later in 21 : 12, got hold of Paul's girdle to try to dissuade him from going to Jerusalem. 

Most Jews at this time appear to have equated prophecy with prediction, and associated it with 
soothsaying or fortune-telling. Josephus gives a number of examples, beginning, interestingly enough, 
with Judas the Essene, who 'never missed the truth' in any of his prophecies (War 1.78ff.). Among 
other things, he seems to have predicted the rise of Alexander Jannaeus, the Maccabean priest-king 
who will figure so prominently in our texts. In fact, for Josephus these early 'Essenes' seem to have 
constituted a species of fortune-tellers, hanging around the Temple and producing 'prophecies' to flatter 
the vanity of some important personage. Later, self-proclaimed 'Pharisees' like Rabbi Yohanan ben 
Zacchai in Talmudic literature, or even Josephus himself, seem to fulfill a similar role. 

For the Jews of the Second Temple period, prophecy lived. A true prophet proved himself by 
accurately predicting the future. What had ceased was the certain knowledge of just which prophets 
carried on the succession. Josephus, contrasting the relatively small number of Jewish holy books with 
the situation among the Greeks, also provides the following description: 'The prophets subsequent to 
Moses wrote the history of the events of their own times in thirteen books ... From Artaxerxes (464-4 
24 BC) to our own time the complete history has been inscribed, but it is not considered equally 
trustworthy compared to the earlier records, because of the lapse of the exact succession of the 
prophets' (Against Apion 1.40f.) 

The door was open for false prophets and Josephus notes all the impostors and deceivers, pretending 
divine inspiration, provoking revolutionary actions and driving the masses to madness. They led them 
out to the wilderness, so that God would show them signs of impending freedom [from Rome]' (War 
2.259). Actually, for Josephus, these kinds of impostors and deceivers' were in intent more dangerous 
even than the bandits he so fulminates against, because they envisaged both revolutionary change and 
religious innovation. This was a dangerous combination, and may, in fact, characterize some of the 
works we have collected in this book. 

When speaking of prophets in ancient Israel, scholars commonly distinguish two types: those who 
wrote books, and those who did not. Like Elijah, the latter relied on charismatic qualities to gain an 
audience. Both types of prophets are in evidence in the period of the Scrolls. Although the Qumran 
texts by definition contain only the records of the first type, it would be rash to conclude that the 
readers and writers of the Qumran materials were unaffected by the charismatic, miracle-working 
prophets of the second. As we have seen, such individuals proliferated as the first century progressed 
and the tensions with Rome grew. 


The last participants in the tradition represented by the literature collected in this work almost certainly 


were a part of this broad, anti-foreign and ultimately anti-Roman movement. The modern name for this 
movement is derived from the behaviour of the archetypical son of Aaron, Phineas. Because of his 
'zeal' in opposing bringing foreign women into the camp, God's wrath was turned away from the 
community and His 'Covenant of Peace [including the priesthood] was won for him and his 
descendants in perpetuity' (Num. 25:10-13). 

It is important to catalogue all incidents of this 'zeal' in Qumran texts, where most often it is expressed 
in terms of 'zeal for the Laws', 'zeal for the judgements of Righteousness' or 'zeal for the Day of 
Vengeance'. Fortunately, we are now in a position to study the visionary and prophetic writings that 
appear to have so motivated and inspired these revolutionary currents of thought. Among the Qumran 
writings of this kind claiming visionary and prophetic inspiration are numerous pseudo-Moses texts 
(some previously published, although we provide a new example, the Angels of Mastemoth and the 
Rule of Belial), Pseudo- Jeremiah, Second Ezekiel, and the cycle of writings related to the Book of 
Daniel. 

8. The Angels Of Mastemoth And The Rule Of Belial (4Q390) 

This apocalyptic text, which we have named after the splendid allusions in the text itself, could have 
been placed in the first Chapter because of its visionary nature, or even below in Chapter 7 with 
Hymns and Mysteries. Since it is written in the first person rather than the third, however, and is 
evidently meant to be a direct expression of God's words, we place it in this prophetic section. Relating 
to both Ezekiel and Daniel, it contains an allusion from Hosea as well. The text, which could be 
referred to as a pseudo-Moses text, or even possibly a pseudo- Aaron one, also has strong thematic 
parallels with Jubilees and Enoch. 

Its parallels with the exhortative section of the introductory columns of the Damascus Document are 
intrinsic, including an emphasis on 'breaking the Covenant' (CD,i.20), 'pollution of the Temple' (iv.18), 
'going astray' (i. 15) and 'walking in the stubbornness of their hearts' found there. (iil7, iii. 5, 11-12). 

The expression 'They will pollute My Temple' directly parallels what goes under the heading of one of 
the 'three nets of Belial' in the Damascus Document. These are 'fornication', 'riches' and 'pollution of 
the Temple', which Belial is characterized as setting up 'as three kinds of Righteousness' and by which 
he is said to have 'taken hold of Israel'. Of course, allusion to 'the rule of Belial' is strong in both the 
Angels of Mastemoth and the Damascus Document texts, as it is in many of the documents noted 
under our comments concerning 'swallowing', allusion above. 

These kinds of allusions are strong in the Habakkuk Pesher as well, where many of the same words are 
used, in particular 'breaking' or 'Breakers of the Covenant' (ii.6, viii. 16, as opposed to 'keeping' or 
'Keepers of the Covenant' - related to the definition of 'the Sons of Zadok' in the Community Rule), 
and the general emphasis on 'pollution', 'robbing Riches' (lQpHab,viii.ll, xii. 10; another of 'the three 
nets of Belial'), 'profiteering' (ix. 5, 12), 'violence' (viii. 1 1, xii. 6-9) and that 'anger' linked with 
'destruction' in lQpHab,xi-xii discussed above in the introduction to the Tree of Evil text. 

Again the basic homogeneity of images and vocabulary, and their movement from document to 
document, is confirmed, reinforcing the impression that what we have to do with here is a movement - 
in this instance an apocalyptic, Messianic, eschatological one. The appositives of 'keeping' and 
'breaking' the Law or Covenant, not to mention the emphasis on 'doing' ('doing the Law') in evidence in 



this document, are also the backbone of the Letter of James (1:2 2- 27 and 2:9- 1 1). The same can be 
said for allusions to 'stubbornness of heart" and 'Riches'. 


In Line 11 of Fragment 1, a new expression is introduced, the Angels of Mastemoth. Based on imagery 
in Hos. 9:7 -8, which, interestingly enough, is preceded by a reference to that 'visitation' mentioned in 
the Messiah of Heaven and Earth text above and echoed in the Damascus Document, it is based on a 
variation of the parallel 'Satan', meaning 'to hate', 'be hostile', or 'oppose'. These are obviously the same 
fallen Angels or heavenly 'Watchers' prominent in Enoch and the Damascus Document. The mastema 
usage moves into the Pseudo-clementine literature (Hellenistic novels ascribed to Peter's assistant 
Clement, achieving their final form in the third to fourth century AD) as the 'hostile man', 'enemy', or 
'adversary' terminology (apparently applying to Paul, i.e. 'the enemy of God'; cf. James 4:5 discussing 
Abraham as 'the friend of God'). Here the allusion can be understood as the 'Angels of Darkness' or the 
'Enemy Angels'. 

The chronology of this apocalypse to a certain extent follows jubilees and brings us down to the same 
period presaged in the Damascus Document. There is also direct reference to the 'seventy years' of 
Dan. 9:2. The only question is whether the chronology followed by these literary practitioners is any 
more exact than that encountered in Josephus or Talmudic traditions, which is often not reliable at all. 
Do they have a clear idea of seven jubilees in absolute chronological terms? 

There is also an anti-priestly thrust to the apocalypse, in the sense that as in Ezekiel the priests have 
been 'warned', but their breaking of the Law and the Covenant, robbing of Riches, and violence goes 
even as far as 'polluting the Temple'. Whether this relates to a pre-Maccabean, the Maccabean, or the 
Herodian period is difficult to say, but the unbending, nationalist and anti-corruption stance is 
constant. Nor is this stance particularly retiring or uninterested in the affairs of men. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (2) [and] break[ing . . .] again (?)... the sons of Aaron . . . seventy years ...(3) and the 
sons of Aaron shall rule them, but they shall not walk in My Wa[ys,] which I comm[an]d you and 
which (4) you shall warn them about. They also (i.e., sons of Aaron) shall do what is Evil in my eyes, 
exactly as Israel did (5) in the early days of its Kingdom-apart from those who will come up first from 
the land where they have been captive, to build (6) the Temple. And I will speak to them and send 
them Commandments, and they will understand to what extent (7) they have wandered astray, they and 
their forefathers. But from the end of that generation, corresponding to the Seventh jubilee (8) since 
the desolation of the land, they will forget Law and festival, Sabbath and Covenant. They will break 
(i.e., violate) everything, and do (9) what is evil in My eyes. Thus I shall turn My face away from 
them, and give them into the hands of their enemies, delivering [them] (10) to the sword. Yet I will 
spare a remnant, so th[at] in My anger and My turning away from them, they will not be destroyed]. 
(11) And the Angels of Mas[t]emoth will rule over them and ... they will turn aside and (12) do . .. 
what I consider Evil, walking in the stub[borness of their hearts ...] 

Fragment 2 Column 1, (2) [My] house [and My altar and] the Hol[y] Temple ... (3) thus it will be done 
...[flor these things shall come upon them ... and (4) the rule of Belial will [be] upon them, and they 
will be delivered to the sword for a week of year[s... From the] beginning of that jubilee they will (5) 
break all My Laws and all my Commandments that I commanded th[em, though I send them] my 
servants the Prophets. (6) And they wi[Il be]gin to quarrel with one another. Seventy years from the 
day when they broke the [Law and the] Covenant, I will give them (7) [into the power of the An] gels of 
Mastemoth, who will rule them, and they (i.e., the people) will neither know nor understand that I am 
angry at them because of their rebellion, (8)[because they abandoned Me and did what was evil in My 
eyes, and because they chose what displeases Me, overpowering others for the sake of Riches and 
profiteering (9) . . . They will rob their neigh [b]ors and oppress one another and defile My Temple (10) 
... and] My festivals . . . through [their] children they will pollu[te] their seed. Their priests will 
commit violence . . . 

Fragment 2 Column 2 (4) from it ...(5) and with a word ...(6) we ... (7) they will know, and I will send 
... (8) and with compassion to as[k...] (9) in the midst of the land [and] on ...(10) their possession and 
they will sacrifice in it ... (1 1) they will pollute it and the alta[r...] 

9. Pseudo-Jeremiah (4Q385) 

This text, attributed to the prophet Jeremiah, contains many interesting characteristics. In the first 
place, one should note the seemingly interchangeable references to the Lord and God. The emphasis on 
'keeping the Covenant' encountered above is continued - in this case even in captivity. The style shifts 
in the second and third fragments if in fact all the fragments are part of the same document - to the first 


person, where it would appear to become more of a pseudo-Ezekiel than a pseudo-Jeremiah 
composition, though one could even opine this for the curious historical information presented in 
Fragment 1. 

Of course, in this context, the very term 'pseudo' is perhaps inappropriate, as many people have 
doubted that the Biblical Jeremiah is entirely the work of a single individual by that name. Presumably 
after Jeremiah died many of his disciples continued to revere his words and gather his 
pronouncements, and many people believe they actually arranged or composed some of the portions 
found in the Biblical book. We do not know how long this process continued, but at a certain point it 
has to be considered pseudepigraphic. It would be difficult to know where the historical prophet left 
off and tradition began, and therefore where this fragment fits in. Indeed the present work may have 
been considered an authentic one, and in fact it does contain many interesting historical details. 

In the second and third fragments, not only do we have what appears to be the 'son of Man' 
terminology from Ezekiel, but also a probable parallel to Dan. 1 l:2's allusion to resurrection. Again, 
this is consistent with the ethos of other Qumran documents. In this context, one should note the 
positive attitude to David, paralleled, for instance, in Column v of the Damascus Document, as well as 
in Lines 28ff. of the Second Letter on Works Righteousness in Chapter 6 below, where David is 
referred to as a man of 'pious works', whose sins were 'forgiven' him. Another interesting reference is 
to 'the land of Jerusalem' in Line 2 of Fragment 1. This greatly enhances the sense of historicity of the 
whole, since Judah or 'Yehud' (the name of the area on coins from the Persian period) by this time 
consisted of little more than Jerusalem and its immediate environs. 
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Translation 

Column 1 Fragment 1(1)... Jeremiah the Prophet before the Lord (2)[... wh]o were taken captive 
from the land of Jerusalem, and they went (3) . . . Nabuzaradan the captain of the guard (4) . . . and he 
too[k th]e vessels of the House of God and the priests (5) [. . . and] the children of Israel and brought 
them to Babylon. And Jeremiah the Prophet went (6). ..the river, and he commanded them concerning 
what they were to do in the land of their captivity (7)... to the voice of Jeremiah, concerning the things 
that God commanded him (8)... and they will keep the Covenant of the God of their fathers in the la[nd 
of] (9)[their captivity ...]that they did, they and their kings and their priests (10)... God ... 
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Fragment 2 (1) from following Me, nor did his heart become too proud to serve M[e . . .] (2) and his 
days were completed, and Solomon [his son] sat [on his (David's) throne . . .] (3) and I gave the soul of 
his enemies in exchange for the soul ... (4) and hook the witnesses of Evi[l...] 


Fragment 3 (1)...(2)... the Lord, and all the people arose and sa[id ...] (3) the Lord of Hosts, and I also 
... her people ...(4) And the Lord said to me, 'Son of [man...] God... (5) they shall sleep unti[l...] (6) 
and from the land ... (7) he was rendered guilty... 

10. Second Ezekiel (4Q385-389) 

This text again recapitulates the themes we have been encountering in this Chapter. Beginning in 
Fragment 1 with a more or less familiar vision of Ezekiel's Chariot, in succeeding fragments it moves 
into more apocalyptic and eschatological themes. In Lines Off. of Fragment 3 Column 1, the well- 
known 'bones' passage from Ezekiel is evoked with an obviously even greater emphasis on the idea of 
resurrection encountered in several texts above and associated with these passages from Ezekiel in the 
popular mind. For instance, the 'bones' passage from Ezekiel, also used the tell-tale words 'stand up' we 
have encountered above, and was found buried under the synagogue floor at Masada, probably not 
without reason. 

Here the passage is actually tied in Lines 1-2 to the reward of those who have 'walked in the ways of 
Piety and Righteousness', i.e. we are in the framework of eschatological judgement. The Hesed (Piety) 
and Zedek (Righteousness) doctrines are absolutely fundamental to Qumran, as they are to Christianity 
thereafter, and not surprisingly to the tradition of Jewish Kabbalah. They are also the twin 
underpinnings of the 'opposition' movement in this period; as Josephus puts it, John taught 
'Righteousness towards men and Piety towards God' (Ant. 18.116). Josephus ties these to 'Essene' 
practice as well (War 2.128ff. and Ant. 15.375), and they are the basis of the two 'love' commandments 
also reported in the Gospels of Jesus' teaching: 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself -loving men - 
and 'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God'- loving God (Matt. 22:37ff., Mark 12:30f., Luke 10:27). Here, 
too, Piety is defined as 'loving Your Name', showing these concepts to be absolutely consistent across 
the breadth of Second Temple literature. Under them were subsumed all of one's duties, earthly and 
heavenly. 

At Qumran, as in early Christianity and James 2:8, 'loving one's neighbour as oneself had an economic 
dimension ending up in the condemnation of 'Riches' and the 'Poor' terminology. If you made 
economic distinctions between men it was impossible to be perfectly Righteous. In this context, see 
Column vi.20-21 of the Damascus Document, where the Righteousness Commandment is immediately 
followed up by reference to 'the Meek and the Poor'. 

The text now moves on to more historical allusions, including a mysterious one to 'a son of Belial'. The 
language it uses in Fragment 3, Column 3 is typically that found in other Qumran texts. There is the 
reference to 'Downtrodden' (Dal) and 'cup' imagery denoting, as we have seen above, that divine 
vengeance so important to the Habakkuk Pesher and recapitulated also with reference to Babylon in 
Rev. 14:8- 11. This 'cup' imagery in the Habakkuk Pesher is extremely important, because it has been 
mistaken by many commentators as denoting drunkenness - the drunkenness of the Wicked Priest. But 
this is totally inaccurate. It actually denotes, as here, that divine vengeance being visited on the Wicked 
Priest for his destruction of the Righteous Teacher and his colleagues. 


In Line 5 of Fragments 4-6, we have the language of 'rejecting' (ma'as) which one finds generally in 
relation to the activity of the liar in the Habakkuk Pesher and other Qumran documents. In Line 15, 



there is also a reference to 'the priests of Jerusalem' - cf. Habakkuk Pesher,ix.4-5: 'the last priests of 
Jerusalem' - and once again a reference to 'the Angels of Mastemoth', the Satan or Belial we 
encountered in the Angels of Mastemoth and the Rule of Belial text above. Because of these references 
and the first person quality of both narratives, it is likely these two texts either belong generically 
together or are part of the same document. 

These references to an Era of Wickedness dominated by 'the Angels of Mastemoth' and to both a 
'blasphemous king' and a 'son of Belial' increases these connections and the portentous quality of the 
text. It has been claimed that allusions from Second Ezekiel reappear in the Epistle of Barnabas, a 
second-century work brimming with the same kinds of references as this collection. The Epistle of 
Barnabas is so full of allusions like 'the Way of Light’, 'the Way of Darkness', 'the Way of Holiness', 
'the Way of death', 'keeping the Law', 'Righteousness', 'the Last judgement', 'uncircumcized heart' and 
'the Dark Lord' (paralleling both Belial and mastema above) that is would be difficult not to find 


parallels. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1(1) and my people shall be ... (2) with contented heart and with willing soul...] (3) and 
conceal yourself for a little while ...(4) and cleaving ...(5) the vision that Ezek[iel] saw ... (6) a radiance 
of a chariot, and four living creatures; a living creature [. . . and they would not turn] backwards [while 
walking;] (7) each living creature was walking upon two (legs); [its] two le[gs ...](8) was spiritual and 
their faces were joined to the oth[er. As for the shape of the] (9) fa[ces: one (was that) of a lion, and 
on]e of an eagle, and one of a calf, and one of a man. Each [one had the hand of] (10) a man joined 
from the backs of the living creatures and attached to [their wing.] And the whe[els...] (11) wheel 
joined to wheel as they went, and from the two sides of the whefels were streams of fire] (1 2) and in 
the midst of the coals were living creatures, like coals of fire, [torches, as it were, in the midst of] G& 
the whe[e]ls and the living creatures. [Over their heads] was [a firmament that looked like] (14) the 
terrifying] ice. [And from above the firmament] came a sound ... 

Fragment 2 (1) ... in place of my grief . . . [And my heart] (2) is in confusion, together with my soul. 
But the days will hasten on fast, until [all humankind] will say, (3) 'Are not the days hurrying on in 
order that the children of Israel may inherit [their land?'] (4) And the Lord said to me: 'I will not 


re[fu]se you, Ezekiel. Behold, I will me[as]ure [the time and shorten] (5) the days and the year[s . . .] 
(6) a little. As you said to . . .' (7) For the mouth of the Lord has spoken these things. 

Fragment 3 Column 1 (l)[And 1 said: 'Lord, I have seen many men from Israel who] loved your Name 
(2)[and walked in the Ways of Righteousness. And these things, when will they happen, and] how will 
their Piety be rewarded?' (3) [the Lord said to me, 'I shall show t]he children of Israel, so that they will 
know (4) [that I am the Lord.' Then he said, 'Son of Man, pro]phesy over the bones (5) [and say: 'Draw 
together, bone to its bone and] joint to its joint.' And it was (6)[so. Then he said a second time, 
'Prophesy, and let flesh cover the]m, and let them be covered with skin (7) [from above. ..]and let 
sinews come upon them.' (8) [And it was so. Then he said again, 'Prophesy t]o the four winds (9) [of 
Heaven, and let the winds blow on them, and th]ey will stand up- a great peo[ple], men...' 

Fragment 3 Column 2(1) and they will know that I am the Lord.' And he said to me, 'Consider 
carefully, (2) Son of Man, the land of Israel.' And I said, 'I see, Lord; it is desolate. (3) When will you 
gather them together?' And the Lord sai[d], 'A son of Belial will plan to oppress my people, (4) but I 
will not allow him to do so. His rule shall not come to pass, but he will cause a multitude to be defiled 
(and) there will be no seed left. (5) The mulberry bush will not produce wine, nor the bee honey ...(6) I 
will slay the Wicked in Memphis, and leading My sons out of Memphis, I will turn upon the re[s]t. (7) 
Just as they will say, 'Pe[a]ce and quiet is (ours), 'so they will say 'The land r[es]ts quietly.' (8) Just as 
it was in the days of . . . ancient . . ., so . . . (9) [in the fo]ur corners of heaven ... (10) [like a] 
consuming [fi]re ... 

Fragment 3 Column 3 (1).. . nor shall he have mercy on the Downtrodden, and he shall go to Babylon. 
Now, Babylon is like a cup in the Lord's hand; like refu[se] (2) he will hurl it . . . (3) in Babylon, and it 
will be ... (4) the dwelling of your fields . ..(5) their land will lie desolate ... 

Fragments 4-6 (2)... and sovereignty will devolve upon the Gentries] for [m]any[years,] while the 
children of Israel [l...](3)a heavy yoke in the lands of their captivity, and they will have no Deliverer, 
(4) because ...they have rejected My Laws, and their soul has scorned My teaching. Therefore I have 
hidden (5) My face from [them, until] they fill up the measure of their sins. This will be the sign for 
them, when they fill up the measure of (6) their sin ...I have abandoned the land because they have 
hardened their hearts against Me, and they do not kno[w] (7) tha [t...they have] done Evil again and 
again . .. (8) [and they broke My Covenant that I had made] with Ab[raham, I]saac and (9) [Jacob. [In] 
those [days] a blasphemous king will arise among the Gentiles, and do evil things ... (10) Israel from 
(being) a people. In his days I will break the Kingdom (1 1) of Egypt... both Egypt and Israel will I 
break, (and) give (them) over to the sword. (12)... [hi]gh places of the l[and ...] I have removed (its) 
inhabitants and abandoned the land into (13) the hands of the Angels of Mastemoth (Satan/Belial). I 
have hidden [My face from Is]rael. This will be their (14) sign: in the day when they leave the land 
...(15) the priests of Jerusalem to serve other gods ... (16) three [kings] who will rul[e ... 

11. Pseudo-Daniel (4Q243-245) 

The pseudo-Daniel portions that follow describe one or more occasions on which Daniel stood before 
King Belshazzar (cf. Dan. 5). Like Pseudo- Jeremiah, Second Ezekiel, and the Damascus Document, 
they furnish a tantalizingly mysterious and often apocalyptic view of history. This text refers to: 1. the 
flood and the tower of Babel; 2. the exodus from Egypt; 3. the exile to Babylon; 4. the first four 



kingdoms (see also the Vision of the Four Kingdoms below); 5. seemingly the Hellenistic era; and 6. 
probably the Roman era of the 'last days' or 'end of time'. 


The Greek Translation of the Old Testament known as the Septuagint, which was used by the Jews of 
Alexandria and Egypt and later by Christians in the east, includes several additional Daniel stories 
woven into the Biblical book. Some of these texts might even antedate Daniel, while others simply 
interpret it. For his part, Josephus provides a glimpse of how Daniel was seen by a first-century Jewish 
historian: 'One of the greatest prophets ... for the books that, he wrote (note the plural here) and left are 
read by us even now ... He not only predicted the future, like the other prophets, but specified when the 
events would happen (Ant 10.266-8). 

This description would not only have relevance for this text, but also for the view of prophets as 
soothsayers and fortune-tellers with special knowledge about the future in the first century, which we 
discussed in the introduction, lo this Chapter. The belief that Daniel had predicted not only what would 
happen, but when, was no doubt a significant factor in the timing of the war with Rome -in AD 66. For 
instance, the 7 0 years of wrath in Dan. 9:3 - a known interest in the War Scroll at Qumran - could 
have been seen as the period between the first outbreak of revolutionary activity at the time of Herod's 
death in 4 BC (not un-coincidentally the time assigned to Jesus' birth) and the final proclamation of the 
uprising (AD 66); or 'the time, two times, and a half leading up to 'the End Time' in Dan. 12:7, the 312 
years between the stoning of James the Just in AD 62 and the outbreak of the uprising. 

This brings us to the important apocalyptic references to the 'Kings of the Peoples' and 'the Kingdom 
of the Peoples' in the present text, paralleling references to a 'boastful King' or a 'son of Belial' in the 
previous text. These references are tantalizing. If they refer to the first century, then there is every 
possibility, depending on the interpretation and reconstruction of the names, that there is a reference to 
Herod, and perhaps even his father Antipater, in Fines 3 0-3 1. 

The reference to 3 5 years in Fine 3 1 is, of course, very close to the number of years of Herod's rule 
between 39 B.C and 4 BC, but this is only a suggestion and must be treated with care. Whether such a 
reconstruction is possible is probably tied to the interpretation of these allusions to 'the Kings of the 
Peoples'/'Kingdom of the Peoples' in Fines 24, 35 and 36. The 'Kings of the Peoples', as we have said, 
is an allusion found in a crucial section of the Damascus Document (viii. 10) about 'pollution of the 
Temple', the 'treasury', 'fornication' (even possibly incest), the 'poison of vipers' - the 'Kings' being 
specifically identified with the vipers - etc. There are also parallel references in the Habakkuk Pesher 
to 'peoples' and 'additional ones of the peoples' as we have noted. 

The term 'peoples' used in this manner is known in Roman jurisprudence, where it specifically refers to 
petty provinces particularly in the eastern part of the Empire, and their kings. Even Paul in Rom. 11:13 
uses this terminology in addressing the 'peoples', designating himself as 'Apostle to the Peoples'. 
Certainly petty kings like the Herodians were referred to in this manner in Roman jurisprudence as a 
matter of course and have to be considered among these 'Kings of the Peoples'. 

On the other hand, the 'Kingdom of the Peoples' may reflect an earlier stage in this usage. Then it 
would be more obscure. The term is known in Roman administrative practice during this period; for 
instance in Cicero in De Domo 90 or Suetonius, on Caligula, 35.3. Where Paul is concerned, he very 
likely refers to his own Herodian origins and relationship to such 'peoples' in Rom. 16: 1 1. Indeed such 



an explanation, if substantiated, is helpful in illuminating his Roman citizenship and easy relations 
with high Roman officials or their proteges throughout his career. 

In Line 12, it is possible that one encounters a 400-year symbolic historical scheme, beginning with the 
going out from Egypt of the kind one encounters in the Damascus Document (i.5 -6; 390 years). As 
noted above, one should be careful of the chronological precision of these visionary reckonings and 
take them as symbolic or as approximations only. Where the 390 years in the Damascus Document is 
concerned, for instance, there can be little doubt that this relates to Ezek. 4:9 - an important prophet at 
Qumran - having to do with the absence of prophecy in Israel. The reference to 'seventy years' in Line 
22, as with similar chronological reckonings in the Angels of Mastemoth and the Rule of Belial text 
above, ties this text to the Daniel cycle of literature. 
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Translation 

(1)... Daniel befo[re...] (2) Belshazzar ...(4) after the flood ... (5) Noah from Lubar [the mountain . ..] 
(6) a city ... (7) the tower; [its] heig[ht ...] (9) [up] on the tower and ...(10) to visit the sons of ...(12) 
[fo]ur hundred [years ...] (13) ... all of them, and they will go out from (14) Egypt by the hand of ...and 
their crossing [will be](at)[the] River Jordan ... (15)and their sons . . . (17) the children of Israel 
preferred their presence (i.e., that of the false gods) to the [presence of God.] (18) [They were 
sacrificing their sons to the Demons of Falsehood, and God was angry at them and de [tided] to give 
(19) them into the power of Nebufchadnezzar the king of Ba]bylon, and to lay waste to their land 
before them by the hands of ...(2 0) members of the exilic community ... (21) and He scattered them . 

. . (22) an oppression of seve[nt]y years ...(23) this great [kingdom], and He will save the[m . . .] (24) 
powerful, a Kingdom of the Peoples . . .] (25) this is the fi[rst] Kingdom ... (26) [he will] rule (some 
number of) years... (27) Balakros ... (29) [y]ears ... (30) ... rhosthe son of ... (31) [and ... rh]os [will 
rule] thirty-five years . . . (32) to say . . . (33) [Ev]i[l] has led astray . . . (34) [in] this [time] the called 
ones will be gathered .. . (35) [the Kings of] the Peoples, and from (that) day on there shall be ... 
(36)[Holy] Ones and the Kings of the Peoples ... (37) they shall be doi[ng] until [this] day .. .(3 9) and 
what (40). .. Daniel (41) ... a book that he gave (42)... Kohath (43) ... Uzzi[ah...] (44) A[b]iathar... (46) 
Jehoniah (47) ... Simeon (48) ...David, Solomon (49) ... Ahazi[ah, ...] (51) to bring Evil to an end (52) . 


. . these will wander astray in blindness (53) . . . [th]ese (people.) Then there shall arise (54)... 

[H]oly 0[n]es shall return (5 5)... Evil. 

12. The Son Of God (4Q246) (Plate 4) 

This is another Messianic pseudo-Daniel fragment in Aramaic, relating to the literature centering about 
that figure. It is full of the language and heightened imagery of these apocalyptic visionary recitals. In 
fact, it takes its cue from a reference in the Biblical Daniel to the 'Kingdom' that 'the God of Heaven 
will set up ... which shall never be destroyed', nor be conquered or absorbed, but rather 'last forever' 
(Dan. 2:44). There are also parallels in style with the 'little Apocalypse' in the New Testament, where 
Jesus is pictured as foretelling the future woes leading to the destruction of Jerusalem (Luke 21:20). 

A key phrase in the text is, of course, the reference to calling the coming kingly or Messianic figure, 
whose 'rule will be an eternal rule', 'the son of God' or 'the son of the Most High', while previous 
kingdoms, because of their transitoriness, are compared only to 'shooting stars'. Other imagery in the 
Biblical Daniel also helped define our notions about Jesus as a Messianic figure, imagery relating to 
the 'Son of Man coming on the clouds of Heaven' (Dan. 7:13). This imagery is strong in the War 
Scroll, where it is used to interpret 'the Star Prophecy' (Columns xiff. This is repeated even more 
forcefully in Column xixf., where the Heavenly Host is depicted as coming on the clouds of Heaven 
and 'shedding judgement' like 'rain' on all mankind). 

There can be no denying the relation of allusions of this kind to the Lukan prefiguration of Jesus: 'He 
will be great, and will be called the son of the Most High; and the Lord God will give him the Throne 
of his father David ... Lor that reason the Holy offspring will be called the Son of God' (Luke 1:32-35). 
Images of this kind, however, abound in Old Testament scripture, particularly in honouring great 
kings. See, for instance, Ps. 2:7: 'You are My son; on this day have I begotten you' (in Christian 
tradition, part of the prefiguration of Jesus' baptism; for a more Jewish Christian presentation of this, 
see Heb. 1:5 and 5:5). See, too, 2 Sam. 7:14: 'I will be a father to him [David] and he shall be a son to 
Me', or Ps. 89:27: 'He shall say to Me, "You are my father, my God - the Rock of my deliverance.'" 

Scriptural pre-figurations such as these are also strong in Wisdom and at Qumran, where all 'the 
Righteous' are reckoned as 'the sons of God'. This is particularly true in the Qumran Hymns where the 
'sonship' imagery regarding the Righteous and its putative author 'the Teacher of Righteousness' is 
strong throughout. In the Son of God text, one should also note the emphasis on 'Truth' or 
'Righteousness' two central Qumran concepts (hence, our capitalization of them throughout this work). 
Nor can there be any mistaking its eschatological nature and its emphasis on 'judging' or 'the Last 
judgement', more key Qumran conceptuality's probably stemming from Daniel's proclamation of 'the 
end time' in 8:20, 11:25, etc. 

That the concepts incorporated in words of this kind have gone directly into Christian presentations of 
its Messiah and his activities is hardly to be doubted. See, for instance, Line 4 in Column 2 and Matt. 
10:3 4: 'I came not to send peace, but a sword.' This kind of 'sword' allusion is also found in Column 
xix. 12 above of the War Scroll, 'the sword of God', used in the war against 'the Kittim'. Lurther to this, 
one should note the allusion again to 'Peoples' in Line 8. 


One point, however, should be emphasized: the Messianic figure envisaged in texts like the Son of 



God, War Scroll, etc.., whether taken figuratively or otherwise, is extremely war-like. This is in line 
with the general uncompromising, militant and nationalist ethos of the Qumran corpus; the Messianic 
figure was to be a triumphant, quasi-nationalist king figure. One should also note that the peace 
envisaged in this text will only come after the cataclysmic Messianic war. As in the War Scroll, God 
will assist in this enterprise with His Heavenly Host. For the War Scroll, this is the point of the 
extreme purity regulations and being in camps in the wilderness, which is put in vii-5-6 as follows: 
'because the Angels of Holiness are with their hosts,' i.e. 'the war volunteers, the Perfect in Spirit and 
body ready for the Day of Vengeance'. We shall learn more about the extreme purity regulations 
required in the 'camps' in the last column of the Damascus Document in Chapter 6 below. 
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Translation 

Column 1 (1) [the king. And when the Spirit] came to rest upo[n] him, he fell before the throne. (2) 
[Then Daniel arose and said,] ’0 Wing, why are you angry; why do you [grind] your teeth? (3)[The 
G]rear [God] has revealed to you [that which is to come.] It shall indeed all come to pass, unto 
eternity. (4) [There will be violence and gr]eat [Evils.] Oppression will be upon the earth. (5) [Peoples 
will make war,] and battles shall multiply among the nations, (6) [until the King of the people of God 
arises. He will become] the King of Syria and [E]gypt. (7) [All the peoples will serve him,] and he 


shall become [gre]at upon the earth. (8)[... All w]ill make [peace,] and all will serve (9) [him.] He will 
be called [son of the Gr]eat [God;] by His Name he shall be designated. 

Column 2 (1) He will be called the son of God; they will call him son of the Most High. Like the 
shooting stars (2) that you saw, thus will be their Kingdom. They will rule for a given period of year[s] 
upon (3) the earth, and crush everyone. People will crush people, and nation (will crush) nation, (4) 
until the people of God arises and causes everyone to rest from the sword. (5) His Kingdom will be an 
Eternal Kingdom, and he will be Righteous in all his Ways. He [will jud]ge (6) the earth in 
Righteousness, and everyone will make peace. The sword shall cease from the earth, (7) and every 
nation will bow down to him. As for the Great God, with His help (8) he will make war, and He will 
give all the peoples into his power; all of them (9) He will throw down before him. His rule will be an 
Eternal rule, and all the boundaries... 

13. The Vision Of The Four Kingdoms (4Q547) 

This is another tantalizing apocalypse in Aramaic relating to the Daniel cycle of literature, as well as to 
a certain extent Enoch. In it, the king (possibly either Belshazzar or Nebuchadnezzar) sees a vision of 
four trees, each represented by an Angel. As each tree represents a kingdom, some relationship with 
the Dan. 7 -8 vision of the four kingdoms is evident. 

When the text assigns Angels to trees, and thereby to the kingdoms, it is developing an already ancient 
idea prominent in Daniel. In Dan. 10:13, the seer encounters an Angel, presumably the Heavenly 
interpreter of visions, Gabriel. This Angel is also of fundamental importance to the heir to many of 
these traditions, Islam. He tells Daniel that he would have come earlier, but 'the prince of the Kingdom 
of Persia opposed' him for 2 1 days. Thus Israel's Angel seems to have been engaged in heavenly 
combat with the Angel of the Kingdom of the Persians. Only with the aid of another Angel, Michael - 
already figuring prominently in many of these texts - was he able to advance. A similar understanding 
of the interplay between the worlds of the seen and the unseen would appear to animate this vision. 

It would be interesting to know the identities of all the trees in the Four Kingdoms text, for then one 
might better appreciate just how the work relates to parallel visions in the Biblical Daniel or Enoch. 
Only the identity of the first, Babylon, is preserved in Line 5. Does the work end with Alexander of 
Macedon, or does it come down to the Roman period? Does it contain material of equal antiquity and 
authority as the Biblical Daniel or Enoch? Or, is this work rather an explication of Daniel, composed 
later? 

The use of trees to represent kingdoms has ample precedent in the ancient motif of the cosmic tree (cf. 
Ezek. 17 and 31 and Zech. 1 1:2), and parallels the use of other symbols like animals and horns in 
Daniel and Enoch. In Dan. 4, Nebuchadnezzar has a dream in which he sees '.. . a tree in the middle of 
the earth of great size. The tree became large and strong, and its height reached up to the heavens...' 
Daniel later tells the king that this tree represents the king himself and his kingdom, but the book of 
Daniel does not develop this equation any further. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 1 (5) ... the [Li]ght of the Angels who were (6) ... he said to them, 'It will all 
happen ...'(7) high. It is he who ... (8) and he said to me, 'O King, because . . .' (9) as everything was 
done, they would arise (10) ... he said, 'They shall be.' And he explicated to them clearly (11) ... their 
lords. One of them (12) [ ... Then the Angel upon w]hom 

Fragment 1 Column 2(1) (rested) the brilliant Light arose, and the four tree[s after him.] (2) A tree 
arose, and (the others) moved away from it. He (the Angel) sai[d to me ...’What](3) kind of tree is it?' I 
replied, 'If only I could see and underst[an]d it.' [Then I saw] (4) a balsam tree ... (5) I asked it, 'What 
is your name? 'It replied, 'Babylon.' [Then I said to it,] (6) '[Yo]u are he who shall rule over Persia.' 
Then [I saw another tr]ee (7) [that was be]low where we were standing, and it swore . . . and claimed 
(8) to be different, (superior to the previous tree?) ... So I asked him, 'What is [your] name?' [He 
replied ...] (9) I said to him, 'You are he wh[o shall rule over . . .'] [By] (10) my power and by the 
region ... he swore [ . . . And I saw] (11) [the] third tree, [and] I said to [him, 'What is your name?' 

He replied,] (12)'Your vision ...' 

Fragment 2 (1) ... and I said to him, 'This is it. Who is the ruler of...' 

Fragment 3 (9 )... the lord of ... (10) the Most High God ... (11) which is upon them ... (12) [the Lor]d 
of all, he who appoints judges ... 

Fragment 4 (9) ... they shall seize (10) ... the vision (11 )... you have spoken (12) [...the kin]g who shall 
escape ... 


Notes 


(8) The Angels of Mastemoth and the Rule of Belial (4Q3 90) 

Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, Books, 254-5; D. Dimant, 'New Light from Qumran on the Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha - 4Q390', in J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner (eds), Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls - Madrid, 1 8-2 1 March 1 991 (Universidad 
Complutense/ Brill: Madrid/Leiden, 1992). Photograph: PAM 43.5 06. This text may be called a 
pseudo-Moses, but it is uncertain that Moses is the 'author' or person addressed. The language of the 
text is reminiscent of the book of Jeremiah, so this might be a pseudo-Jeremiah text; it may also have 
been addressed to some other visionary. 

(9) Pseudo-Jeremiah (4Q 385) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 42.505 and 43.496. Because of the geography of this 
text and its vocabulary, it can also be viewed as a pseudo-Ezekiel text. 

(10) Second Ezekiel (4Q385 -89) 

Previous Discussions: J. Strugnell and D. Dimant, '4Q Second Ezekiel', Revue de Qumran 13(1988)54- 
8; D. Dimant and J.Strugnell, 'The Merkabah Vision in Second Ezekiel (4Q385 4)', Revue de Qumran 
14(1990)331-48. Photographs: PAM 43.493, 43.495, 43.501, 43.503 and 43.504. The order of the 
fragments is uncertain; we present them roughly as their relation to the book of Ezekiel would suggest. 
The reference to 'the Angels of Mastemoth' in Fragments 4-6 ties it to the first text we have given this 
name to. 

(11) Pseudo-Daniel (4Q243-245) 

Previous Discussion: J. T. Milik, "'Priere de Nabonide" et autres ecrits d'un cycle de Daniel. Fragments 
arameens de Qumran 4', Revue Biblique 63 (1956)411-15. Photographs: PAM 43.247,43.249, 43.252 
and 43.259. The text presented here is a tentative composite of the three manuscripts. Because these 
texts are so fragmentary, the order of the portions is uncertain, nor is it certain that Manuscript C is the 
same literary work as Manuscripts A and B. Manuscript C certainly preserves the end of its text (here, 
Lines 5 1-5). 

(12) The Son of God (4Q246) 

Previous Discussions: J. Fitzmyer,'The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic to the Study of the New 
Testament', New Testament Studies 20 (1974) 391-4; Milik, Books, 60, 2 13, 2 61; F. Garcia-Martinez, 
'4Q24 6: Tipo de Anticristo o Libertador escatologico?' in El Misterio de la Palabra. Homenaje a L. 
Alonso Schokel (Cristiandad; Madrid, 1983) 229-44. Photographs: PAM 42.601 and 43.236. 

(13) The Vision of the Four Kingdoms (4Q547) 


Previous Discussion: J. T. Milik, "'Priere de Nabonide" et autres ecrits d'un cycle de Daniel. Fragments 



arameens de Qumran 4', Revue Biblique 66 (19 5 6) 411 note 2. Photographs: 4 3.57 6 (Manuscript A), 
43.579 (Manuscript B). We present Manuscript A, with reconstructions following Manuscript B. Not 
all reconstructions, however, are found in Manuscript B. Some reflect our own insight into the text. 



Chapter 3 - Biblical Interpretation 


The Jews at the time of the writing of the Scrolls can truly be described as a 'people of the Book'. But 
which writings were recognized as sacred? The situation represented by the literature before us was 
still to a certain extent fluid. The Bible recognized by Jews and Protestants was put in its final form 
around AD 100 after the fall of the Temple in AD 7 0 by those in the process of developing Rabbinic 
Judaism. Nor would the decisions made by these heirs of the Pharisee Rabbi Yohanan ben Zacchai, 
the individual who in Talmudic sources is described as having applied 'the Star Prophecy' to 
Vespasian - the destroyer of Jerusalem and future emperor in Rome - have been particularly welcome 
among the supporters of the tradition represented by the literature of the Scrolls. 

Yet it is possible to say a few things about which books were already considered holy or authoritative 
merely on the basis of inspecting the Scrolls themselves. Certainly the Law as we have come to know 
it (that ascribed to Moses), as well as the Prophets, had already acquired the aura of sacredness, and 
they are referred to in this manner by the authors of the Scrolls, though additional books like the 
Temple Scroll and additions like those to Ezekiel above would appear to have still been in the process 
of being created. Psalms, too, with some additions, would appear to have been recognized. 

Most surviving writings from Qumran and later materials about these times, like the Rabbinic 
Mishnah and Tosefta, are concerned with understanding and applying the requirements of books and 
writings already considered sacred. Where the books ascribed to Moses and the Prophets, and to 
David (the Psalms) were concerned, there appear to have been few sceptics. The problem in the 
literature before us was not really where to look for God. Writings like the Law, Prophets and Psalms 
represented His direct communication with His people. The problem was how to understand that 
communication. 

Various techniques developed to solve this. One method was to extrapolate the basic principles of life 
from the literature already recognized as sacred and then weave an entertaining story illustrating them. 
Books like Judith and 3 Maccabees, not so far found at Qumran, represent this kind of approach, as do 
the stories of Tobit and the Persian Court in this Chapter. A related technique was to 'rewrite' Biblical 
stories, expanding or revising them with new details in accordance with one's own understanding of 
what God required or how certain aspects of this legacy needed to be interpreted or approached. 

The Genesis Apocryphon from Cave 1, published earlier, is an example of such rewriting. So are parts 
of the document with which we start this Chapter, the Genesis Florilegium. Both of them are 
concerned with rewriting certain aspects of the Genesis narrative which their writers for some reason 
considered important. As in the story of the Biblical flood, they insert interpretative words into long 
passages of Biblical text while at the same time paring away what they regarded as dross. In this way, 
a new, more focused - if tendentious story emerges; and overlaps, reflecting the amalgam of previous 
textual traditions, either by design or otherwise disappear. 

The various stories involving the mysterious Enoch who, because he was described as ’walking with 
God' in Gen. 5:24, was thought not to have died, are another variation of this genre. A lively 
pseudepigraphic tradition developed in Enoch's name, intent on capitalizing on the apocalyptic, 
visionary and mystical insights implicit in his having visited Heaven and lived. The jubilees cycle is 


another example of rewriting and developing aspects of the Genesis tradition with an eye towards 
enhancing certain parts of it which were considered important by the author. Pseudo Jubilees in this 
Chapter is a variation of this tradition, though aspects of Enochic literature also shine through the 
fragmentary document that has survived. 

Perhaps the most important method for enhancing previously recognized Biblical texts at Qumran was 
using the direct interpretative one, called pesher because of the constant allusion throughout in the text 
to the Hebrew word pishro ('its interpretation is'). At Qumran this approach usually involved a high 
degree of esotericism, as the exegesis played on a passage or some vocabulary from older texts like 
Isaiah, Nahum, Hosea, Habakkuk or Psalms, and developed it in the most intense and imaginative 
manner conceivable, relating it to the present life of the community, its heroes and enemies, and the 
people of Israel. 

Pesharim (plural for pesher) such as these were even embedded in documents like the War Scroll, 
where 'the Star Prophecy' was treated in this manner, and the Damascus Document, where, as we have 
seen, Ezek. 44: 15's reference to 'the sons of Zadok' and similar prophecies were interpreted in the 
most graphic and vivid manner in relation to contemporary events and the interests of the community. 
The document we have called (recalling John Allegro's similar usage) the Genesis Florilegium 
contains examples of this kind of pesher as well, particularly when it comes to interpreting the 
Messianic 'Shiloh Prophecy' (Gen. 49:10). 

Such interpretations often had nothing whatever to do with the underlying Biblical text, often playing 
on but a few words or an isolated allusion in it to produce the desired commentary. Sometimes words 
in the underlying were deliberately changed to produce the desired exegesis having to do with 
contemporary events and almost nothing to do with the original prophecy, except casually. This is the 
case in passages in the Habakkuk Pesher and Ezek. 44:15 in the Damascus Document above. Parallel 
processes of this kind can also be said to have taken place in the Gospels. 

Finally, an author might wish to launch a direct attack on some overarching problem that particularly 
exercised him, such as Biblical chronology or genealogy. This approach is again illustrated in the 
presentation of the flood chronology in the Genesis Florilegium, as well as the Biblical Chronology 
and Hur and Miriam texts which follow it below. These very easily flow into what it is called later in 
Rabbinic circles Midrash (i.e. homiletic story). 

14. A Genesis Florilegium (4 Q252) (Plate 5) 

This text is one of the most fascinating in the corpus. It consists of some six columns as we have 
reconstructed it and skims over the main Genesis narrative, alighting only on points and issues it 
wishes for some reason to clarify or re-present. These include the flood, Ham's son Canaan's 
punishment, the early days of Abram/ Abraham, Sodom and Gommorah, and Reuben's offence against 
his father. It ends, perhaps most importantly, with Jacob's blessing of his children. This last, more of 
an interpretation (pesher) than a rewrite, incorporates some of the most telling Messianic 
pronouncements of any Qumran text in this or any other volume. 


In the process, the author picks up some of the major modern scholarly problems in Genesis textual 



analysis and attempts what in his terms is clearly a resolution. For instance, he attempts to set forth a 
proper chronology of the flood story, coming up with a 364-day calendar of the Jubilees type. 
Contradictory elements are either harmonized, passed over or deleted in the interests of rationalizing a 
coherent calendar and explaining its intrinsic applicability to the flood story. In the process it sorts out 
inconsistent elements in what modern scholars refer to as the Yah wist or Elohist (Priestly) parts of the 
narrative. 

Since the main concern of the first two columns about Noah and the flood is calendrical, the 
traditional story is subordinated to this interest. The calendar is an extremely important matter, and it 
has been said that whoever controls the calendar, its feast days and rituals, controls the society. 
Rabbinic literature, building on the Pharisee tradition that preceded it, was originally dependent on a 
lunar calendar that was only later harmonized, following Roman developments, with a solar year. It 
should, however, be noted that a 'pre-Rabbinic' form of the lunisolar calendar already existed in our 
period, as several of the 'Priestly Courses' texts in Chapter 4 below demonstrate. 

In theory, this calendar depended on human observation for new moons and the like. Qumran abjured 
this, attempting a solar harmonization of an intellectual kind and obviously wishing to develop very 
early on a harmonious total mathematical scheme that did not depend on human failings. In the 
process, feast days were located at the beginning of weeks, and everything regularized to accord with 
a full 364-day, one-year scheme including intercalated days. 

For instance, the full year, 364-day cycle is completed at the bottom of Column 1 and the beginning of 
Column 2 with the notice that the earth was completely dry on the seventeenth day of the first month, 
not the twenty-seventh as in Biblical tradition. The tradition that the flood lasted only one year is 
known in Jubilees (5:31), but its author seems to have tried to have it both ways and adopt an 
intermediate position between the text before us and the Biblical tradition of more than one year. For 
him, though the land was dry on the seventeenth day of the second month, it was not until the twenty- 
seventh day - the end of the flood in the Biblical text we are familiar with that Noah sent the animals 
out of the ark. Noah himself did not really leave the ark until the first day of the third month, two 
weeks later (6:1). 

Our text disagrees, noting in Lines 2 - 3 of Column 2 that ’on Sunday, on that very day, Noah went 
forth from the ark'; and as if to further punctuate this point, it adds, 'thereby completing a full year of 
364 days'. It returns to this point, showing it to be a major concern, in the next line (4- 5), repeating: 
'Noah {went forth} from the ark at the appointed time - one full year.’ Because the polemic is so 
emphatic, it would appear that the author of the text is familiar with the traditional text, which is 
probably the Pharisaic one. That this is the point he wants to hammer home, i.e. that the flood came to 
an end on the same Sunday the 17th one full year after it began, could not be clearer. The rest of the 
narrative is subordinated to this. Colourful detail, like the size of the ark, the kinds of animals and the 
raven are discarded. 

Because of the author's abstract, mathematical flair and because his calendar is mathematically 
speaking so harmonized, days of the week do not fluctuate over the month, whatever the year, and he 
proceeds to give the exact calendrical day of the week for all significant events in the story. In fact, he 
adds extra days, some perhaps coinciding with significant festival days as in 1.8 or 1.22. For a precise 



analysis of the scheme of this calendar in this text, see the notes at the end of this Chapter. For more 
on the calendar as it related to courses in the Temple, and other matters of Temple service, see further 
discussions in Chapter 4. 

In the next story from the Noah cycle, the author shows again that his intention is to explain an 
inherent contradiction in the narrative as it has come down to us, namely why God cursed Canaan, son 
of Ham, when it was Ham who had actually 'uncovered his father's nakedness' (Gen. 9:2 6). Though 
any reasonable person would notice this problem, normative tradition usually does not. Showing that 
the author both knows the traditional text and is intent on rationalizing certain obvious problems in it, 
Column 2.7 explains, somewhat triumphantly, that since God had already blessed Noah's sons, He 
could hardly retract that blessing. Despite its facileness, it is an explanation, and shows that people of 
this school of thought in the Qumran period (as opposed to some others) were already doing 
elementary text criticism, a fact which also stands out in the reconstruction of the flood narrative 
preceding it. 

This is again clear in the treatment of the next episode about Abraham; we are dealing with one 
interesting problem after another in the traditional Genesis text. Column 2.8 shows that the author 
knows that Abraham will receive a name change in Gen. 17:5. But in 9ff. it switches back to the 
earlier name Abram as it moves on to the story it is really interested in, Sodom and Gomorrah. In the 
process, it confronts another problem that seems to have puzzled many commentators, such as Philo 
in de migratione Abrahami 177 and the author of the Book of Acts 7:4, i.e. the apparent implication in 
Gen. 12:4 that Abraham left Haran after the death of his father. 

Gen. 11:32 had already put Terah's age at the time of his death at 2 05. In 1 1 :2 6 it specified his age at 
the time of 'Abram's' birth as 70. Some traditions - most notably the version of the Pentateuch 
possessed by the Samaritans and one Septuagint manuscript obviously related to it - add the number 7 
5 after these two passages to denote Terah's age at the time of his death - thereby adding to the 
conundrum. 

Our text is trying to clarify this problem. In the process it rejects the position of Philo and Acts above, 
that since Gen. 12:4 is placed after Gen. 1 1:32, it likewise has to be thought of as recording an event 
that happened chronologically after it. Rather, it adds its own more precise, numerical specifications, 
as it did in the flood narrative preceding it, definitively clarifying this problem in the traditional text. 
Column 2.8 adds the key piece of numerical data not found in the Bible, that Terah was 1 40 years of 
age when he migrated to Haran, i.e. that he had lived 7 0 more years in Ur before migrating to Haran. 

In another mathematical rationalization not found in the Bible, the text now deduces Abram's age at 
the time of Terah's migration as also being 7 0 (Line 9), to it also fills an important lacuna in 
Abraham's biographical chronology. It then moves on to add another five years to Abram's age (and 
by implication Terah's too) to make up the total of 75, his age in Gen. 12:5 when he departed for 
Canaan. Finally, by implication granting the traditional number 7 0 for Terah's age at the time of 
Abram's birth, it affixes some last numerological data, i.e. Terah lived 65 years in Haran after Abram's 
departure, thereby making up the total of 205 the author started with (2.10). That his concerns are 
mathematical could not be more apparent. 



Another important point it makes, before moving on to even more serious concerns and the second of 
the two Genesis 'salvation of the Righteous' stories, is that Abraham was the 'friend of God'. The 
actual terminology used in 2.8 is 'beloved of God'. This is precisely the language the Damascus 
Document uses to describe Abraham. Interestingly, CD,ii.l8ff. does so following an allusion to the 
'Heavenly Watchers' and the Noah story just as here. For it, the former fell 'because they walked in the 
stubbornness of their heart' and 'did not keep the Commandments of God' (italics ours). 

Interestingly too, this is precisely the language James. 3:2 3 and 4:4 uses to discuss how his adversary 
turned himself into 'the Enemy of God' 4:4. We noted this language above when discussing the 
meaning of Mastema - 'Enemy' or 'Adversary'. For the Damascus Document, Abraham was designated 
'beloved of God', language very familiar to Islam, because 'he kept the Commandments' (language 
also familiar to the Letter of James), and it proceeds to designate Isaac and Jacob as 'friends of God' as 
well, just as later Muhammad designates them along with Abraham as 'those who have surrendered to 
God' i.e. Muslims (Koran 2:133ff.). 

The first of these 'escape and salvation' stories in Genesis is, of course, the Noah story. Gen. 6:9 
describes Noah as 'Righteous and perfect in his generation', important terminologies in Qumran 
literature. The second is the story of Lot. This is picked up in Column 3, which follows in the 
document before us. This interest, in a compendium as short as the Florilegium which simply skims 
Genesis for interesting issues, in the two first escape and rescue stories involving 'Zaddikim' in the 
bible is probably not accidental. It reflects the preeminent position 'the Righteous' play in Qumran 
ideology generally, as they do in Jewish Christianity to follow, and Kabbalah thereafter. 

This interest is also apparent in the Gospel of Thomas 12, as is, of course, the parallel interest in 
James: In the place where you are to go, go to James the Righteous One for whose sake Heaven and 
Earth came into existence'. Curiously the best place to look for an explanation of the allusions here is 
in the medieval Jewish work of mysticism, the Zohar. Discussing this Noah episode in 59b, it 
describes 'the Zaddik' in Prov. 10:25's words as the 'Foundation of the world, and ... the Pillar that 
upholds it'. In the Zohar's view, and in much of Jewish mysticism thereafter, the very existence of the 
universe is predicated on the existence of the Righteous/ Righteous One. 

In the Genesis Florilegium, there is a collateral interest in sexual matters reflecting the condemnation 
of 'fornication' which one finds in other Qumran documents like that in the 'three nets of Belial' 
section of the Damascus Document. This is a main concern of James' instructions to overseas 
communities in Acts, as it is in the letter attributed to his name. This concern is not only prominent in 
both the Ham / Canaan and Sodom/Gomorrah episodes before us, but also the stories which follow 
these about blotting out Amalek's name 'from under Heaven' and Reuben's disqualification from his 
rightful legacy owing to his sexual relations with his father's concubine Bilha. This latter was 
seemingly as jarring to ancient ears as it is to modern. Referred to in the Blessings of Jacob at the end 
of Gen. 49:3-4, Reuben's disqualification sets the stage for the blessings on Judah that follow, which 
are themselves, as we shall see, of very great interest and the climax of the present text as well. 

The problem of Reuben's supposed transgression also seems to have disturbed the author of Jub. 
33:10ff., who wrestled with the question of why Reuben was not treated according to the Law and 
stoned as per Lev. 18 and 20. He explains - again somewhat facilely - that the laws of incest had not 



as yet been revealed. The Damascus Document takes the same approach to David's 'multiplying wives 
unto himself (a practice it described as ’fornication' in a previous column), explaining that this ban did 
not come into effect until 'the coming of Zadok' whenever this was, it was obviously conceived of as 
being after David's time (v. 1 - 5). This approach is portentous for the history of Western civilization, 
because Paul uses this point and in Gal. 3 and Rom. 4, makes it the centerpiece of his approach to 
Abraham and the Law, i.e. Abraham came before the Law and therefore was not 'justified' ('made 
Righteous’) by it. Muhammad interestingly enough also uses a variation of this to describe his 
approach to Abraham, namely that he came before both Judaism and Christianity. 

Here the Genesis Florilegium somewhat laconically adds the words, 'and he reproved him' (Line 5). In 
other words, it makes it clear that this was all Reuben did. We will find the same words actually used 
in a text dealing with matters of 'bodily emissions' involving Community discipline at the end of this 
work. However in noting that Reuben was only first theoretically and implying that Judah would be 
first in actuality, it again inadvertently reveals its main concern Jacob's blessings on Judah to follow. 

The issue of the Amalekites is a different one, but also interesting. Column 4.1 distinctly designates 
them as the issue of another questionable relationship with a concubine, i.e. 'fornication' again. 4.2-3's 
almost word-for-word evocation of a speech of Moses from Exod. 17:14 shows the modus operandi of 
the author, i.e. 1. he knows the entire Bible text (at least those books mentioned above), and 2. he is 
doing Biblical commentary on or exegesis of it. 

The addition of the eschatological phrase 'the last days’ in the same line, which our text deliberately 
adds to the speech attributed to Moses in Exod. 17:14, is also instructive. Otherwise both speeches are 
identical. This, of course, highlights the eschatological themes with which the text ends, as it does 
what is expected in 'the last times' regarding Amalek. 

This leads to another point. Moses predicts the absolute eradication of the Amalekites, i.e. their name 
would be 'blotted out from under Heaven'. Though the text in 4.1 refers to Saul's smiting the 
Amalekites (showing once again that the author knows that Biblical story as well), and it is possible to 
think that for him, this fulfilled the Biblical prophecy, the point is that Saul did not do so. Samuel had 
put the Amalekites under ban, but Saul did not carry this out, and even though, according to the Bible, 
he later repented of this, he was ’rejected’ (note - again the use of the tell-tale word ma’as repeatedly 
throughout the Biblical account). 

Saul's failure to do this leads directly to the anointment of David in 1 Sam. 16. This is crucial, and the 
author of our text is most surely aware of it. But that is what he is interested in - the anointment of 
David and the elevation of Judah to be set forth in an eschatological manner in the interpretation of 
the ’Shiloh Prophecy’ that follows. With the deftest hand and the most delicate of brush strokes, our 
author is doing extremely sophisticated Biblical criticism. 

Also illustrative is the completely unbending and militant attitude in evidence here. This is absolutely 
characteristic of the attitude of Qumran and is consistent across the corpus. No peaceful Essenes 
these. The addition of 'the last days’ or ’end of days’ to Moses’ speech is also then purposeful and 
clearly eschatological. Since Saul failed to do it, the memory of Amalek will only 'be erased from 
under Heaven' properly in ’the last days’. And who will do it? Clearly the Messiah, with whom the text 



closes. 


Column 5 moves on to Judah. The exegesis it contains has to be considered the climax of the work 
and for our purposes, exegesis generally at Qumran. Nor are we any longer in the realm of Biblical 
rewrite or condensation, but exegesis pure and simple. This takes as its starting point Jacob's blessing 
on Judah in Gen. 49: 10: 'The Sceptre shall not pass from Judah, nor the Staff from between his feet 
until the coming of the Shiloh to whom the peoples will gather.' 

In an exegesis of the most far-reaching eschatological significance, Column 5.1 interprets 'the 
Sceptre', also mentioned in the Star Prophecy in Num. 24 - the 'Star' and the 'Sceptre' are equivalent - 
in terms of the Government. It will be recalled that the latter prophecy is also interpreted, as we have 
seen above, in the Damascus Document. Though the first part of the exegesis of the Shiloh Prophecy 
is missing from the present document, it is clear that this is to involve a Davidic descendant, i.e. 
someone from 'the seed' of David mentioned in Line 5.5, which was so important in Christian 
Messianic expectations we've mentioned. In 5.2 the 'Staff or 'Law-Giver' (the Mehokkek ) in the 
Shiloh Prophecy is interpreted in terms of 'the Covenant of the Kingdom'. In Lines 3 -4, the 'feet' in 
this prophecy are interpreted as the leaders or military commanders of Israel and finally, most 
significantly of all, 'Shiloh' is distinctly identified as 'the Messiah of Righteousness'. That he is to be a 
descendant of David is made explicit in Line 5.5 as we have seen. 

This Mehokkek or 'Staff is also mentioned in another prophecy from Num. 2 1:18. Like the Star 
Prophecy from Num. 24 that follows it, this too is interpreted in the Damascus Document (vi.3 - 11). 
In Column vii. 2 0 of the Damascus Document, the 'Sceptre' referred to in the Star Prophecy is 
definitively interpreted in terms of the Nasi ha— 'Edah/'the Leader of the Community', the subject of 
the text by that name in Chapter 1 . 

In the interpretation of the Mehokkek prophecy that precedes it, 'Damascus' is mentioned, from which 
the Damascus Document takes its name. So are 'the penitents of Israel', who are also mentioned in the 
exegesis of Ezekiel's 'sons of Zadok' prophecy two columns prior to this in Column iv. These 
'penitents' - called 'the Priests' in the Column iv exegesis - 'go out from the land of Judah' in both 
exegeses 'to dwell in the land of Damascus'. The 'Staff is delineated as the 'seeker after the Torah'; 
and the 'well', which he digs in the Num. 21 reference, is again 'the Torah'. The 'staves' in Num. 21, 
i.e. the Laws, are what they (the Mehokkek's followers) are commanded to walk in 'during all the Era 
of Evil' until 'the One who pours out Righteousness (Yoreh ha-Zedek) arises (or stands up) at the end 
of days.' 

Here the 'Messiah of Righteousness', i.e. Mashiah ha-Zedek resonating with Yoreh ha-Zedek above 
and other equally pregnant usages, is definitely identified with 'the Branch of David'. But this 
expression is also mentioned in the Messianic Leader (Nasi) text in Chapter 1 above. This now brings 
all these usages full circle, including the Nasi ha-'Edah ('the Leader of the Community') called 'the 
Star' in CD, vii above. As we have seen, too, 'peoples' in the Shiloh Prophecy above is in some sense 
an important eschatological usage at Qumran. In the present text in Line 5.4, it gives way to 'His 
people', 'the Covenant of whose Kingdom was given unto him (i.e. the Messianic 'Branch' or 'Star') 
forever'. 



Put another way, one has irrefutable proof here that the Messianic 'Leader', mentioned in the text by 
that name, is to be identified with this 'Messiah of Righteousness', because the allusion to 'the Branch 
of David' is used in both as an identifying epithet. This makes the matter of whether the Messianic 
Leader is doing the killing or being killed more important than ever. Later in this work we shall find 
additional support for the latter interpretation, when we reconstruct the phraseology hemitu Zaddikim 
at the end of the Demons of Death (’Beatitudes') text in Chapter 5 as 'they put to death the Righteous' 
(plural). 

The conjunction of 'the Righteousness' terminology with 'the Messiah', much in the manner that it is 
co-joined with 'the Teacher' and 'the Pourer' above (the Moreh and the Yoreh) in the definition of the 
Shiloh in Gen. 49:10, is of the utmost significance. This is consistent with the total ethos of Qumran 
and has, in fact, important resonance’s with presentations of the Melchizedek ideology ('the King of 
Righteousness') in relation to the eschatological priesthood set forth in Heb. 5:7 - 10 (including, 
interestingly enough, reference to 'the Logos of Righteousness' in Line 5:14). 

The explanation in the final decipherable line of this exegesis 'because he, i.e. the Messiah of 
Righteousness, kept ...the Torah' together with the others 'of the Community' is also important, not 
only for Qumran Messianic notions but for Qumran ideology as a whole and its overtones with early 
Christianity of the Jamesian mould. We have already mentioned that the Community Rule defines the 
'sons of Zadok' in terms of 'keeping' or being 'Keepers of the Covenant'. This is a qualitative exegesis, 
not a genealogical one. It is reinforced in the Damascus Document's exegesis of Ezek. 44:15 - also 
qualitative - and an eschatological element is added, that of 'the last days'. 

These also have supernatural connotations, e.g. in CD, iv.3 and 7, 'they stand in the last days' (as does 
the Yoreh ha-Zedek)and 'justify the Righteous and condemn the Wicked'. If these notations are 
consistent, then the words 'keeping ...the Torah' also imply that the Messiah or Shiloh was also to be 
reckoned among 'the sons of Zadok'. It should also be clear that Zedek and Zadok are to be reckoned 
as variations of the same terminology - that is, the 'sons of Zadok' and 'sons of Zedek' are equivalent - 
and that allusions to Melchizedek amount simply to a further adumbration. 

Here, too, the allusion in 5.5 to 'the men of the Community' with 'the Messiah of Righteousness' as 
'Keepers of the Covenant' implies that the Messiah has either already come, is eschatologically to 
return, or is, in fact, at that very moment connected to or among 'the Yahad' (Community). That the 
Community honours a Davidic-style, singular Messiah associated in some manner with the concept of 
Righteousness - a matter of some dispute in Dead Sea Scrolls studies heretofore - is no longer to be 
gainsaid. All these are very important conclusions indeed with serious implications for Qumran 
studies. This is the importance of publishing these texts completely and not in bits and pieces. 

The text ends in Column 6, a little anticlimactically, with portions from Gen. 49:20-21 about blessings 
on Asher and Napthali, of which little is intelligible. 
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Translation 


Column 1 (1) in the 480th [year] of Noah's life their (Wicked humanity) end came for Noah. And God 
(2) [sa]id, 'My Spirit shall not dwell among men forever,' and so their days were fixed (at) one 
hundred and twenty (3) [yea]rs, until the time of the waters of the flood. Now the waters of the flood 
were on the earth beginning with the six hundredth year (4) of Noah's life. In the second month, on 
Sunday the 17th, on that very day (5) all the fountains of the great deep burst open, and the windows 
of Heaven were opened. So there was rain on (6) the earth for forty days and forty nights, until the 
26th of the third (7) month, Thursday. The wa[te]rs rose upon the [ea]rth for one hundred and fifty 
days, (8) until the 14th of the seventh month, Tuesday. And at the end of one hundred (9) and fifty 
days the waters abated, for two days, Wednesday and Thursday, and on (10) Friday the ark came to 
rest on the Ararat Range-the 17th of the seventh month. (1 1) Now the waters [continued to diminish 
until the [ten]th month. On the first of that month, Wednesday, (12) the peaks of the mountains 
becfame visible. Forty days from the ti[me] when the mou[ntain] peaks became visible, (13) Noah 
[opejned the window of the ark. On Sunday, that is, the 10th of (14) the [elevejnth month, [No]ah sent 
forth the dove to see whether the waters had abated, but (15) it did not find any place to alight and so 
it returned to him [in t]he ark. He then waited seven [mor]e days (16) and once more sent it forth, and 
it returned to him with a cut olive branch in its bill. [This was on the (17) 2]4th of the eleventh month, 
on Sunda[y. Therefore Noah knew that the waters had abated] (18) on the earth. At the end of seven 
mo[re days Noah sent the dove out, but (19) it did not] return again. This was the fir[st day of the 
twelfth] month, [a (20) Sunday.] At the end of thirt[y-one days from the time he had sent it forth], 
when it did not (21) return anymore, the wa[ters] had dried up [on the earth.] Then Noah removed the 
hatch of the ark (22) and looked around, and indeed [the waters had disappeared from the face of the 
earth], on the first day of the first month, 

Column 2 (1) in the six hundred and first year of Noah's life. And on the 17th of the second month, (2) 
the earth was completely dry. On Sunday, on that day Noah went forth from the ark, thus completing 
a full (3) year of three hundred and sixty four days. On Sunday, in the seventh (4) cone and six. > 
Noah (went forth) from the ark at the appointed time, one full (5) year. < > 'Then Noah awoke from 
his wine and knew what his youngest son (6) had done to him, and he said, "Cursed be Canaan; he 
shall be his brothers' meanest slave.'" He did not (7) curse Ham, but on the contrary, his son, because 
God had already blessed Noah's sons: 'And in the tents of Shem they will dwell.' (8) He gave the land 
to Abraham His friend. 

< > Terah was one hundred and f[o]rty years old when he left (9) Ur of the Chaldees and came to 
Haran. And Ab[ram was seventy, and Abram lived in (10) Haran for five years, and after [Abram] left 
[for] the land of Canaan, (Terah lived) sixt[y-five years . . .] (1 1) the heifer and the ram and the 
sheg[oat . . .] Abram to God . . . (12) the fire when he crossed over . . . (13) Abr[am] to go out [to the 
land of] Canaan . . . 

Column 3 (1) as it is written .... twelve (2) me[n . . . Gomor]rah and also (3) this city . . . Righteous (4) 
I will not destroy . . . only they shall exterminate. (5) And if there are not found there [ten Righteous 
Men, I will destroy the city and everyone] found in it, along with its booty (6) and its little children. 
And the remnant . . . forever. And Abraham (7) stretched out his hand ... (8) And he said to him, 
'No[w. . .'] (12) 'And El Shaddai will bless you and make you fruitful and multiply you. You shall 
become a congregation of peoples. And he will give to you (13) the blessing once given to [Abraham] 
your father' . . . 



Column 4 (1) '[. . . and] Timna was the concubine of Eliphaz the son of Esau, and she bore him 
Amalek.’ It was he whom Saul exterminat[ed] (2) as He said to Moses, 'In the future you will erase the 
memory of Amalek (3) from under Heaven.' < > The blessings of Jacob: 'Reuben, you are my first 
born, (4) the first portion of my strength, preeminent in stature and preeminent in power, unstable as 
water-(but) you shall not be preeminent. You mounted (5) your father's marriage couch, thereby 
defiling it because he lay on it.' < > Interpreted, this means that he reproved him, because (6) he 
(Reuben) slept with Bilhah his (father's) concubine. When it says 'You are my first born,' it means . . . 
Reuben was (7) the first in theory . . . 

Column 5(1) '(the) Government shall [not] pass from the tribe of Judah.' During Israel's dominion, (2) 
a Davidic descendant on the throne shall [not c]ease. For 'the Staff is the Covenant of the Kingdom. 
(3) [The leaders of Israel, they are 'the Feet’ (referred to in Genesis 49: 11), until the Messiah of 
Righteousness, the Branch of (4) David comes, because to him and his seed was given the Covenant 
of the Kingdom of His people in perpetuity, because (5) he kept ... the Torah with the men of the 
Community, because (6) . . . refers to the Congregation of the men of (7) . . . He gave 

Column 6 (1) 'he shall yield royal dignities. Naphtali is a doe let loose, who gives (2) beautiful words.' 


15. Joshua Apocryphon (4Q522) 

This text contains an assortment of geographical locales and place names that may go back to the 
period of Joshua or reflect some display or schema connected to the Davidic period. Because of the 
reference to Eleazar, the high priest often associated with Joshua's activities, we have called it a 
Joshua Apocryphon, though the text, as it has been preserved in the second column, clearly focuses on 
the figure of David, his activities, his conquests, his kingship and, in particular, his building of the 
Temple. Were it not for the fact that much of this seems to be phrased in terms of a prophecy from the 
earlier conquest period, one might even call it a Samuel Apocryphon. 

However, as with the Genesis Florilegium just considered, any idea that there is anything resembling 
anti=Temple feeling in texts such as these - a notion widespread in the early days of Qumran research 
based on the incompleteness of the data then available - is simply misguided and fails to come to grips 
with the ethos of Qumran as it reveals itself in these texts. Nor is there anything remotely suggesting a 
lack of interest in a Davidic kingship - quite the opposite; the Messianic implications in this text are 
only a little less overt than the interpretation of the Shiloh Prophecy previously. Note for example in 
this vein Lines 7-8 of Column 2: 'And the Lord will establish David securely . . . Heaven will dwell 
with him forever.’ 

The very reconstruction 'Heaven', if accurate, is interesting when one considers similar constructions 
in phrases like the Gospel of Matthew's 'Kingdom of Heaven'. It is also interesting that in Line 3 the 
word ’rock’ (sela’) - a word not without its own interesting implications in Christianity - is evoked to 
describe the Mountain of Zion. 

David's conquest of Jerusalem, his building the Temple and rich decoration of it is lavishly praised. 
For those who would refer to this literature as sectarian, the nationalist implications of texts such as 



this are important, as is the provocative allusion to 'the sons of Satan' in Line 5. This parallels similar 
references elsewhere in the corpus to 'sons of Belial’, and their variation in the 'Mastemoth' / 'sons of 
Darkness' allusions we have encountered above and will encounter further below. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 1(1)... and En Qeber and . . . (2) . . . Valley, and Bet Zippor, with (3) . . . all the 
Valley of Mozza (4) . . . and Heikhal -Yezed(?) and Yapur and (5) . . . and Mini and En Kober (6) . . . 
Garim and Hedita and Oshel (7) . . . which (8) . . . and Ashkalon . . . (9) . . . [GJalil, and the two . . . 
and the Sharon (10) . . . Judah, and Beer Sheba, and Baalot (11)... and Qeilah and Adullam and (12) 

. . . Gezer and Thamni and Gamzon and (13) . . . Hiqqar and Qittar and Ephronim and Shakkoth (14) . 

. . Bet Horon, the lower and the upper, and (15) . . . and the Upper and the Lower Gilat 

Fragment 1 Column 2 (1) ... to establish there the . . . (2) the times, for a son is about to be born to 
Jesse, son of Perez, son of Ju[dah . . .] (3) (He shall capture) the mountain (literally, rock) of Zion, and 
he will dispossess from there all the Amorites ... (4) to build the House for the Lord, the God of 
Israel. Gold and silver ... (5) cedars and cypress will he bring from Lebanon to build it, and the sons 
of Satan ... (6) he will do priestly service there and a man . . .your ... (7) from the . . . And the Lord 
will establish David securely ... (8) [Hejaven will dwell with him forever. But now, the Amorites are 
there, and the Canaanites ... (9) dwell where the Hittites (do), none of whom have I sought ... (10) 
from you. And the Shilonite, and the ... I have given him as a servant ... (1 1) And now, let us 
establish ... far from ... (12) Eleazar . . . forever, from the House (13) . . . army . . . 
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16. A Biblical Chronology (4Q559) 

This work attempted to determine the chronology of the people and, in some cases, the events of the 
Bible. This enterprise was important not only for its intrinsic interest, but also to those who wanted to 
locate the present in the flow of time toward the Messianic era. They could then predict when the 
Messiah would come, and when other predictions of the prophets would find fulfilment. Interest in 
such ’chronomessianism’ was great in the period of the Scrolls. 

The complexity of Biblical chronology was daunting, because at many junctures the Bible simply did 
not say how many years passed between events. These ’blanks’ could only be filled in by calculation, a 
process fraught with possibilities for error as well as legitimately different results. In the time of the 
Scrolls at least three separate systems of Biblical chronology existed: that of the Masoretic text (the 
Hebrew text normally translated in modern Bibles); that of the Septuagint, the Bible used in Egypt; 
and that of the Samaritans. Note the correspondence of this text with the Terah reference in the 
Genesis Florilegium above. 
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Translation 

Column 1 (Fragments 1 and 3) (1) [. . . and Terah was (2) seventy years old when he fathered 
Abraham; and Abraham (3) was] ninety-nine years old [when he fathered Isaac; (4) and Isaac was 
[sixty years old when he fathered Jacob; and Jacob (5) was] sixty-fi[ve year]s old [when he fathered 
Levi ... (7) and Levi was thirty-] five [year]s old when he fathered Kohath; and Kohath was (8) 
twenty-] nine [year]s old when he fathered Am[r]am; Am[ram was (9) one hundred and ten years old 
when he fathered] Aaron, and Aar [on] went out from Egy[pt. (10) (The total of) all] these [years:] 
eleven thousand, five hundred and thirty-six . . . 

Column 2 (2) . . . from the lan[d of Egypt . . .] (3) ye[ars (?) . . .] (4) the [Jo]rdan ... (5) [in . . .] thirty- 
five (or more) [years;] in Gilgal . . . ye[ars ... (6) in Timnath-Sera]h twenty years; and from the time 
that [Joshua] died ... (7) Cush-Rishathaim the king of [Aram-Naharain] (8) eight [year]s; Othniel the 
s[on of Kenaz ... (9) eighty years;] Eglon the king of Moab eighteen] ye[ars; (10) Eh]ud the son of 
Gera, eighty years; Sham[gar the son of Anath,] 

17. Hur And Miriam (4Q544) 

This Aramaic text is difficult to characterize because it is so fragmentary, but it appears to be 
concerned with genealogies of characters in the Book of Exodus, particularly Hur. If Line 8 is taken 
with Line 9, the text would appear to make a connection between the Judean hero Hur and Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, although none is anywhere made explicit in the Bible. According to Josephus, Hur 
was Miriam's husband (Ant. 3.54), and the tradition being signalled here seems to bear this out. 
Rabbinic literature, identifying Ephrath and Miriam, would have him as her son (Targum to 1 Chr. 

2: 19 and 4:4). Still, that there is tradition about a relationship between Hur and Miriam is not to be 
gainsaid. 
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In Exodus Hur is a passing character. Whether because of his association with the tribe of Judah or the 
building of the Tabernacle, the text represented here seems to focus on him more than Exodus does. In 
Exod. 17:10, Hur appears for the first time at the battle with Amalek at Rephidim - mentioned above 
in connection with Moses' prophecy on the subject and its treatment in the Genesis Florilegium. In 
Exodus Hur is pictured as supporting the hands of Moses with Aaron (symbolic of the priesthood and 
his brother-in-law?) to determine the course of the battle being fought by Joshua, Moses’ adjutant, in 
the plain below. When Moses with Joshua ascended the Mountain of Sinai, Hur and Aaron were left 
in charge of the people (24:14). 

Exod. 35:30 makes Hur's connection with Bezalel, the architect of the Tabernacle, explicit. So does 1 
Chr. 2:20, where he is listed as the son of Caleb ben Hezron by a second wife, Ephrath (Ephrathah in 
2:24) and the father of Uri (probably mentioned in Line 10). These three are credited with founding 
three well-known Judean towns: Kiriath-jearim, Bethlehem and Bethgader. His connection with the 
second makes a text focusing on him and connecting him to Miriam (also related in some way to 
'Ephrathah') all the more interesting. 

Translation 

Fragment 1(1) [thjat he ate, he and his son[s ... (2) [and] her [hujsband [slept] the eternal sleep . . . 
(3) upon him, and they found hi[m ... (4) his sons and the sons of h[is] brother ... (5) they dwelt 
temporarily (?)... (6) he departed to his Eternal home ... (8) ten. And with Miriam he became the 
father of Ab[(?; name incomplete and uncertain) ... (9) and Sitri. Then Hur took as wife . . . (10) And 
with her he became the father of Ur and Aar[on ... (1 1) with her four (forty?) sons . . . 
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18. Enochic Book Of Giants (4Q532) 

Enoch was a figure of great interest in the period of the Scrolls, in part because of the mysterious way 
the Bible refers to him in Genesis 5:24; 'Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God took him'. 
Apparently, therefore, Enoch did not die, and was taken alive into heaven. A 'substantial literature 
grew up around this figure, of which part was gathered into the book known as First (or, Ethiopic) 
Enoch. The Book of Giants was another literary work concerned with Enoch, widely read (after 
Translation into the appropriate languages) in the Roman empire. Among the Qumran texts are at least 
six, and perhaps as many as eleven, copies of the Book of Giants. The following portion seems to 
belong to that work. The ’giants’ were believed to be the offspring of fallen angels (the Nephilim; also 
called Watchers) and human women. The story of the giants derives from Genesis 6. 
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Translation 

Column 2 Fragments 1-6 (2) . . . with flesfh] ... (3) al[l] ... the Nephili[m] . . . will be . . . (4) they 
were rising up . . . Pious Knowledge ... so that when ... (5) the earth . . . Mighty Ones ... (6) were 
firmly decided . . . And I ... (7) [They] will be ... by the Ete[rnal] Watchers ... (8) [in the e]nd he 


will perish and die. And ... (9) ... (10) who . . . allowed him to co[me] . . . (11) They will be . . . 
[from] the earth as far as He[aven] . . . Lord of Lords . . . between . . . (12) on the earth among all 
Mesh] ... in Heaven. And . .. (13) then there will not . . . and gre[at] Knowledge ... (14) and the 
strong] will be bound . . . 

19. Pseudo-Jubilees (4Q227) 

The preserved portions of these two fragments appear to contain information about Enoch similar to 
the Book of Jubilees 4:17-24. A good deal of the interest centering around Enoch, as we have noted, 
was connected with his assumption alive into Heaven and the mysterious allusion in Genesis to 
'walking with God’. This allowed him to be seen as a mystery figure conversant with 1. Heavenly 
Knowledge - in particular 'Knowledge' of an esoteric kind, and 2. scientific knowledge of the kind 
alluded to in this text - knowledge of the heavenly spheres and their courses. Since he had been there, 
he could actually measure them. 

Enoch also becomes one of the precursors of mystical Heavenly journeying or Heavenly Ascents. 
What is interesting about this text is the reference to 'the Righteous' - the Zaddikim - seemingly twice, 
just in the extant fragments (1.1 and 2.6). This Heavenly journeying moves into early Christian 
tradition, as it does into both Kabbalah and Islam. Not only is Enoch the Righteous a well-known 
cognomen as are Noah the Righteous and James the Righteous- but 'the Righteous' would even seem 
to be a name for the members of the Community represented by the literature at Qumran, a synonym 
and linguistic variation of the Bnai-Zadok ('the sons of Zadok') as we have noted above. 

The use of such terminology here in relation to the knowledge of the heavenly bodies and their 
courses, as well as of the calendar, would appear to carry something of this connotation in Line 2.6, 
i.e. the Community leadership has not and does not err in these matters. The use, too, of darchei- 
zevam ('the paths of their hosts') in 2. 5 , meaning the fixed trajectories of the heavenly bodies is 
interesting too, as a heavenly parallel to some of the more common, earthly adumbrations of this 
terminology for the Community, such as the Darchei-Zedek, Darchei-Emet, Darchei-{c]Or ('the Ways 
of Righteousness', 'Truth', 'Light'), etc.., as opposed to 'the Ways of Darkness', 'Evil', 'Lying', 
'uncleanness', 'abomination', 'fornication' and the like. By implication, these too are fixed, at least in 
their positive sense, by the Law. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (1) ... all the Righteous ... (2) before Moses ... (3) all the days of . . . ( 6) the years of . . 
. will be lengthened . . . 

Fragment 2 (1) [E]noch after we instructed him (2) . . . six jubilees of years (3) . . . [eajrth among all 
mankind and he witnessed against them all (4) . . . and also against the Watchers. And he wrote down 
all the (5) . . . [the] heavens and all the paths of their hosts (i.e., the heavenly bodies), all [the months 
(6) . . . [in which the Rigfhteous] have not erred . . . 

20. Aramaic Tobit (4Q 196) 

For Jews and Protestant Christians the book of Tobit is outside the canon of the Bible, being counted 
among the Apocrypha. Catholics, however, along with the Greek and Russian Orthodox branches of 
Christianity, regard the book as part of the Bible in the sense that it is 'Deuterocanonical'. Although 
scholars for the most part believed that Tobit had originally been written in either Flebrew or Aramaic, 
the Semitic original version was long lost. The book's primary witnesses were two rather different 
Greek versions (one 'short' version and one ’long’). Thus the significance of the Qumran caches: they 
include portions of four Aramaic manuscripts of the book, together with one Hebrew manuscript. 

All of these manuscripts support the ’long’ version of Tobit known from the Greek. It is now clear that 
the short Greek version never had a Semitic counterpart and is nothing more than an abbreviation of 
the long Greek text. Until very recently, however, Bible Translations into modern languages had 
always relied upon the short text. In the wake of the Qumran discoveries, translators have begun to 
work instead with the long text - still, unfortunately, having only the Greek witness; no more than a 
few isolated phrases of the Qumran Semitic forms have previously been published. 

The Semitic texts of Tobit will certainly require adjustments even of those Translations that have 
worked with the superior long Greek text. For example, in the portion presented here (Tobit 1:19-2:2), 
the latter half of the Aramaic text of 1:22 is preferable to the Greek. The New Revised Standard 
Version translates the portion in question thus: ’Now Ahiqar was chief cupbearer, keeper of the signet 


and in charge of administrations of the accounts under King Sennacherib of Assyria; so Esarhaddon 
reappointed him' (italics ours). The Aramaic makes it clear that Esarhaddon did not merely reappoint 
Ahiqar, but raised him up to a position second only to the king himself (note the Translation, Line 8 
below). We may expect many such improvements in our understanding of this charming book now 
that the Semitic texts have brought us much closer to the original. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1(1) [one o]f the Ninevites (went) and informed the kin[g that] I was buryfing them, so] I 
hid myself. When I discovered [that] he knew about me, (2) [and that I was being sought to be killed, 

I was frightened and I fled. [Then a]ll [that] I owned [was confiscated,] nothing was left to me. (There 
was not) one thi[ng] (3) [that they did not take] to the [king's storehouse,] ex[cept Hannah my wife 
and T[ob]iah my son. It was not fo[rty-] (4) [five days before two of] his [sons killed him (i.e., the 
king). They fled to the mountains of Ararat, and [Esarhaddon his son] ruled (5) [in his place. He 
em] powered Ahiqar the son of Anael my brother over all the ac [counting] ( 6 ) [of his kingdom. He 
also installed Ahiqar as chief of the (sacred) treasury. He was in charge of [a] 1 1 of the king's funds. 
Aqihar interceded (7) on my behalf, so that I returned to Nineveh. Ahi]qar my ’brother' was the chief 
cupbearer and the official in charge of the signet rings and the treasurer ( 8 ) [and] the accountant for 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, while Esarhaddon appointed him second (only) to himself. For [he] (9) 
was my nep[hew], from the house of my father and my family. In the days of Esarhaddon the [ki]ng, 
when I returned (10) to my home and Hannah my wife was returned to me, [along with] Tobiah my 


son, on the day of the festival of We[eks, I had] (1 1) a fine banquet. I reclined to [ea]t, and they set the 
ta[b]le before me. I saw the many delicacies that they brought, (12) and [I sa]id [to Tojbiah my son, 
'My son, go and bring anyone [whom you] may find among [our] brothers (13) . . . my son, go and get 
(such), that he may come and eat [together with me . . .] 

21. Stories From The Persian Court (4Q550) 

Apparently these stories concerned the adventures of Jews at the court of the Persian kings. The use of 
the word 'Jew' (Yehudi) in 6.3 is, therefore, probably one of the oldest usages of this term - it is not 
commonly found in other genres of Qumran literature, which tend either to speak in terms of classical 
archetypes or to archaize (cf. the allusion to Beit-Yehudahl 'House of Judah' in the Habakkuk Pesher, 
viii). We will find it in other interesting texts below, and apparently the usage was already becoming 
common even in Palestine. One also begins to encounter it on the coins of the Maccabeans also 
discussed below. 

The genre of 'the Jew at the foreign court' was very popular during the period of the Scrolls. Such 
stories encouraged the Jews in the years when they were under foreign domination, for they told of 
great successes accomplished by their people. Further, they encouraged the Jews to remain loyal to 
their God in the face of very enticing new cultural alternatives; these stories typically climaxed with 
the foreign potentate forced to acknowledge the greatness of the Jewish God. Thus these adventures 
were simultaneously great fun and an argument against idolatry. 

As far as can be determined, the structure of the stories presented here was something like the 
following: a young man raised at the court of the Persian king is at the age when he is about to embark 
on his career at court. He is instructed as to the adventures of his predecessors, including his father 
Fratervana, an earlier man named Bagasri and an intermediate figure known as Bagose. Bagasri 
served in the time of Darius - perhaps the Darius of Dan. 6, who is usually identified as Darius 1 (522- 
486 BC) or perhaps one of the later figures by that name: Darius 1 1 (423-405 BC) or Dairus 111 (335- 
330 BC). 

Bagasri had some problem at court, and was in danger of losing his life (Column 6). He triumphed 
through the greatness of his God, and Darius was forced to acknowledge both his own sins (Column 
4) and the power of the God of Israel (Column 8). The king also wrote a scroll telling the whole story 
much like Nebuchadnezzar in Dan. 4. Bagose served at the court after Bagasri and somehow forfeited 
all his possessions. Through a series of events now lost, he was vindicated, and like job his wealth 
was returned to him in a double measure. Fratervana’s tale connects in some way to the servants of the 
royal wardrobe; perhaps he discovered a conspiracy against the king among those high officials. 

The most obvious connections of these stories are with the so-called 'Court Stories of Daniel' (Dan. 1- 
6). Other didactic tales to which the Qumran texts bears a resemblance are the Books of Tobit and 
Judith. It should also be remarked that the Book of Esther, which so far has not been found in the 
Qumran corpus, must also be understood as part of the genre of 'the Jew at the foreign court'. The text 
before us is not dissimilar to Esther and could even have been a rival to it for inclusion in the canon. 
Like Esther, there is a king who uses his own memoirs to recall the good services of Jewish courtiers 
and an evil opponent whom the king ultimately punishes, while at the same time restoring the good 



name of the Jews. 


Why Esther has so far not been found at Qumran has been debated. Since this genre of literature has 
now been found at Qumran, there most probably was an ideological antagonism to it. Previously one 
might not have thought so. This objection can best be understood in terms of the militant xenophobia 
and apocalyptic nationalism of the Community, as well as its condemnation of precisely the kind of 
'fornication' Esther indulges in. That Esther could marry and enter the harem of a foreign potentate, 
even in order to save her people, as the book posits, would have been anathema to a Community or 
movement such as this. 

On the other hand, if Esther is to be considered highly mythologized, and if the anti-Herodian animus 
of the group responsible for many of these writings is confirmed, then a book like Esther would, no 
doubt, have been looked upon as ’a stalking horse' for Herodian pretensions. Herodian princesses like 
the infamous Berenice and Drusilla (not to mention their aunt Herodias in the previous generation) 
were making precisely the same kind of marital and extra-marital arrangements with people no less 
despised than Nero's freedman Felix and the destroyer of Jerusalem and emperor to be Titus. 
Presumably they, too, were making the same excuse, 'to save their people'. 

Therefore Esther would have been seen as particularly repugnant in a way that these tales - containing 
no hint of illicit activity or sexual impropriety - were not. For their part, the Maccabee books present 
’the day of Mordechai’ as preceded by a feast day they call 'the day of Nicanor'. On this day, which 
they present like Hannukah as having been ratified by popular vote, the head of a particularly despised 
foreign enemy of the Jews was hung from the citadel of Jerusalem (2 Mace. 15:35, a particularly 
zealous proponent of this kind of activity). 
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Column 2 (or later) (1) a man, unless the king knows; indeed, there exists ... (2) and the witness shall 
not perish. They have believed what is upright ... (3) 0 king, Fratervana the son of . . . has ... (4) 
there fell upon him fear of the (contents of) the archives . . .] (5) the foundations of the king that you 
shall spe[ak] and be given ... (6) my house [and] my [possessions for everything that ... (7) shall 
you be able to take up your father's occupation? . . . 


Column 3 (or later) (1) the foundations of the king that you shall speak to the prince (?)... (2) 
Fratervana [your] father from the day that he took up his occupation before the king ... (3) for him he 
did honestly and . . . before him ... (4) and he said the foundations of . . . (7) pea[ce] . . . 


Column 4 (or later) (1) [they used] to listen to Fratervana your father ... (2) to the servants of the 
royal wardrobe in [al]l ... to do (3) the business of the king in all that he received . . .] in that very 
year (4) the king's patience ... his fat[h]er . . . before him; among (5) the books was found a certain] 
scroll [sea]led by seven seals (impressed by) the signet ring of Darius his father. The matter (6) . . . 
'[Darjius the king to the servants of the kingdom of a[ll] the [e]arth: Peace.' It was opened and read. 
(The following) was found written in it: 'Darius the king (7) [wrote to all] kings after myself, to the 
servants of the kingdom: Pe[ac]e. Let it be known to you that all oppression and falsehood . . . 

Column 6 (or later) (1) ... for you know ... for the sins of my fathers (2) that they sinned aforetime 
and . . . and I followed after ... (3) a Jew from among the k[ing]’s officials stood in front of him and . 
. . [the] good [ma]n. (4) The good man did . . . What shall I do with you? You know [that] it is 
possible] (5) for a man like [you to hasten (?) everything. A man] of your household (once) stood 
where you (now) stand ... (6) Command me (to do) any[thi]ng that you wa[n]t, and when you have 
[spo]ken, I will bury you in . . . (7) he dwells in all. It is possible that he will bring in my service 
be [fore . . . and everything that . . . 

Column 8 (or later) (1) the highest (God) whom you fear and serve, he is ruler over the [ear]th. It is 
easy for him to [d]o anything that he desires, (2) [and] anyone who speaks an [e]vil word against 
Bagasri . . . shall be killed, because there is no . . . (3) Good forever . . . that he saw . . . two. And he 
said, 'Let the king write ... (4) he saw ... to the k[ing . . .] them in the great ro[y]al court ... (5) and 
after (the story of) Badgers, they read in thi[s] book ... (6) Evil, his Evil shall return upon his . . . 

Column 9 (or later) (1) [the] k[ing]’s decree . . . they went ... (2) [to] writ[e . . .] he went ... in the 
clothing ... (3) a gold[en] crown [weighing one hundred and fi[f]ty. He went ... (4) apart from him . 
. . he went and sai[d . . .] (5) (he returned the?) [si]lver and [g]old and [possessions that [bel]ong to 
Bagose in a double measure ... (6) he entered the king's court in the name of Bagasri ... (7) [ki]lled. 
Then [B]agasri entered the king's co[ur]t ... (8) the chief butler answered and said, 'Bagasri, Bagasri, 
from . . .' 


Notes 

(14) A Genesis Florilegium (4Q252) 

Previous Discussions: J. M. Allegro, 'Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature', Journal of 
Biblical Literature 75 (1956) 174-6; H. Stegemann, Weitere Stiicke von 4QpPsalm 37, von 4Q 
Patriarchal Blessings and Hinweis auf eine unedierte Handschrift aus Hohle 4Q mit Exzerpten aus 
dem Deuteronomium', Revue de Qumran 6 (1967-69) 211-17; Milik, MS, 138. Photographs: PAM 
43.253 and 43.381, ER 1289 and 1375. 


We supply the following technical information to help the reader appreciate the author's arguments 



(references are to primeval dates, columns and lines): 


1:1-3 The author understood Gen. 6:3 to mean that only 120 years remained to antedeluvian man 
before the judgement of the flood. Whether the replacement of the Masoretic 'he will judge' with 'he 
will live' represents an interpretation or a textual variant is unclear, but the substitution of 'their days' 
for 'his days' in Line 2 affects the meaning drastically. 

1: 10 and following. The author's chronology of the flood (according to the years of Noah's life) is as 
follows: 

(1) 17.2.600 The flood begins (Line 4; Gen. 7:11). 

(2) 26.3.600 The rain ceases to fall 40 days after it began (Lines 6-7; Gen. 7:17). The author counted 
17.2.600 as the first day in his calculations. 

(3) 14.7.600 The waters begin to recede 150 days after the flood began (Line 8; Gen. 7.24, 8:3). Thus 
the author counted the 40 days of Gen. 7:17 as part of the 150 days. Note that the dates given in the 
Biblical text work only on the basis of a calendar of 30 days per month; they also allow the 
intercalation of two days between 17.2 and 14.7 precisely the calendar of Jubilees and many Qumran 
texts. 

(4) 17.7.600 The ark comes to rest on the mountains of Ararat on the third day of the waters' recession 
(Line 10; Gen. 8:4). The author calculated the two days mentioned in Line 9 by comparing Gen. 7:24, 
8:3 and 8:4. 

(5) 1.10.600 The tops of the mountains become visible (Line 11; Gen. 8:5). 

(6) 10.11.600 Noah opens a window of the ark and sends the raven (Lines 13-14; Gen. 8:6-7). 

(7) 17.11.600 Noah sends the dove out for the first time (Lines 14-15). Thus the author understood the 
words 'and he sent' of Gen. 8:8 as concealing an unstated lapse of seven days. This is a logical 
assumption, since there would be no reason to send the dove and the raven at the same time. Further, a 
seven-day lapse is suggested by what follows. 

(8) 24. 1 1.600 The dove goes out a second time, and it returns with an olive branch (Lines 15-18a; 

Gen. 8:10-11). 

(9) 1.12.600 Noah sends the dove out for a third time, and it does not return (Lines 18b-20a; Gen. 

8 : 12 ). 

(10) 1.1.60 1 Noah removes the covering of the ark (Lines 206-2:1; Gen. 8:13). The waters have 
completely receded. 


(11) 17.2.601 The land is dry, and Noah leaves the ark at the end of precisely one full year (2:1-3; cf. 



Gen. 8:14). The date of the Masoretic Text - which the author of the text almost certainly must have 
had in his scroll of Genesis - was read as a lunisolar date. For Gen. 8: 14 to be read this way, it was 
necessary to presuppose that the flood began in the first year of a three-year cycle, at which point both 
the solar and the lunisolar calendars agree on the date 17.2. After one year, the two will disagree on 
the date: solar 17.2 = lunisolar 27.2. After yet another year, the variance will be ten days greater: solar 
17.2 = lunisolar 7.3. Between the third and fourth years an intercalated month would return the 
situation to that of the first year. Thus, only if the flood ended in the second year of the cycle would it 
be possible to understand Gen. 8:14 as the author did. 

(15) Joshua Apocryphon (4Q522) Previous Discussions: E. Puech, 'Fragments du Psaume 122 clans 
un manuscript hebreu de la grotte iv’, Revue de Qumran 9 (1977-8) 547-54; J. T. Milik, DJD 3, 179. 
hotograph: PAM 43.606, ER 1553. 

(16) A Biblical Chronology (4Q559) Previous Discussions: None. Photograph: PAM 43.603, ER 
1550. 

(17) Hur and Miriam (4Q544) Previous Discussions: None. Photograph: PAM 43.574 (top), ER 1522. 

(18) Enochic Book of Giants (4Q532) Previous Discussion: J. T. Milik, Books, 309. Photograph: 

PAM 43.573 (top), ER 1521. It is not certain how the fragments should be aligned. 

(19) Pseudo Jubilees (4Q227) Previous Discussion: Milik, Books, 12. Photograph: PAM 43.238, ER 
1274. 

(20) Aramaic Tobit (4Q 196) Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, 'La patrie de Tobie’, Revue Biblique 
73 (1966) 522; idem, Books, 163 and 186. Photograph: PAM 43.175, ER 1230. 


(21) Stories of the Persian Court (4Q550) Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 43.584 and 
43.585, ER 1530 and 1531. 



Chapter 4 - Calendrical Texts and Priestly Courses 


The calendrical texts from Qumran Cave 4 are numerous and significant. They comprise eighteen 
texts (4Q3 19-330 and 4Q337), not including many texts which, while not strictly calendrical, 
presuppose or present a calendrical system. The latter category includes the Genesis Florilegium in 
Chapter 3 above and the First Letter on Works Righteousness in Chapter 6 and the Brontologion in 
Chapter 8 below. 

Especially noteworthy is the absence among the Qumran caches of any text advocating a different 
calendar. This absence is striking because the calendar of the Qumran materials was only one of 
several in use and seems to have represented a minority position. The calendrical texts are, therefore, 
central to any attempt to understand the significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In order to follow the 
rather technical expositions of these texts, one must know a few facts about the calendar they 
advocate, and about the priestly courses (mishmarot) which served in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The calendar is purely solar, based on a particular understanding of the Creation account found in 
Genesis. In its exclusive reliance on the sun, it stands in stark contrast to later Rabbinic Judaism, 
which followed a lunisolar calendar of 354 days relying mainly on the moon. Earlier, the Pharisaic 
forerunners of Rabbinic Judaism seem to have followed an even more lunar-oriented calendar, though 
from the evidence of the Qumran texts, the lunisolar calendar seems already to have gained currency 
during at least some of the period of the Scrolls. 

In the system that finally emerged, probably under Greco-Roman influence, in Rabbinic Judaism at 
the end of the fourth century AD, extra lunar months were intercalated seven times in every nineteen 
years to produce the kind of harmonization necessary to ensure that the calendar remained fixed to the 
seasons of the solar cycle. The Muslims, for their part, reflecting probably an earlier phase of this 
historical process, never made the complicated mathematical and calendrical intercalations necessary 
for passage from a lunar to a lunisolar calendar. 

By contrast, according to the solar calendar at Qumran, the year always contains precisely 364 days. 
The only question that must be asked is whether this calendar goes back to Maccabean times, as the 
third text on Priestly Courses implies - or even earlier - and whether the Maccabeans themselves 
preferred it before the Pharisees took over with the rise of Herod once and for all. However this may 
be, the anti-Pharisaic and consequently, the anti-Herodian character of the calendar is not to be 
gainsaid. 

Each year consists of twelve months of thirty days each, plus four additional days, one of which is 
intercalated at the end of each three-month period. Thus the first and second months are 30 days long, 
while, with its added day, the third month totals 31 days; then the pattern repeats (see Table 1). New 
Year's Day and the first day of each three-month period always fall on a Wednesday. Wednesday is 
the day mandated as the first day by the creation order, since the heavenly lights - sun, moon and 
stars, the basis of any calendar - were created on the fourth day (Gen. 1:14-19). The great advantage 
of the Qumran calendar over its lunisolar rival is that it results in fixed dates for the major festivals. 
They cannot fall on a Sabbath, thereby avoiding worrisome difficulties affecting sacrifices. In fact, 
this calendar guarantees that a particular day of any given month will always fall on the same day of 


the week every year. 


Tat ft 1. The i64 Day Calendar 
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Although the authors of the Qumran calendrical texts disdained the lunisolar calendar, a number of 
their writings synchronize the two versions (see Priestly Courses I and Priestly Courses II, below). 
The reasons for this synchronization are not entirely clear, but two suggestions may be somewhere 
close to the mark. First, these authors considered all time holy and its measurement ordained by God. 
It was probably thought necessary that someone keep a proper record of its passing. Since the 
opponents of the authors could not be relied upon to do so - following, as they did, an illicit system - 
the Qumran authors took the responsibility. In order to discharge this responsibility, it would be as 
necessary to be able to point out errors as to know the correct answers. Thus, they tracked time by the 
system of their opponents as well as by their own. Second, the authors of these texts certainly 
expected that at some time they would be in power in Jerusalem. At that time, of course, they would 
impose the solar calendar, but in order to know where they were in the year, they would have to know 
both the false lunisolar date and the real solar date. In fact, there is some evidence that at certain 
points in the Second Temple period the solar calendar actually was imposed, at least for short periods. 

In all their timekeeping, the authors of the Qumran calendars reckoned not only by months, but also 
by the rotation of the priestly courses (mishmarot). The courses would come into Jerusalem for 
service at the temple for one week, then rotate out as the next group arrived to serve. Qumran texts 
relied upon this 'eternal cycle' not only for their calendar units, but also for their chronography and 
historiography (see Priestly Courses III). Every Sabbath, month, year and feast bore the name of a 
priestly family (see Priestly Courses IV). 

The priestly rotation required six years before the same group would be serving once again in the 
same week of the year. This sexennial cycle reflects the need to synchronize the solar calendar with 
the lunisolar version. Since the solar calendar totalled 364 days to the year, while the lunisolar 
calendar alternated months of 29 and 30 days, the lunisolar calendar would 'fall behind' by ten days 
per year. After three years, however, the lunisolar calendar was intercalated with an additional 29 or 
30 days, bringing the two versions once again into harmony (364 X 3 = 354 X 3 + 30). Two such 
cycles fit perfectly with the six years needed for one complete priestly cycle. 

The order of the priestly courses was originally determined by lot, and is laid out in 1 Chr. 24:7-18 as 
follows: (1) Jehoiarib (spelled 'Joiarib' in the Qumran texts), (2) Jedaiah, (3) Harim, (4) Seorim, (5) 
Malchijah (sometimes spelled Malachijah in the Qumran texts), (6) Mijamin, (7) Hakkoz, (8) Abijah, 


(9) Jeshua, (10) Shecaniah, (11) Eliashib, (12) Jakim, (13) Huppah, (14) Jeshebeab, (15) Bilgah, (16) 
Immer, (17) Hezir, (18) Happizzez, (19) Pethahiah, (20) Jehezkel, (21) Jachin, (22) Gamul, (23) 
Delaiah, and (24) Maaziah (often spelled Moaziah in the Qumran texts). The Qumran calendars refer 
to the same names, but vary the order by beginning the cycle with Gamul instead of Jehoiarib. 
Apparently the reason for this change is that the list as given in 1 Chronicles began the rotation with 
Jehoiarib in the autumn. The Qumran cycle begins in Nisan (March- April), a vernal New Year. The 
different beginning derives, as might be expected, from an understanding of the Creation narrative. 
The Creation happened in the spring; thus an eternal order based on the Creation must of necessity 
begin at that time. The vernal New Year meant that the priestly cycle would begin with Gamul. 

22. Priestly Courses I (4Q321) (Plate 6) 

The first part of Mishmarot B delineates the equivalences between the solar and the lunisolar 
calendars. It also preserves information on the 'astronomical observance' of the moon which 
apparently acted as a check on the tabulated lunar month. The observance ascertained whether or not 
the full moon was waning at the proper rate, normally confirming the calculation of the day on which 
that month would end, and, concomitantly, when the subsequent one would begin. Fragment 1 
preserves the equivalences starting with the seventh month of the first year and ending with the 
second month of the fourth year. Fragment 2 begins with the fifth month of the sixth year and 
completes the cycle. Between the two fragments we learn how the intercalation of the lunisolar 
calendar was carried out at the end of the third year (by the solar calendar's reckoning; according to 
the lunisolar reckoning, after the first month of the fourth) and at the end of the sixth year. The 
remaining portions of Fragment 2 describe the six-year cycle of First Days (of the months) and 
festivals in terms of the course to which they fall. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 1(1) [on the first of Jedaiah on the twelfth of it. (The next lunar month ends) on 
the second of Abi[jah, on] the twe[nty-fifth of the eighth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place 
on the third (2) of Mijamin, on the seventeenth] of it (i.e., of solar month eight). (The next lunar 
month ends) on the third of Jakim ninth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the fourth (3) 
of Shecaniah, on the eleventh of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the fifth day of Immer, on the 
twenty-third of the ten[th (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the sixth day of J]eshebeab, 
(4) [on the tenth of] it. (The next lunar month ends) on the [si]xth of Jehezkel, on the twenty-second 
of the eleventh (solar) month. [Lunar observation takes place on the sabbath of] Pethahiah, (5) [on the 
ninth of it.] (The next lunar month ends) on the first of joiarib, on the twenty-second of the twelfth 
(solar) month. [Lunar observation takes place on the second of Delaiah, (6) [on the ninth of it. The] 


secon[d] (year): The first lunar month ends on the seco[n]d of Malachiah, on the twentieth of the first 
(solar) month.] Lunar observation takes place on (7) [the third of Harim, on the seventh] of it. (The 
next lunar month ends) on the fourth of Jeshua, on the twentieth of the second (solar) month. [Lunar 
observation takes place on the fifth of Hakkoz, (8) on the seventh of it. (The next lunar month ends) 
on the fifth of Huppah, on the nineteenth of the third (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on 
the sixth of [E] 1 [iashib,] on the si[xth of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the sabba]th of Happizzez, 

Fragment 1 Column 2(1) [on the eighteenth of the the fourth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes 
place on the first of Immer, on the fifth] of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the first of [Gamul, on 
the seventeenth of the fifth (solar) month. (2) Lunar observation takes place on the second of 
Je]hezk[el, on the fourth of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the third of Jeda]iah, on the 
[seventeenth of the sixth month. Lunar observation takes place on the fourth of] (3) Maaziah, on the 
fourth of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the fou[rth of Mijamin, on the fifteenth] of the seventh 
month. Lunar observation takes place on the fifjth of Seorim, on the third] (4) of it. (The next lunar 
month ends) on the sixth of Shecaniah, on the fifteenth of the eighth (solar) month. Lunar observation 
takes place on the sabbath of Abijah, on the second of it. [(The next lunar month ends) on the sabbath 
of Bilgah,] (5) on the fourteenth of the ninth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the [first 
of Huppah, on the first] of the ninth (solar) month. A second lun[ar observation] takes place on the 
third of [Hezir, on the thirty-] (6) first o[f it. (The next lunar month ends) on the] second of Pethahiah, 
on the this[teenth of the tenth (solar) month.] Lunar observation takes place on the fourt[h of ja]chin, 
on the nineteenth of it.] (7) [(The next lunar month ends) on the third of Delai]ah, on the twelfth of 
the eleventh (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the sixth of Joiarfib,] on the twenty- 
nin[th of i]t. [(The next lunar month ends) on the fifth of Harim,] (8) on the twe[lf]th of the twelfth 
(solar) month. Lunar observation] takes place on the sabbath [of] Mijamin, on the twenty-eighth, on 
the [twenty-fourth [of the of it. The third (year): (The next lunar month ends) on [the sixth of Hakkoz, 
on the tenth . . .] 

Fragment 1 Column 3 (3) [on the seventh of the fifth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on 
the first of Ha[rim, on the twen[ty-I [fourth] of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the sabbath of 
Mala[chiah, on the seventh of the sixth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the second of 
Hakkoz, on the twenty-third of it. (4) (The next lunar month ends) on the first of Jeshua, on the fifth] 
of the seventh (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the fourth of Eliashib, on the twfenty]- 
second [of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the third of Huppah, on the fifth of the eighth (solar) 
month. Lunar observation takes place on the fifth (5) of Bilgah, on the twenty-first in it. (The next 
lunar month ends) on the fourth of Hezir, on] the fourth of the ninth (solar) month. Lunar observation 
takes place on the sabbath of jeh[ezkel, on the twenty-first of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the 
sixth of Jachin, on the third of the tenth (solar) month. (6) Lunar observation takes place on the first of 
Maaziah, on the sixteenth of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the sabbath of Jedaiah, on the second 
of the eleventh (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place [on the third of Seorim, on the nineteenth 
of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the second (7) of Mijamin, on the second of the twelfth (solar) 
month. Lunar observation takes place on the fourth of Abijah, on the eighteenth of it. The fourth 
(year): (The next lunar month ends) on the fourth of Shecan[iah, on the first of the first (solar) month. 
Lunar observation takes place on the sixth] (8) [of Jakim, on the seventeenth of the] first (solar) 
month. (The next lunar month ends) on the Sabbath of Pethahiah, on the thirtieth of the second (solar) 
month. Lunar observation takes place on the first of Hez[ir, on the seventeenth of it. (The next lunar 
month ends) on the first of Deliah, on the ninth . . .] 



Fragment 2 Column 1 (1) [Lun]ar observation takes place on the first [of Bilga]h, on the [twenty-] 
fourfth] of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the Sabbath of Hezir, on the seven [th of the sixth (solar) 
month.] (2) [Lunar observation takes place on the second of Pethahiah,] on the twenty-third of it. (The 
next lunar month ends) on the first of Jachin, on the fifth of the seventh (, solar) month. Lunar 
observation takes place on the fourth (3) [of Delaiah, on the twenty-second] of it. (The next lunar 
month ends) on the third of Joiarib, on the fifth of the eighth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes 
place on the fifth of Harim, (4) [on the sixteenth of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the fourth of 
Malachiah, on the fourth of the ninth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the Sabbath of 
Abijah, on the (5) [twenty-] first [of it. (The next lunar month ends) on the sixth of Je]shua, [on] the 
third of the tenth (solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the first of Jakim, on the nineteenth 
of [it.] (6) [(The next lunar month ends) on the Sabbath of Jeshebeab, on the second of the elev]nth 
(solar) month. Lunar observation takes place on the thi [rd of Immer, on the nineteenth of it. (7) [(The 
next lunar month ends) on the second of Happizzez, on the second of the twelfth (solar) month. Lunar 
observation takes place on the fourth of Jehezkel, on the eighteenth (8) [of it. The first [year: the first 
month (begins) [in Del]aiah. In Ma[aziah] (9) [is the Passover. In Jedaiah is the Lifting of the Omer. 
The second month (begins) in] Jedaiah [In Seorim is the Second Passover. The third month (begins) in 
Hakkoz.] 

Fragment 2 Column 2 (1) In Je[sh]ua is the Festival of We[eks. The fourth month (begins) in 
Elia]shib. The fifth month (begins) in Bilgah. The sixth month (begins) in Jehezkel.] The seventh 
month (begins) (2) in Maaziah. That day is the Day of Remembrance. In Joiarib is the Day of 
Atonement. In Jedaiah is the [Festival of] Booths. The eighth month (begins) [in Seorim.] (3) The 
ninth month (begins) in Jeshua. The tenth month (begins) in Huppah. The eleventh month (begins) in 
Hezir. The twelfth month (begins) in Gamul. (4) The second (year): the first month (begins) in Jediah. 
In Seorim is the Passover. In [Mi]jamin is the Lifting of the Omer. The second month (begins) in 
Mi[jamin. In Abijah] (5) is the [Second] Passover. [The third month (begins) in Eliashib,] and in 
Hu[ppah] is the Feast of Weeks. [The fourth month (begins) in Bil]gah. The fifth month (begins) in 
Pethahiah. (6) [The sixth month (begins) in Maaziah. The seventh month (begins) in Seorim. That day 
is the Daly of Remembrance. In Malachiah [is the Day of Atonement. In Mijamin (7) [is the Festival 
of Booths. The eighth month (begins) in Abijah. The ninth month (begins) in] Huppah. The tenth 
month (begins) in Hezir. The eleventh] month (begins) in Jachin. (8) The [twe]lfth [mon]th (begins) 

[in Jedaiah The] third (year): The first month (begins) in [Mijam]in. In Abijah is (9) the Passover. In 
Shecan[ia]h is the Lifting of the Omer. The seco[nd] month (begins) in Shecaniah. In Jakim is the 
[Sejcond Passover. The third month (begins) in Bilgah. In [He]zir is 

Fragment 2 Column 3 (1) [the Festival] of Week[s. The [four]th month (begins) in [Pethahiah. The 
fifth month (begins) in Delaiah. The sixth month (begins) in Se]orim. [The seventh month (begins) in 
Abijah. That day is the D]ay of [Remembrance. In Jeshua] is the D[ay of Atonement.] (2) [In 
Shecani]ah is the Festival of [B]ooths. [The] eig[hth month (begins) in Jakim. The ninth month 
(begins) in Hezir. The tenth month (begins) in] Jachin. The ele[venth month (begins) in] Joiarib [The 
twelfth] (3) month (begins) in [Mijlamin. [The fourth (year): the first month (begins) in Shecaniah. In 
Jakim is the Passover. In Jeshebeab is the Waving of the Omer. The second] (4) [month] (begins) in 
Jeshebeab. In [Immer is the Second Passover. The] third month (begins) [in Pethah]iah. [In Jachin is 
the Festival of Weeks. The fourth month (begins) in Delaiah] (5) [The fifth month (begins)] in Harim. 
[The sixth month (begins) in Abijah. The seventh month (begins)] in Jaki[m. That is the Daly of 



[Remembrance]. In H[uppah is the Day of Atonement. In Jeshebeab is the Festival] (6) [of Booths.] 
The eighth month (begins) in Immer. [The ninth month (begins) in Jachin. The tenth month (begins) 
in joiari]b. The elev[en]th [month (begins)] in Ma[lachiah. The twelfth month (begins)] (7) [in 
Shecaniah.] The fifth (year): the fi[rst month (begins) in Bilgah. In Immer] is the Passover. In 
Happ[izzez is] the Waving of the Omer. The sec[ond month (begins) in Happizz]ez. In Jehezkel is (8) 
[the Second Passover. The third month (begins) in [Delaiah. In Joiarib is the Festival of Weeks. The 
fou[rth month (begins)] in Harim. The fifth month (begins) in Hakk[oz. The sixth month (begins) in 
Jakim. The seventh month (begins) (9) in Immer. That day is the Day of Rememb [ranee. In Hezir is 
the Day of Atonement. In] Happizzez is the Festival of Booths. The eighth month (begins) in 
[Je]hezkel. The ninth month (begins) in joiar[i]b. The tenth . . . 

Fragment 2 Column 4 (4) [The sixth month (begins) in Immer. The seventh month (begins) in 
Jehezkel That day is the Day of Remembrance. In Jachin is the Day of Atonement. In Gamul is] the 
Festival of (5) [Booths. The eighth month (begins) in Maaziah. The ninth month (begins) in 
Malachiah. The tenth month (begins) in Jeshua The eleventh mo]nth (begins) in Huppah. (6) [The 
twelfth month (begins) in Happizzez.] 

23. Priestly Courses 11 (4Q320) 

Relying largely on ciphers, Fragment 1 of this manuscript preserves three columns. These portions 
provide the first three years of the correspondence between the lunisolar calendar and the solar 
calendar. One can observe that the lunisolar calendar loses ten days per year vis-a-vis the solar 
calendar, so that over the period covered by these columns it falls behind a full 30 days. As noted 
above, it would never fall behind by more. A month was intercalated every three years to bring the 
two calendars back into alignment. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 1 (1) ... to show it forth from the East (2) . . . in the midst of Heaven, in the 
foundation of (3) . . . from evening until morning. On the fourth, on the sabbath, (4) the sons of Gamul 
(shall serve), in the first month, in the first (5) year. (6) [The fifth day of the course of Jedaijah = the 
twenty-ninth day (of the lunar month) = the thirtieth day (of the solar month) in it (i.e., in the first 
month of the solar year). (7) [The Sabbath of Hakjkoz (i.e., when the course rotates in; it does not 
serve until the following sabbath) = the thirtieth = the thirtieth in the second month. (8) [The second 
of Eliajshib = the twenty-ninth = the twenty-ninth in the third month. (9) [The third of Bilgjah = the 
thirtieth = the twenty-ninth in the fourth month (Note: this is a scribal error; the correct equivalence is 
the twenty-eighth). (10) [The third of Pethajhiah = the twenty-ninth = the twenty-seventh in the fifth 
month. (11) [The sixth of Deliah] = the thirtieth = the twenty-seventh in the sixth month. (12) [The 
Sabbath of Seorijm = the twenty-ninth = the twenty-fifth in the seventh month. (13) [The second of 
Abijah = the thirtieth] = the twenty-fifth in the eighth month. (14) [The third of Jakim = the twenty- 
[nin]th = the twenty-fourth in the ninth month. 

Fragment 1 Column 2(1) The fifth of Immer = the thirtieth = the twenty-third in the tenth month. (2) 
The sixth of Jehezkel =the twentyninth = the twenty-second in the eleventh] month. (3) The first in 
Jehoiarib = the thirtieth = the twenty-second in the twelfth month. (4) The second year: (5) The 
second of Malakiah (sic!) =the twenty-ninth = the twentieth of the first month. (6) The fourth of 
Jeshua = the thirtieth = the twentieth of the second month. (7) The fifth of Huppah = the twenty-ninth 
= the nineteenth of [the sixth month.] (8) The Sabbath of Happizzez = the thirtieth = the eighteenth of 
the fou[rth month.] (9) The first of Gamul = the twenty- [ninth = the seventeenth of the fifth month.] 
(10) The third of Jedaiah = the thirtieth = [the seventeenth of the sixth month.] (11) The fourth of 
Mijamin = the twenty- [nin]th [= the fifteenth of the seventh month.] (12) The sixth of Shecaniah = the 
thin[ieth = the fifteenth of the eighth month.] (13) The Sabbath of Bil[gah = the twenty-ninth = the 
fourteenth of the ninth month.] (14) [The second of Pethahiah = the thirtieth = the thirteenth of the 
tenth month.] 

Fragment 1 Column 3(1) [The third of Delaiah = the twenty-ninth = the twelfth of the eleventh 
month. (2) The fifth of Harim = the thirtieth = the twelfth of the twelfth month. (3) The third year: (4) 
The fifth of Hakkoz = the twenty-ninth = the twentieth of the first month. (5) The first of Jakim = the 
thirtieth = the tenth of the second month. (6) The second of Immer = the twenty-ninth = the ninth of 
the third month. (7) The fourth of Jehezkel = the thirtieth = the eighth of the fourth month. (8) The 
fifth of Maaziah = the twenty-ninth = the seventh of the fifth month. (9) The Sabbath of Malakiah = 


the thirtieth = the seventh of the sixth month.] (10) The first of Je[shua = the twenty-ninth = the fifth 
of the seventh month.] (11) The third of Huppah = the thirtieth = the fifth of the eighth month. (12) 
The fourth of Hezir = the twenty-ninth = the fourth of the ninth month. (13) The sixth of Jachin = the 
thirtieth = the third of the tenth month. (14) The Sabbath of Jedaiah = the twenty-ninth = the second of 
the eleventh month. (15) [The second of] Mijamin = the thirtieth = day [two] of the twelfth month. 

24. Priestly Courses III - Aemilius Kills (Manuscripts A-E - 4Q323-324A-B) (Plate 8) 

Though extremely fragmentary, this series of manuscripts provides another record of the proper 
rotation of priestly courses in the sexennial cycle. This is fairly straightforward and similar to the two 
preceding ones, though in this one no attempt is made at lunisolar harmonization. It is worth 
mentioning, too, that its Hebrew is closer to that of early Rabbinic literature than many texts at 
Qumran. But what is unique about these fragments is that they belong to a select group of Qumran 
documents mentioning identifiable historical personages, as the Nahum Commentary does with 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Demetrius and the Paean to King Jonathan below appears to do with 
Alexander Jannaeus (c. 104-76 BC). 

In this text, amid over a dozen references to historical events commemorated in the record of 
rotations, these figures include: 'Aemilius' (Aemilius Scaurus, Pompey's general in Syria and 
Palestine), 'Shelamzion' (Salome Alexandra, d. 67 BC - Phariseeizing widow of Alexander Jannaeus), 
her eldest son Hyrcanus II (executed in 30 BC on Herod's orders also a Pharisee) and possibly 
Shelamzion's younger son Aristobulus (d. 49 BC, poisoned on his way back from Rome to regain his 
kingdom by supporters of Pompey - a Sadducee). In addition, too, in Manuscript E, the text possibly 
contains a reference to John Hyrcanus, Alexander Jannaeus’ father (c. 134-104 BC), though Hyrcanus 
II was also known as John. The text also contains fairly negative references to 'Gentiles’ and 'Arabs’, 
which increase the sense of its authenticity. 

Like others, this text has been known since the 1950s, but for some reason, never published. 
Withholding it is really quite inexplicable, because we have here a view, however tenuous, of one of 
the most crucial periods in the Second Temple period. Scaurus was Pompey's adjutant at the time of 
the conquest of Jerusalem in 63 BC. After it fell and Pompey attached it to Syria, he was left behind 
as governor. 

In turn, Scaurus was closely connected with Herod's father Antipater, who became one of the first 
Roman procurators in Jerusalem. At one point Scaurus led a campaign on his behalf against the 
Arabian king at Petra, a locale Paul also refers to as ’Arabia’ when describing his own sojourn there in 
Gal. 1:17. Antipater, who was the intermediary between Hyrcanus II and the Romans, probably began 
his rise some time earlier under Shelamzion and her Pharisee supporters (War 1.1 10-1 14). 

Of Greco-Idumaean background and married to an Arab (a relative of this same Arab king), Antipater 
connived at Hyrcanus’ survival, played a key role in Aristobulus’ discomfiture, and through his 
intimacies with Pompey and Scaurus, and Mark Antony thereafter, placed his son Herod in a position 
both to destroy the Maccabeans and succeed them. 

For his part, Aristobulus was more hot-headed and popular than his accommodating brother 



Hyrcanus, and appears to have been the darling of the nationalist-minded Jerusalem crowd. It was the 
split between these two - and Antipater's adept exploitation of it - that set the stage for the Roman 
entrance into and occupation of the country and the destruction of the Maccabean family. So ended 
that independence achieved a century before with Judas Maccabee's legendary acts. 

Aristobulus was taken by Pompey to Rome in chains, probably to participate in his triumph. The 
movement that supported him may be seen as both 'nationalist' and ’Sadducean’, while Hyrcanus II 
and his mother Shelamzion (Lines 4-6 of Fragment 2) are part of a more compromising, less 
nationalistic, Pharisaic one, willing to live with foreign intervention in the country - in particular, the 
appointment of high priests. 

Seemingly written from the perspective of those who supported Aristobulus II, the present text is 
hostile to ’Arabs’ (with whom Antipater and Hyrcanus were very involved), hostile to Shelamzion, 
under whom the accommodation began, hostile to Hyrcanus II, and without question, hostile to 
Scaurus and those ’Gentiles’ associated with him in the killings he is overtly accused of being involved 
in (Lines 4 and 8 of Manuscript D Fragment 2 and Line 2 of Manuscript A Fragment 3). Its point of 
view can most certainly be regarded as ’zealous’, if not 'Zealot'. 

This is the tantalizing nature of the materials before us. As in the Nahum Commentary, the events 
recorded would appear to be past history, so much so that they have had a chance to penetrate the 
commemorative tradition of a zealous lower priesthood holding these memories dear probably not an 
insubstantial time later. The infractions imputed to Aemilius and the 'leader of Gentiles' have burned 
deep into its consciousness. After Mark Antony's suppression of the revolutionary activity by 
Aristobulus’ two sons Alexander and Antigonus in the next generation, who like John the Baptist after 
them were beheaded; the priests officiating at the Temple all owed their positions to Roman and 
Herodian power. They would not and could not have been interested in a literature of this kind. 

Where, then, could a text accusing Roman governors of murder have been preserved? Only at a 
revolutionary outpost such as Qumran. What period could this have been and when did this more 
’purist’ brand of Sadducees - who apparently ultimately metamorphose into ’Messianic Sadducees' and 
depending on particular scholars’ points of view have been variously called ’Essenes', 'Zealots', or 
’Jewish Christians' - write or preserve such materials? We are certainly not in the formative 
Maccabean period, nor any period linked to personalities like Jonathan or Simon Maccabee, or even 
Alexander Jannaeus, whom proponents of ’the Essene theory' have previously and tendentiously 
identified as the dramatis personae - most notably the Wicked Priest of Qumran allusion. 

This is consistent and in line with our reading of other Qumran materials, particularly the Testament 
of Kohath to be discussed in Chapter 5, which condemns foreign involvement and collaboration with 
foreign invaders in the matter of the priesthood. It is also consistent with our reading of the complex 
development of the Sadducee movement and a split in this movement between nationalist and 
collaborating wings coincident with some of the events being outlined here. One pro- Aristobulus, 
which could easily pass for 'zealot', moves in the first century AD into an 'opposition' and probably 
even ’Messianic' phase; another, more compromising, owed its existence and the collaborating nature 
of its ethos to the rise of Herod, who with Antony was responsible for the beheading of Aristobulus' 
equally nationalistic and Sadducean son Antigonus 25 years later. The second of these, who Josephus 



confirms 'were dominated in all things by the Pharisees' (Ant. 18. 17), are the familiar ones pictured 
by him, the Gospels, and to a certain extent Talmudic sources. They are probably best called Herodian 
Sadducees. The Talmud calls them 'Boethusians' (i.e. Boethusian Sadducees after the name of a priest 
from Egypt Herod appointed while also marrying his daughter-another instance of the multiplication 
of wives by the ruler so roundly condemned at Qumran in documents like The Temple Scroll and 
Damascus Document.) 

Whatever else can be said of these unmistakable references to Aemelius' 'killing' - probably while 
governor, though possibly in the war leading up to this - and to 'Hyrcanus' rebellion' (Line 6 Fragment 
2 Manuscript A - almost certainly against his brother Aristobulus), they reveal the text to be hostile to 
Hyrcanus, hostile to the party of collaboration, and hostile ultimately to the Herodian takeover 
(perceived as both 'Gentile' and abetted by ’Gentiles'). This approach is consistent with the anti- 
foreign, xenophobic, 'zealot', yet pro-Temple - even James-like - orientation of the two Letters on 
Works Righteousness and the Paean to King Jonathan below. 

The conclusion appears to be that Qumran represents the archive of a pro-Maccabean nationalist 
priesthood, one in sympathy with the aims of Judas, John Hyrcanus, Alexander Jannaeus, Aristobulus 
II, Antigonus, etc., but not Salome Alexandra, nor her son Hyrcanus II with their Pharisaic tendencies. 
The whole sitz-im-leben for these, including 'opposition' (even 'Messianic') and establishment 
Sadducees, as well as for the two Letters on Works Righteousness and the Paen for King Jonathan 
was already set forth in R. H. Eisenman's Maccabees, Zadokite, Christians and Qumran: a New 
Hypothesis of Qumran Origins (E. J. Brill) without benefit of these texts in 1983. For more on this 
subject, see our discussions of these Letters on Works Righteousness in Chapter 6 and the 
Brontologion and Paean to King Jonathan in Chapter 8. 

The reference to 'a Jewish man' or 'Jew' (ish Yehudi) in Manuscript D Fragment 4 parallels the similar 
ones in the Persian Court materials in Chapter 3 and to 'a Jewish woman' below. Again, it shows that 
this manner of looking at Jews as a distinct people, not as Israelites or in some archaizing tribal 
notation, was already well in the process of taking hold. 
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Translation 

Manuscript A Fragment 1 (1) ... on the tenth [of the sixth month (i.e., of the second year of the 
priestly rotation) . . .] (2) [on the fourteenth of it, the arrivajl of (the priestly course of) Jedaiah; on the 
sixteenth of it ... on the twenty-first] (3) [of it the arrival of (the priestly course of) Harim; on the 
twentyj-seventh of the [sixth] month ... (4) he returned ... (5) [Gen]tiles and also . . . (6) . . . [b]fitter 
of spirit ... (7) prisoners . . . 

Fragment 2 (1) [. . . to] give him honor among the Arab[s . . .] (2) [on the fou]rth [day] of this course's 
service ... (3) which is the twentieth of the . . . month ... (4) foundation, Shelamzion came ... (5) to 
greet ... (6) Hyrcanos rebelled [against Aristobulus? . . .] (7) to greet . . . 

Fragment 3 (2) [. . . the leader of the Gen]ntiles murdered ... (3) [on the fi] fth [day] of (the service of 
the priestly course of) Jedaiah . . . 

Fragment 4(1)... according to the wi[ll of . . .] 

Manuscript B Fragment 1 (1) ... on the nin[th of the eighth month (i.e., of the second year of the 
priestly rotation), the arrival of (the priestly course of) Shecaniah . . .] (2) On day ... of (the service of 
the priestly course of Shecaniah, [. . . On the sixteenth of it (i.e., the eighth month), the arrival of (the 
priestly course of) Eliashib]; (3) [on the twenty-thi]rd of it, the arrival of (the priestly course of) 

Jakim; on the second (day of the service of the priestly course of) Jakim , . . . ; and on the fofurth] day 
of (the service of the priestly course of) Jakim . . .] (4) the second day of the ni[nth] month . . . 


Fragment 2 (1) [. . . the four]th [day] of (the service of the priestly course of) Hez[i]r, [this day is the 
fi]rst (day) of the te[nth month (i.e., of the second year of the priestly rotation);] (2) [on the fourth day 
of it (i.e., the tenth month), the arrival of (the priestly course of) Happi]zzez; on the eleventh of it, [the 
arrival of (the priestly course of) Pethahiah (3) [on the eighteenth of it, the arriv]al of (the priestly 
course of) Jehezkel; on the twee[ty-fifth of it, the arrival] (4) [of (the priestly course of) Jachin . . . 
Jach]in, the se[r]vice ... (5) [on the second of it (i.e., the eleventh month)], the arrival of [(the priestly 
course of) Gamul . . .] 

Fragment 3(1)... which is . . . (5) me[n . . .] (6) and against Ar[istobulus . . .] (7) [and] they [sa]id . . 

. (8) seventy ... (9) which is . . . 

Manuscript C Fragment 1 (1) [on the twenty-third of it (i.e., the fifth month of the fifth year of the 
priestly rotation)], the arrival of [(the priestly course of) Eliashib; on the thirtieth of it, the arrival of 
(the priestly course of) Jakim;] (2) after the sabbath, while Jakim is serving, this is the fir]st of the 
six[th month; on the seventh of it, the arrival of (the priestly course of) Huppah;] (3) [on the 
fourteenth of it, [the arrival of (the priestly course of) Jeshebeab;] ... on the twen[ty-first] (4) [of it, 
the arrival of (the priestly course of) Bilg]ah; on the twenty- [eighth of i]t, the arrival of (the priestly 
course of) Imm[er; day] (5) [four (of the service of the priestly course of) Immer is the fi]rst day of the 
seventh month; on the four[t]h of it, the arrival of (the priestly course of) He[zir;] (6) [the sixth day of] 
(the service of the priestly course of) Hezir, which is the tenth day of the seventh month, this is [the 
Day of Atonement;] (7) . . . for the Covenant; on the eleventh day of the seventh month, the arrival of 
(the priestly course of) [Happizzez . . .] 

Manuscript D Fragment 1 Column 2 (5) day . . . [on the twenty-first] (6) [of i]t (i.e., of the ninth 
month of the fifth year of the priestly rotation), the arrival of (the priestly course of) S[eor]im; on the 
twenty-eighth of it, the arrival of (the priestly course of) Malchi[jah;] (7) the fourth day of (the service 
of the priestly course of) Malchijah is the first day of the tenth month. (8) On the F[ourt]h day of the 
te[n]th month, the arrival of (the priestly course of) Mijamin; on the eleventh of it, the arrival of (the 
priestly course of) Hakkoz;] 

Fragment 2 (1) [. . . on the] twenty-(2) [first of it (i.e., of the sixth month of the sixth year of the 
priestly rotation), the arrival of (the priestly course of) Pethahiah; on the twenty-eigh]th (3) [of it, the 
arrival of (the priestly course of) Jehezkel; on the first (or, the second; or, the third) day of (the service 
of the priestly course of) J]ehezkel, which is (4) [the twenty-ninth (or, the thirtieth; or, the thirty-first) 
day of the sixth month, the Day] of Aemilius' Massacre (literally, 'Aemilius killed’ as below); (5) [the 
fourth day of (the service of the priestly course of) Jehezkel is the first day of] the seventh [mon]th; 

(6) [on the fourth of it (i.e., of the seventh month), the arrival of the (the priestly course of) Jachin; on 
the eleventh of it, the arr]iv[al of] (the priestly course of) Gamin; (7) [. . . the fourth day of (the 
service of the priestly course of) Gamul, whi]ch is (8) [the fifteenth day of the seventh month, is the 
Festival of Booths; on that day,] Aemilius killed . . . 

Fragment 3 (2) [on the twenty-eighth of it (i.e., of the ninth month of the sixth year of the priestly 
rotation), the arrival of (the priestly course of) Je]shua; the four[th] day of [(the service of the priestly 
course of) Jeshua is the first day of the] (3) [tenth month . . . wh]ich is the ten[th . . .] 



Fragment 4 (1) ... a Jewish man . . . 


Manuscript E Fragment 1 Column 1 (1) ... the hi[g]h priest ... (2) Johanan to bring the . . . 

Fragment 1 Column 2 (2) from ... (5) a man ... (7) Shelamzion . . . 

25. Priestly Courses IV (4Q325) 

This manuscript consists of three fragments, the two largest of which are transliterated here. These 
fragments belong to the first year rotation in the sexennial priestly cycle. The text records which 
priestly course is responsible for each Sabbath and festival in the period covered. Fragment 1 concerns 
the period from Passover (1/ 14) until the first Sabbath of the third month. Fragment 2 apparently 
begins with 5/3 and the Festival of New Wine (heretofore known from the Temple Scroll, but not 
listed in the Bible or most other calendar texts). The last date indicated in Fragment 2 is 6/23, on 
which the Festival of Wood Offering began. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (1) [on Tuesjday; on the eighteenth the Sabbath fa[lls to Jehoiarib . . .] (2) [on Tuesday] in 
the evening. On the twenty-fifth the Sabbath falls to Jedaiah; also during that course's duties falls (3) 
[the Festival of] the Barley on the twenty-sixth. After the Sabbath, the beginning of the sec[ond] 
month falls to (4) Jedaiah, [on Fri]day. On the second is the Sabbath of Harim. On the ninth is the 
Sabbath of (5) [Seorim.] On the sixteenth is the Sabbath of Malchijah. On the twenty-third i[s] (6) [the 
Sabbath] of [Mi]jamin. On the thirtieth is the Sabbath of Hakkoz. The beginning of (7) the third 
month, after the Sabbath . . . 

Fragment 2(1) [the fifth (month) falls to Bilgah. On the second is the Sabbath of I]mmer. On the 
th[ir]d, (2) [after the Sabbath, is the Festival of New Wine. On] the ninth is the Sabbath of Hezir. (3) 


[On the sixteenth is the Sabbath of Happizzez. On the twen]ty-third is the Sabbath of (4) [Pethahiah. 
On the thirtieth is the Sabbath of Jehezkel. The firs]t of the sixth month is (5) [after the Sabbath. On 
the seventh is the Sabbath of Jachin. On the fourteenth (6) [is the Sabbath of Gamul. On the twenty- 
first is the Sabbath of Delaiah. On the twenty-] second (7) [is the Festival of Oil. On the twenty-third is 
the Festival of W]ood [Offering] . . . 

26. Heavenly Concordances (OTOT - 4Q319A) 

As we have seen, the Qumran calendrical texts are based upon an understanding of the Creation 
narrative of Genesis. No portion is more significant for these texts than Gen. 1:14, which the authors 
might have understood as 'Let there be lights in the expanse of heaven to separate the days from the 
night, and let them be for "signs" (otot), and for festivals and for days and for years.’ Given the belief 
that this verse had to do with the proper keeping of God’s holy festivals and, more generally, with 
keeping track of time, what did the Qumran authors believe was meant by the term otot? Clearly the 
usual understanding of modern scholars of the text - that the term refers to portents of extraordinary 
events and divine judgements and to phenomena prognosticating changes in the weather - makes little 
sense when defining a natural rhythm, the basis of a calendar. Rather than the extraordinary, one then 
seeks the ordinary. 

The author of the present text understood ’sign’ to refer to a year in which the sun and moon were once 
again perfectly aligned at the year’s beginning - that is, a year in which the vernal equinox coincided 
with a new moon. According to the more general scheme of the Qumran calendrical texts that could 
only happen in Years 1 and 4 of the six year cycle of priestly rotations. Since Years 3 and C were 
intercalated at year's end, Years 1 and 4 did begin with the heavenlies once again in temporary 
agreement. The years were named, as was usual in Qumran parlance, after the priestly courses; 
because the years were always Y ears 1 and 4 in the cycle, only two priestly courses give their names 
to otot years: Shecaniah and Gamul. Further, the cycle begins with Shecaniah. This oddity results 
because at the Creation there had been no prior intercalation. Accordingly the reference is to the 
course in service when intercalation was first necessary in Year 3. 

The purpose of the present text is to record all such concordant years until the cycle begins to repeat, 
and to align that cycle with both the seven-year cycle of sabbatical years and the ’jubilees’ that 
measured longer periods of time. An otot cycle of 294 years emerges (6 x 49). The text also counts all 
the otot years and takes special notice when such a year coincides with a sabbatical year. It names 
each special year by the relevant priestly course and also names each jubilee (in a more complicated 
way, however, as explained below). But in constructing this alignment of the sexennial priestly 
rotation with the jubilees, the text encounters a basic difficulty: 49 is not precisely divisible by 6. The 
otot years will therefore not always fall at the beginning and end of jubilee periods. As a consequence 
the text uses ’jubilee' in two slightly different senses. The term refers first to that period (only 
approximating to 49 years) that aligns with the cycle of otot. We can call this the ’jubilee of the otot’. 
At other times the term denotes the actual period of 49 years. At the end of 294 years the differences 
are made good as Table 2 illustrates: 

The text relates the ’jubilee of the otot' to the actual 49-year jubilee in two ways. The first is through 
its reference to the 'sign of the conclusion of the jubilee'. Only once, in 2:18-19, does the author 



actually give this special sign a name. In that example, the text says, 'The sign of the conclusion of the 
fifth jubilee falls during (the priestly course of) Jeshebeab.' The meaning is that Jeshebeab is the 
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1 and 4 in the cycle, only two priestly courses give their names to otot years: Shecaniah and Gamul. 
Further, the cycle begins with Shecaniah. This oddity results because at the Creation there had been 
no prior intercalation. Accordingly the reference is to the course in service when intercalation was 
first necessary in Year 3. 

The purpose of the present text is to record all such concordant years until the cycle begins to repeat, 
and to align that cycle with both the seven-year cycle of sabbatical years and the 'jubilees' that 
measured longer periods of time. An otot cycle of 294 years emerges (6 x 49). The text also counts all 
the otot years and takes special notice when such a year coincides with a sabbatical year. It names 
each special year by the relevant priestly course and also names each jubilee (in a more complicated 
way, however, as explained below). But in constructing this alignment of the sexennial priestly 
rotation with the jubilees, the text encounters a basic difficulty: 49 is not precisely divisible by 6 . The 
otot years will therefore not always fall at the beginning and end of jubilee periods. As a consequence 
the text uses 'jubilee' in two slightly different senses. The term refers first to that period (only 
approximating to 49 years) that aligns with the cycle of otot. We can call this the 'jubilee of the otot'. 
At other times the term denotes the actual period of 49 years. At the end of 294 years the differences 
are made good as Table 2 illustrates: 


Table lengths of the 'Jttlrilm of the Otot' 


Jubilee 

Length in Years 

Ends in Year 

End of Fnrty-Niae 
Year Jubik* 

Second 

49 

49 

49 

Third 

51 

100 


Fourrh 

'j 1 

tsi 

1 41 

Fifth 

4K 

199 


Sixth 

4 ft 

24/ 

24 S 

Severn h 

47 

294 

294 


The text relates the 'jubilee of the otot' to the actual 49-year jubilee in two ways. The first is through 
its reference to the 'sign of the conclusion of the jubilee'. Only once, in 2:18-19, does the author 
actually give this special sign a name. In that example, the text says, 'The sign of the conclusion of the 
fifth jubilee falls during (the priestly course of) Jeshebeab.' The meaning is that Jeshebeab is the 
course serving in the temple at the end of the fifth actual jubilee - that is, as year 196 (4 x 49) comes 
to an end. If the author had wished, he could have given the names of all the 'signs of the conclusion 
of the jubilee' (they are respectively Jedaiah, Mijamin, Shecaniah, Jeshebeab, Happizzez and Gamul). 
The second way of relating the 'jubilee of the otot' to the actual 49-year jubilee involves the names the 
author gives to the jubilees. These names are always either Gamul or Shecaniah. The writer 


determined the name according to the sign 'controlling' the actual jubilee year. 


Finally, the reader will note that the text never mentions a 'first jubilee', even though it begins its 
recitation at the Creation. Instead, it counts only Jubilees 2-7. Presumably the explanation for this 
peculiarity lies in the septimal concept inherent in sabbatical years and 49-year jubilees. The author 
wanted to emphasize the number seven. Since the priestly rotation in fact required only six years to 
repeat, the only way to end on the number seven was to begin counting with two. 
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Column $ 

[r.iK rTs: ’—izm nn rrc^n n^a ‘"im 111 r.liiHj .1 
nd-sn mnw 7 mi: jyik nremrzi nzsi 1 n« mil a 7 r ij:| .2 
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I h wten piaa [ ] -,19 


Translation 

Column 1 (10) ... its light on the fourth (day); on the sabba[th ... (11) the] creation, on the fourth 
(day) of (the rotation of the priestly course of) Ga[mul, the sign of Shecaniah; in the fourth (year) the 
sign of Gamul; in the sabbatical year, the sig]n (12) [of Shecaniah; in the thi]rd (year) the sign of 
[Ga]mul; in the sixth (year), the sign of [Shecaniah; in the second, the sign of Ga]mul; (13) [in the 
fifth, the sig]n of Shecaniah; after the sabbatical year, the sign of Gainful; in the fourth, the sign of 
Shec]an[ia]h; (14) [in the sabbatical year, the sig]n of Gamul; in the third, the sign of Shecaniah; [in 
the sixth, the sign of Gam]ul; 0 5) [in the second, the sig]n of She[caniah]; in the fifth, the sign of 
Gamul; after the sabbatical ye]ar, the sign of (16) [Shecaniah; in the foujrth, the sign of Gamul; in the 
sabbatical year, the sign of the conclusion of the second jubilee. The signs of the [second] jubilee: 
(17) seventeen signs, of which [three] signs fall in a sabbatical year ... the creation (18) [. . . the sig]n 
of Sheca[nia]h; in the third year the sign of Gamu[l; in the sixth, the sig]n of Shecaniah; (19) [in the 
second, the sign of Ga]mul; in the fifth, the sign of Shecaniah; after the sabb[atical year, the sign of 
Ga]mul; 


Column 2 (1) [in the fourth, the sign of Shecaniah; in the sabbatical year, the sign of Gamul; in the 


third, the sign of Shecaniah;] (2) [in the sixth, the sign of Gamul; in the] sec[on]d, the sig[n of 
Shecaniah; in the fifth, the sign of Gamul;] (3) after the sabbatical ye]ar, the sign of Shecaniah; in the 
fou[rth, the sign of Gamul; in the sabbatical year, the sign] (4) of Shecaniah; in the thi]rd, the sign of 
Gamul; in the six[th the sign] of Shecani[ah; in the second, the sign of the conclusion] (5) of the 
thi[r]d jubilee. The signs of [the third] jubilee: sixteen signs,] of which (6) two signs fall in a 
sabbatical year. (A jubilee of) Shecaniah: [in the second year the sig]n of [Gam]ul; in the fifth, the 
sign of Shecaniah; (7) after the sabbatical year, the sig[n of Gamin; in the fourth, the sig]n of 
Shecaniah; in the sabbatical year, the sign (8) of Gamul; in the third, the sign [of Shecaniah; in the 
sixth, the sign of Ga]mul; in the second, the sign (9) of Shecaniah; in the fifth, the sign [of Gamin; 
after] the sabbatical year, the sign of Shecaniah; (10) in the fourth, the sign of Gamul; [in the 
sabbatical year, the sign of] Shecaniah; in the third, the sign of Gamul; (1 1) in the sixth, the sign of 
Shecan[iah; in the second, the sign of] Gamul; in the fifth, the sign of Shecaniah; (12) after the 
sabbatical year, the si[gn of the conclusion of the fourth jubilee. The signs] of the fourth [jubil]ee: 
seventeen signs, (13) of whi[ch] two signs fall in a sabbatical year. (A jubilee of) Sh[ecaniah:] in the 
fourth year the sign of Shecaniah; (14) [in the sabbatical] year the sign of Gamul; in the [third, the 
sign of Shecaniah; in the sixth, the sign of Gamul;] (15) in the seco[n]d, the sign of Shecaniah; in the 
fifth, the sign of Gamul; after the sabbatical year, the sign of Shecaniah;] (16) in the fourth, the sign of 
[Ga]mul; in the sabbatical [year, the sign of Shecaniah; in the third, the sign of Gamul;] (17) in the 
six[th, the si]gn of Shfecaniah; in the second, the sign of Gamul; in the fifth, the sign of Shecaniah;] 
(18) [after the] sabbatical year, the sign of Ga[mul; in the fourth, the sign of Shecaniah; in the 
sabbatical year, the sign of the conclusion] (19) [of the fifth [jubilee, falling] during (the priestly 
course of) Jeshebeab. [The signs of the fifth jubilee: sixteen signs, of which] 

Column 3 (1) [three signs fall in a sabbatical year. (A jubilee of) Gamul: in the third year, the sign of 
Shecaniah; in the sixth, the sign] 

(2) [of Gamul; in the] second, the sign of Shecaniah; in the [fifth, the sign of Gamul; after the 
sabbatical] year, 

(3) [the sig]n of Shecaniah; in the fourth, the sign of Gam[ul; in the sabbatical year, the sign of 
Shecaniah;] in the third, 

(4) the sign of Gamul; in the sixth, the sign of Shecaniah; [in the second, the sign of] Gamul; 

(5) in the fi[ft]h, the sign of Shecaniah; after [the sabbatical year,] the sign of 

(6) Gamul; in the [fo]urth, the sign of Shecaniah; in the 
sabbatical [year, the sign of Gamul; in the] third, 

(7) the sign of [Shecaniah; in the sixth, the sign of the conclusion of the [sixth] jubi[lee. The signs 

(8) of the sixth] jubilee: si[xteen signs,] of which two signs fall in a [sabbatical year . . .] 


( 9 ) . . . 



(10) And regarding the jubilee of Gamul: in the second year the sign of Shecaniah; in the fifth the sign 
of Gamul; after] 


(11) the sabbatical [year the sign of Shecaniah; in the fourth, the sign of Gamu[l; in the] sabbatical 
ye[ar] 

(12) [the sign of Shecaniah; in the third, the sign of] Gamul; in the sixth, the sig[n of Shecaniah;] 

(13) [in the] second, the sig[n of Gamul;] in the fifth, the sign of Shecaniah; [after] 

(14) the sabbatical yea[r, the sign of Ga]mul; in the fourth, the sign of Shecaniah; in the sabbatical 1 
[year, the sign] 

(15) of Gamul; in the th[ir]d, the sign of Shecaniah; in the sixth, the sign of [Gamul;] 

(16) in the se[cond, the sign of Shecaniah;] in the fifth, the sign of the conclusion of [the] seventh 
jubilfee.] 

(17) [The signs of the] seventh [jubilee:] sixteen signs, of which 

(18) [two signs] fall in a sabbatical year . . . sign of the j[u]bilees, the [y]ear of (the) jubilees according 
to the day[s of . . .] 

(19) in (the priestly course of) Mijamin, the third . . . 


Notes 

(22) Priestly Courses I (4Q321) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 43.328 and 43.329, ER 1355 and 1356. Note that for 
all the texts presented in this Chapter, a knowledge of the underlying systems makes restorations 
virtually certain. 

(23) Priestly Courses 11 (4Q320) 

Previous Discussion: J. T. Milik, 'Le travail d'edition des manuscrits du desert du Juda', Volume du 
Congres Strasbourg 1956 (SVT 4) (Brill, 1957) 25. Photograph: PAM 43.330, ER 1357. 


(24) Priestly Courses III - Aemilius Kills (4Q323-324A-B) 




Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, 'Le travail’, 25-6; idem, Years, 73; B. Z. Wacholder and M. Abegg, 
A Preliminary Edition of the Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls, Fascicle One (Washington, DC: Biblical 
Archaeology Society, 1991). Photographs: PAM 43.335, 43.336 and 43.338, ER 1362, 1363 and 
1365. 

(25) Priestly Courses IV (4Q325) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 42.332 and 43.333 (top), ER 1359 and 1360. 

(26) Heavenly Concordances (OTOT; 4Q319) 

Previous Discussions: Milik, Books, 63-4. Photographs: PAM 43.283 and 43.284, ER 1319 and 1320. 



Chapter 5 - Testaments and Admonitions 


Life is complicated and always has been. In the ancient world, millennia before the time of the 
Scrolls, one response to this fact was the development of Wisdom literature. This type of literature 
expounded principles of life and made judicious observations, often couched in the form of pithy 
sayings. Wisdom literature in the Bible includes Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes. 

In the Second Temple period this literature abounded, and new kinds of Wisdom literature developed. 
One of the new forms was the 'testament'. Testaments had their origin in the farewell discourses 
common in the Bible, such as Gen. 49 (the last words of Jacob) and 1 Sam. 12 (the last words of 
Samuel). Thus testaments are speeches delivered in anticipation of death and intended to impart the 
lessons of a lifetime from a father to his sons. The most famous apocryphal example of this type of 
literature is the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. In this collection (which came down from 
antiquity in Christian circles written in Greek, although in origin Jewish and Semitic), each of the 
twelve sons of Jacob speaks in turn. Their words comprise ethical exhortation and predictions about 
the future. 

Testamentary literature is well attested among the new materials from the Scrolls. Testaments 
attached to Levi, Naphtali, Kohath and Amram have emerged. In addition, other forms of Wisdom 
literature are ubiquitious in the Scrolls; this Chapter presents several examples. When reading the 
Qumran testaments, the reader may want to bear the following genealogical relationships in mind: 

• Jacob 

• Levi - Naphtali (sons of Jacob) 

• Kohath (son of Levi) 

• Amram (son of Kohath) 

• Moses - Aaron (sons of Amram) 

• Priests (descended from Aaron) 

27. Aramaic Testament Of Levi (4Q213-214) 

Even though it is possible to harbour reservations about whether all this material of varying emphases 
can, in fact, ever be made to correspond to a single whole, it is important to note themes and imagery 
even in well-known texts such as this one, which at once move across the entire spectrum of Qumran 
literature and are completely harmonious with the Qumran perspective. Here we have the typical 
emphases on 'Righteousness', 'Truth', ’Judgement’, 'Knowledge' and 'Wisdom' as opposed, for instance, 
to 'Evil' and ’fornication'. The 'Righteousness' and ’fornication' themes at Qumran are, as we have 
seen, particularly strong. Though it is perhaps possible to identify themes such as these in literature of 
the Second Temple period generally, their emphasis in documents like this one is particularly telling. 

It is also interesting to see the descendants of Levi or the priests denoted in 1.2.2 as ’a Righteous seed'. 
This has clear ’Zadokite' implications according to some of the definitions we have set forth above, 
particularly when 'Zadok' is taken in its esoteric sense as denoting 'Righteousness'. The reference to 
'Abel Mayin' in 1.2.17 is interesting, too. This is particularly true in view of the visionary materials 
from 18-21 thereafter. 


In 2 Chr. 16:4 Abel Mayin is designated as a city in Naphtali probably on the way to Syria in the 
northern part of the country. In this text it is probably being seen as the location of Jacob's famous 
vision in Gen. 28:10-19 of a ladder by which the Angels ascended to Heaven (and descended). The 
visionary material in 18-21 projects Levi as another of these heavenly voyagers who are so much a 
part of the literature of Heavenly Ascents. It has much in common with the literature of visionary 
recitals in Chapter 1 and that of Hymns and Mysteries in Chapter 7. 

Lines 5-6 in the first column of Fragment 4 begin with the rather typical emphasis on works 
Righteousness and Truth. From Line 8 onwards, however, after the reference to 'Torah' and 'traditional 
interpretation’, the focus quickly moves on to Wisdom, and is hardly distinguishable from texts like 
the Admonitions to the Sons of Dawn, the Sons of Righteousness, and the Demons of Death below. 
The reference in Line 4 to Levi as a ’friend of God’, if allowed, also parallels similar denotations about 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, already noted in Chapter 3. From Line 16 Column 2, the fragment shifts 
emphasis to Messianic-style visions of the Kingdom reminiscent both of Dan. 2:44 and Pseudo-Daniel 
collections. 

Fragment 5 is, of course, a typically Righteousness-oriented apocalypse using the by now well-known 
Qumran nomenclature of 'walking' (either in Light or Darkness) and 'Ways'. It emphasizes two 
previous, primordial 'Righteous Ones' of the utmost importance to this tradition, Enoch and Noah. 
Manuscript B Fragment 1, is a mundane, rather typical, recital of the paraphernalia of Temple 
sacrifice. 
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Manuscript H Fragment 1 
jt rtisn i'usj -mpm -|Pm 7T vn" nsn t* 'in wraTnC? np=w^l 1 
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Iwlrana *?j? i^h [0 «[poiP man '“^h nefaf W-'m 7 

I rs “. *■ I h|tij]i 

[rml an wnr-Q ’^ns *?» Ip&“ piTiP p“«3 am pn~ spbi'wp .8 
pin nur|K-i pnj^]a [piss [stp&fc 1 ? ■nisi Ken ;d ■pbm JT' .9 

Translation Manuscript A Fragment 1 Column 1 (8) . . . this (9) ... I (10) ... I [washed myself] and 
all (1 1) [. . . then] I raised [my eyes and my countenance] to Heaven (12) . . . my toes and my fingers 
(13) [. . . 1 prayed and] said, 'My Lord, You (14) know . . . You alone know (15) [. . . all] the paths of 
Truth. Put away (16) [from me . . . Evil and fornication. Turn away (17) [. . . Wi]sdom and 
Knowledge and strength (18) [give to me . . . [to] find Your Mercy before You (19) . . . that which is 
pleasant and good before You (20) ... let [no]t any satan (here, possibly 'enemy') have power over me 
(21) [. . . up] on me, Lord, and bring me forward to be Your . . . 


Fragment 1 Column 2 (8) [Your] a[yes . . .] (9) Lord, [You] bl[essed . . .] (10) a Righ[teous] seed. [. . . 
Hear, please,] (1 1) the prayer of [Your] serfvant Levi ... to do] (12) a True judgement for al[l time . . 

. Do not remove] (13) the son of Your servant from [Your] presence . . .] (14) Then I continued on . . 

. (15) to my father Jacob and whe[n . . .] (16) from Abel Mayin. Then (17) I lay down and I remained 
a[t Abel Mayin . . .] (18) Then I was shown visions ... (19) in the vision of visions, and I saw 
Hea[ven opened and I saw the mountain] (20) beneath me, as high as to reach to Heav[en, and I was 
on it. Then were opened] (21) to me the gates of Heaven, and an Angel [spoke to me, 'Levi, enter. . .'] 

Fragment 3(1)... your priesthood above all flesh (2) [. . . And] I awoke from my sleep. Then (3) [I 
said, 'This is a vision, and thus I am amazed that I should have any vision at all.'] I [hid] this also in 
my heart; to no person did I (4) [reveal it. And we went to my (grand)father Isaac, and he also blessed 
me thus. Then, wh]en Jacob my father was tithing (5) [everything that he owned according to a vow 
made to God, for the first time I was at the head of the priest] s, and to me of (all) his sons he gave . . . 

Fragment 4 Column 1(1) [And in the hundred and eighteenth year of my life, the year] in which died 
(2) [my brother Joseph, I called my children and their children and began to instruct] them (3) 
[concerning all that was in my heart. I said to my children, ’Listen] to the word (4) [of Levi your 
father, and pay heed to the instructions of God's friend.] I [instruct] you, (5) [my sons, and I reveal the 
Truth to you, my beloved. The essence] of each of your works (6) [must be Truth. May Righteousness 
always] re[main] with you, and Truth. (7) [Then you shall have a blessed and good [harvest.] He who 
sows Good reaps Good, (8) [while he who sows Evil,] his [sowing turns against him.] And now, my 
sons, [teach] Torah, its interpretation and Wisdom (9) [to your sons, and Wisdom shall be with you] 
as an eternal honor. He who teaches Wisdom (10) [will find] honor [therein. He who despises 
Wisdom] will be given [to con]tempt and disdain. Observe, my sons, (11) [Joseph my brother, who 
taught Torah and interpretation and Wisdom. (He received) honor and became a great man, both to 
kings (12) ... Do not exchange Wisdom for a teacher (13) ... a foreigner. He who teaches Wisdom, 
all (14) [the days of his life shall be long, and his reputation [shall grow great.] In every land and 
country to which he goes (15) [he has a brother, and is not like a stranger] in it, nor like a foreigner in 
it, neither (16) [is he like an unfamiliar person there. For all give him honor there, because everyone 
wants (17) [to learn from his Wisdom.] His [friends] are numerous, and many seek his welfare. (18) 
[They seat him on the seat of honor, in order] to hear his words of Wisdom. (19) [Wisdom is a great 
richness of honor for] those who know it, and it is a treasure (20) [for everyone who possesses it. If] 
migh[t]y [kings come] with a [great] (and) powerful army . . . 

Fragment 4 Column 2 (1) (they will not find) its hidden places, and they shall not enter its gates, nor . 

. . (2) will they be able to conquer its walls. And not ... (3) they will see its fodder, its treasure that 
does [not] ... (4) for which there is [n]o price . . . [Any man] (5) who seeks Wisdofm, Wisdom [will 
find] him ... [it will not] (6) be hidden from him ... (7) and not la[c]king ... all who see[k] (8) in 
Truth . . . Torah and interpretation, (9) Wi[sd]om that [they] teach . . . they are two (10) . . . great. You 
will give (11) [. . . h]onor . . . (12) Also in books (13) [. . . you will b]e leaders and judges (14) . . . and 
servants (15) . . . also priests and kings (16) . . . your Kingdom (17) will 1 [ast forever . . . there will be 
no end (18) . . . [the Kingdom will not] pass away from you until (19) ... in great honor. 


Fragment 5 (1) [. . . y]ou will be darkened ... (2) did not [E]noch complain ... (3) Noah, and upon 
whom does the guilt fall? ... (4) is it not upon me and upon you, my sons? Now, you know (5) . . . the 



Ways of Righteousness you will aba[n]don, [and] all the ways (6) . . . you will renounce, and you will 
walk in Darkn[ess] (7) . . . great oppression will come upon you, [and] you will be gi[ve]n (8) . . . you 
will become fools . . . 

Manuscript B Fragment 1 (1) to offer up on the altar (anything fitting), wash your hands and feet once 
again. And offer] split [woo]d. (2) [Examine it first for an[y worms, and t]he[n offer] it up, [for] thus I 
saw Abraham (3) [my father taking care regarding] anything that might restrain (him from offering the 
wood). Any of [twel]ve woods [that are fitting] he to [Id] me [to] offer up on the altar, (4) [whose 
smoke] rises up with a pleasant odor. These are th[eir] na[mes:] ce[dar, juniper, almond, (5) [fir, pine, 
ash, cypress, fig, oleaster, laurel, myrtle and (6) as[ph]althos. These are th[ose he said] are fitt[ing to 
offer up] under the burnt offering (7) on the altar. And [when you begin to offer up one of these 
[wood]s upon [the] altar and the [fire begins] (8) to bum them, you are to sprinkle the blood] on the 
sides of the altar. Again, [wash] (9) [your hands and feet of the blood, then begin to offer up] sa[lt]ed 
portion [s.] As for [its[ he [ad,] . . . 

28. A Firm Foundation (AARON A - 4Q541) 

The relationship of this text to the Aramaic Testament of Levi above should be clear. In fact, there is 
no real reason to consider it distinct from it, but rather simply another version or portion of it. The 
working title, 4QAaron, must be seen as a convention, nothing more, though it does reflect the priestly 
character of some of the material, particularly the references in Column 2.4 to 'burnt offerings' and 
being 'a Foundation of peace' and similar allusions, including more 'Foundation' imagery in Columns 
4 and 6. The reference in 6.3 to 'brothers', however, would rather suggest a more direct attribution to 
Levi than Aaron, though the implication might simply be the same general priestly and Levitical 
thrust of the two Testaments attributed to Kohath and Amram - two more descendants of Levi - 
below. 

The relationship of this text to extant Testament of Levi literature in other languages, as well as to 
Daniel and Enoch materials - particularly as it turns more apocalyptic in Columns 4-5 - is also strong. 
These columns parallel the famous eschatological portions of the Greek Testament of Levi ME Apart 
from the usual allusions to 'Wisdom', 'Mysteries' and some visionary thrust in the first two columns, 
one should note in 4.1 the emphasis on 'making atonement for all the sons of his generation'. 

This 'atonement' imagery is strong in other Qumran literature like the Vision of the Four Kingdoms in 
Chapter 2 and the Community Rule (viii.6-10). In the latter, it is definitively related to the Council of 
the Community, who stand as both an 'Inner Sanctum' or 'Holy of Holies' for Aaron and a 'House' or 
'Temple' for Israel. It is, of course, strong, too, in early Christianity as we have seen. The use of the 
imagery of a 'firm Foundation', again so prominent here, is very strong in the Qumran Hymns and the 
Community Rule as well, the last particularly where the Community Council and spiritualized 
'atonement' imagery is concerned. It is even alluded to in the New Testament. It is, of course, 
generically related to 'Rock' imagery in the latter tradition. In the Qumran Hymns it is not only 
accompanied by this imagery and that of 'the Cornerstone', but also that of the 'Tower', 'wall' and 
'Fortress', of the kind also associated with James, who was called in early Christian tradition both 
'Protection of the people' and 'Fortress'. 



The use of the word 'swallow' in Column 2.8 is also interesting, because of its relevance to 
'swallowing' imagery at Qumran generally. Though this imagery is used here in regard to Wisdom, it 
usually occurs, as we have seen, in connection with 'sons of Belial' or 'sons of Darkness' imagery 
generally, of the kind one finds in Columns 4-5 of this document. As delineated in some of the 
pesharim, these last together with 'the Liar' are responsible for the destruction of the Righteous 
Teacher. In this document, too, this imagery in turn moves in Column 4.4ff. into an allusion to 'Lying' 
and reference to 'violence' generally. This last in Columns 5-6 gives way to the usual emphasis on 
'walking', probably in the Ways of Darkness and Light. Even the allusion here to hamas ('violence') is 
widely paralleled in the published corpus, particularly in the Habakkuk Pesher, as are allusions to 
formulae like 'wandering astray' (4.6), usually 'wandering astray in a trackless waste without a Way' as 
in Column i of the Damascus Document. 

The reconstruction involving 'crucifixion' in Column 6 is also interesting, if it is finally to be 
entertained. Here, combined with the 'firm Foundation' imagery, it moves into a splendid evocation of 
eternal life in terms of reference to the 'Light' imagery so widespread at Qumran and, of course, the 
beginning of the Gospel of John. This imagery has much in common with that of the Testamental 
bequests and recitations associated with Kohath and Amram. 
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Translation 

Column 1 (Fragment 6) (1) . . . dee[p things] ... (2) who doesn't understand. And he wro[te] ... (3) 
and he stilled the great sea ... (4) Then the books of Wis[dom] will be open[ed] ... (5) his word . . . 

Column 1 (Fragment 2) (1) . . . wo[rds] . . . and according to the will of (2) . . . to me. Once more he 
wrote (3) ... I [sp]oke concerning it in parables (4) . . . was near to me. Therefore, was far from me 
(5) . . . The visi[on] will be [profou]nd . . . .the fruit ... 

Column 2 (2) [from] God ... (3) You shall receive the affli[cted ones] ... (4) [You] shall bless [their] 
burnt offerings [and You shall establish for] them a Foundation of Your peace ... (5) your Spirit, and 


you will rejoice [in your God. Now] I [am proclaiming to you parablefs] . . . rejoice. (6) Behold, a 
wise man [will understand that I am seeing] and comprehending deep Mysteries, thus I am spec [king . 

. .] parablefs]. (7) The Greek (?) [will not understand. But the Knowledge of Wisdom will come to 
you, for you have received . . . [you] will acquire ... (8) Pursue her (Wisdom) and seek [her and gain 
possession of] her to swallow (her) down. Behold, you will gla[dden] many . . . many (will have) a 
place . . . 

Column 4 (1) ... his Wisdom [will be great.] He will make atonement for all the children of his 
generation. He will be sent to all the sons of (2) his [generation]. His word shall be as the word of 
Heaven and his teaching shall be according to the will of God. His eternal sun shall burn brilliantly. 

(3) The fire shall be kindled in all the corners of the earth. Upon the Darkness it will shine. Then the 
Darkness will pass away (4) [from] the earth and the deep Darkness from the dry land. They will 
speak many words against him. There will be many (5) [lie]s. They will invent stories about him. 

They will say shameful things about him. He will overthrow his evil generation (6) and there will be 
[great wrath]. When he arises there will be Lying and violence, and the people will wander astray [in] 
his days and be confounded. 

Column 5 (Fragment 5) (1) . . . and those who are grieved concerning ... (2) your ju[dgment] but you 
will not be guiflty] ... (3) the scourging of those who afflict you ... (4) your complaint (?) will not 
fail and all ... (5) your heart be [fore] . . . 

Column 5 (Fragment 1) (1) [Behold] I saw one ... (2) I saw seven rams ... (3) Some of his sons shall 
walk ... (4) They shall be gathered to the Heavfenly Beings] . . . 

Column 6 (1) God [will set] right errorfs] . . . [He will judge] revealed sins ... (2) Investigate and 
seek and know how Jonah wept. Thus, you shall not destroy the weak by wasting away or by 
[crucifixion .... (3) Let not the nail touch him. Then you shall raise up for your father a name of 
rejoicing and for all of your brothers a [firm] Foundation. (4) ... You shall see and you shall rejoice 
in the Eternal Light and you will not be one who is hated (of God). 

29. Testament Of Kohath (4Q542) (Plate 9) 

This text belongs to the genre of pseudepigrapha like the Testament of Levi and A Firm Foundation 
(Aaron A) above. All of these texts, including the one attributed to Amram below, are associated with 
one or other of the principal characters in the priestly succession; in fact, we may be witnessing a 
tradition here not dissimilar to that of the Rabbinical one (e.g. the Pirke Abbot), where one after 
another of the important Rabbinical figures in the line of succession had important sayings attributed 
to him. Instead of a succession of rabbis, however, this one would have consisted of priestly forebears. 

The line can be seen as starting with Noah and Enoch, descending through Abraham to Levi, and from 
him on down through his son Kohath and his grandson Amram, to Moses and Aaron. From there it 
moves, presumably through Eleazar and Phineas, to the entire priestly establishment taking their 
legitimacy in some manner from either their descent or their relationship to these early forebears. 


This text derives its name from an allusion to Amram as 'my son' in Line 9 of the Second Column, and 



to Levi as the 'father' of the speaker in Line 11. (For Kohath’s genealogy, see Exod. 6:16ff.) Here, we 
have as beautifully preserved a piece of pseudepigrapha as one could wish. The instructions it 
conserves are also of the most high-minded, zealous, and xenophobic kind, presumably in the style of 
the proverbial Phineas (also a descendant of Kohath), the archetypical progenitor of both Maccabean 
and Zealot movements. In this regard, one should also note Jesus' 'zeal' recorded in John 2:27 and 
Acts 21 :20's parallel characterization of James' followers as 'zealous for the Law'. These instructions 
are obviously meant to apply to the entire priesthood relating to the family of Moses, including, one 
would assume, the Levites themselves. 

The text has been dated by those who rely on palaeography to 10075 BC, but what one has here, 
regardless of the reliability of such assessments and the typological sequences on which they are 
based, is not a formal or 'book' hand, but rather a semi-cursive or private one. As such, it is almost 
impossible to date. A recent, .Tingle AMS Carbon 14 test done on the parchment yielded a date of 
about 300 years earlier. This is obviously unreliable, and the inaccuracy is probably connected with 
the imprecision of such tests generally and the multiple variables that can skew results. It should be 
noted that C-14 tests in manuscript studies tend to make documents seem older than they actually are, 
not vice versa. 

The crucial passage in this text is the one in Lines 5-6 of Column 1 having to do with foreigners 
coming into the country - particularly, in Line 7, foreign masters who have taken it over - and being 
humiliated and trampled on by them. It is possible to read the reference to 'violent men' in Line 6 as 
'confiscators' or 'expropriators'. As in 1 Mace. 13:36ff. , this allusion may not simply relate to 
violence, but possibly to foreign taxation. It can also be read as 'violent ones' as we have rendered it, 
which has important overtones with other Qumran texts. A third way of reading it is as a reference to 
'men of mixed blood (italics ours). Such a reading would strengthen the relationship of the entire 
allusion to 'Herodians' - the family of Herod and those owing their positions to them - who were 
certainly regarded as 'hybrids' or of 'mixed' parentage if not outright foreigners altogether. However 
this allusion is read - whether in one or a combination of these senses - it is a tantalizing notice, and 
the antagonism to foreign control, particularly of the priesthood, should be clear. These xenophobic 
instructions resemble nothing so much as the outlook of 'the Zealots', a militant group in the First 
Jewish Revolt against Rome (AD 66-70) with roots going back to the Maccabean period and similar 
uprisings and independence movements in that period (second to first centuries BC). 

This nationalistic theme of antagonism to foreigners not only runs across the spectrum of these 
documents, but can be rationalized to include objections to appointment of high priests by foreigners 
and their gifts and sacrifices in the Temple, which both the Pharisees and the priesthood dominated by 
them (i.e. the 'Herodian Sadducees') seemed to have been prepared to accept throughout this period, 
but which the Zealots and others opposing Roman/Herodian rule in Palestine were not. 

In an all-important passage in the Jewish War, Josephus describes this unwillingness to accept gifts 
from and sacrifices on behalf of foreigners in the Temple as an 'innovation' which 'our forefathers' 
were unacquainted with before (2:409-14). This would include, not only the Roman Emperor, on 
whose behalf sacrifices were made daily, but also Herodians, looked upon by 'zealot' groups such as 
these 'foreigners' because of their Arab and Idumaean origins. For Josephus, these circumstances led 
directly to the uprising against Rome. From the period 4 BC-AD 7, when most of the first-century 
revolutionary activity began, the tax issue was a burning one, particularly in the struggle between the 



upper-class establishment and the masses. 


Nor can these objections be seen as unrelated to those in the Damascus Document, nor the two Letters 
on Works Righteousness in Chapter 6 below, about 'pollution of the Temple' (one of the ’three nets of 
Belial’). The Damascus Document, vi. 16 specifically raises the issue of the pollution of ’the Temple 
treasure’ (followed on the same line by a reference to 'robbing the Meek’) and graphically delineates 
these pollutions in v-viii. 

The conditions described in this text could, therefore, apply, not only to the Herodian period (37 BC- 
AD 70), where we are inclined to place the text, but also to any time prior to that, particularly in the 
Maccabean period. However, it must be appreciated that should the text date to the Maccabean period, 
it, like the Testament of Levi and the Daniel cycle related to it, must be seen as supporting a 
Maccabean style priesthood and their 'Covenant of Phineas’, that is, a native as opposed to a foreign- 
imposed one (1 Mace. 2:26-28). New texts such as these, and of course the stark, apocalyptic 
nationalism evident across the whole corpus from Qumran, are bringing this proposition more and 
more vividly to light, as opposed to the earlier consensus that led the public to believe that the group 
responsible for these writings could somehow, quite mystifyingly, have been anti-Maccabean. The 
Paean to King Jonathan, with which we end this collection, will further corroborate this proposition. 

Where paying the Roman tax was concerned, Josephus refers to it when describing the birth of what 
now goes by the name of ’the Zealot movement' (Josephus calls it 'the Fourth Philosophy'). In fact, the 
tax issue was central to the split between Herodian Saducees and 'opposition Sadducees' signalled in 
our discussion of the Priestly Courses/ 'Aemilius Kills' text above. Josephus presents a high priest, one 
Joezer the son of Boethus - the obscure priest from Egypt Herod had promoted after marrying his 
daughter (i.e. a Herodian or Boethusian Sadducee) - as successfully convincing the people to pay the 
tax to Rome which the Herodians collected. 

Joezer’s opposite number - someone Josephus mysteriously refers to as 'Sadduk' (italics ours) - he 
portrays as joining Judas the Galilean mentioned in Acts, the proverbial founder of the Zealot 
movement, in agitating against the tax (Ant 18.4-5). The Gospels, prefiguring Paul's position 
thereafter, for their part portray Jesus as teaching the people to pay the tax. Paul treated the issue of 
paying taxes to Rome appropriately in Rom. 13. According to one perspective his approach could not 
be more cynical, yet it is revealing. He applies the key 'Law-Breaker' terminology we find in the 
Scrolls and the Letter of James to those who break Roman law not Jewish. 'God's Law' he calls the 
law of the State, even going so far as to portray Roman officials and tax-collectors as 'God's officers' 
(Rom. 13:6). According to this view, that Gospels writers after him did not scruple to portray their 
'Jesus' as keeping ’table fellowship' with tax-collectors - even fornicators - should not be surprising. 

As always in these texts, and the Firm Foundation text above, one should note the emphasis on 
'Righteousness', 'Truth', 'Judgement' and 'Uprightness', as opposed to 'Evil', 'fornication' and 
'deceitfulness'. Part of the second column of this text was previously published under the mistaken 
identification of the Testament of Amram, presumably because of the mention of Amram in 2.9. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 1(1)... and God of Gods for all Eternity. And He will shine as a Light upon you 
and He will make known to you His great Name (2) and you will know Him, that He is the Eternal 
God and Lord of all creation, and sovereign (3) over all things, governing them according to His will. 
And He will give you joy and your sons rejoicing for generations of (4) the Truth, forever. And now, 
my sons, be watchful of your inheritance that has been bequeathed to you, (5) which your fathers gave 
you. Do not give your inheritance to foreigners, nor your heritage to (6) violent men, lest you be 
regarded as humiliated in their eyes, and foolish, and they trample upon you, for (7) they will come to 
dwell among you and become your masters. Therefore, hold fast to the word of Jacob (8) your father, 
and be strong in the judgements of Abraham, and in the Righteousness of Levi and myself. Be Holy 
and pure (9) from all vacat entirely, and hold to the Truth, walking uprightly without Deceitfulness, 
(10) but rather with a pure heart and in a True and Good Spirit. Thus you will grant to me a good 
name among you, together with joy (11) for Levi and happiness for J[a]cob, rejoicing for Isaac and 
blessing for Abraham, inasmuch as you guarded (12) and walked (in) the inheri[tance. My solos, your 
fathers bequeathed to you Truth, Righteousness, Uprightness, (13) integrity, pur[ity, Holiness and the 
priesthood. In accordance with what you have been commanded, and according to all that 

Lragment 1 Column 2 (1) I have taught you in Truth, from now and for al[l Eternity ... (2) the words 
of the Truthful saying. There will come upon yo[u ... (3) eternal blessings shall rest upon you. And 
there shall b[e ... (4) enduring to all the generations of Eternity. And no longer shall you ... (5) from 
your Loundation, and you shall endure to pronounce judgements ... (6) to reveal the sin of all the 
eternal sinners ... (7) and the Wicked and in the depths of the sea and in all the hollows of the earth . . 
. (8) in [generations of Truth, while all the sons of Evi[l] will pass away ... (9) And now, you, 
Amram, my son, I appoi[nt . . . (10) and [to] your [son]s and to their sons I appoint ... (11) and they 
bequeathed it to Levi my father, and Levi my father [bequeathed it] to me ... (12) and all my books 
as a testimony, that you take heed of them ... (13) Great merit [will come] to you from them as they 
accompany you in your affairs. 

Lragment 2 Column 1 (6) . . . his sons ... (7) among mankind and among liv[ing things] ... (12) a 
Light. Instead ... (13) and I . .. 

Lragment 3 Column 1 (in the margin) his root. 

Lragment 3 Column 2(11)... the stones will call ... (12) them from all fornication very much. 
Whoever ... (13) exceedingly, for he has no . . . 
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30. Testament Of Amram (4Q543, 545-548) 


The Testament of Amram, if indeed we can call it this - Amram per se is mentioned only in 
Manuscript C - is one of the most splendid apocalyptic and visionary works in the corpus. In it, many 
of the themes we have encountered in the works discussed above come together in a fairly rationalized 
eschatological whole. These include the usual 'Light', 'Darkness', 'Belial', 'Righteousness', 'Truth', 
'Lying' and 'Watcher' vocabulary, including the very nice allusions to 'sons of Righteousness’ - which 
we have already identified as a variant of the ’sons of Zadok' terminology - ’sons of Light’, 'sons of 
Darkness’ and 'sons of Truth’, again widely disseminated through the whole corpus. Added to these we 
have the very interesting allusion in Manuscript B to ‘serpents' and 'vipers' encountered in many texts 
from Qumran (e.g. CD,v.l4), not to mention a well-known parallel imagery in the Gospels (Matt. 3:7, 
23:33, etc.). 

Though we cannot be sure that the several fragments and manuscripts represented in this 
reconstruction in fact belong to the same composition, nor that they can be sequentially arranged in 
the manner shown; there are, in fact, overlaps which seem to indicate multiple copies of a single work 
and, in any event, they can be grouped typologically together. In addition, because of internal and 
external similarities, they are probably part of a cycle of literature associated with Moses' father 
Amram. This, in turn, is related to the Testament of Kohath material and the Levi cycle in general. 

Manuscript C most fully preserves the beginning of the work, but has little in common with 
Manuscript B and Manuscript ?, which on the basis of content alone obviously belong together. 
Manuscript ? is referred to in this way in the literature, no more complete designation having yet been 
made. Manuscript C, which includes the names of the principal dramatis personae like Amram, 
Kohath, Levi, Miriam and Aaron, pretends to be more historical. It and Manuscript E even give some 
of the ages of these characters, which are widely out of line with any real chronological understanding 
of the Exodus sojourn. The surviving fragments do not, however, show any knowledge of a 
relationship between Miriam and Hur, as suggested in Chapter 3, unless Uzziel and Hur can be 
equated. One should also note the anachronistic reference to Philistines in 2:19, reflected perhaps too 
in the Era of Light text in Chapter 8. 

It is in Manuscript B, however, and the undesignated one succeeding it, that truly splendid material, 
which can hardly be referred to as testamentary, emerges. This consists again of a visionary recital of 
the most intense kind, similar to that in Chapters 1 and 2, the Firm Foundation materials above and in 
Chapter 7. Here, too, several identifications are made. First, in Line 13 of Manuscript B, the Enochic 
'Watchers’ are identified with 'the serpent' with 'the visage of a viper'- evidently the same serpent that 
is connected to the downfall of man in the Adam and Eve story. We have probably already 
encountered him, as well, in the Tree of Evil text above. 

Three more names are accorded him: ’Belial’, 'Prince of Darkness' and 'King of Evil'. This latter name, 
Melchi Jeshua, is to be contrasted with the well-known terminology integrally involved with Jesus' 
Messianic and eschatological priesthood, Melchi Zedek / 'King of Righteousness’, (Heb. 5-7), a 
subject that has interested scholars heretofore. The latter has two other synonyms, the Archangel 
Michael, the guardian Angel of Israel, and the Prince of Light (E.3.2). 



Tied to these are the other usages, noted above, relating to 'Righteousness', 'Truth', 'Light' and 
'Lightness', 'Dark' and 'Darkness', 'Lying' and the like. The 'Way' terminology, again widespread at 
Qumran and known to early Christianity, is also strong here. All these allusions have their 
counterparts in their application to the dramatis personae of interest to the Qumran writers and their 
historiography. The text ends with perhaps the most marvellous paean to Light and Dark of any 
literary work, apart from the Chariots of Glory below and the well known prologue to the Gospel of 
John. 
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Translation 

Manuscript C Column 1 (1) A copy [of the book of the words of the vis] ion of Amram the son of 
Kohath, the son of Levi: all (2) that [he revealed to his sons and that he commanded t]hem on the day 
[of his death, in] the year (3) one hundred and thirty-six, whi[ch] was the year of his death, [in the 
o]ne hundred (4) and fifty-second year of the exil[e of Israel to Egypt . . . upon [him, and he sent] (5) 
to call Uzziel his youngest brother, and [gave] to him [in marr]iage [Miri]am [his] daughter. [For he 
said] (6) 'You (Miriam) are thirty years old.' Then he gave a wedding feast seven [day]s long, (7) and 
ate and drank and rejoiced at the feast. Then, when (8) the Mays of the wedding feast were completed, 
he called for Aaron his son. Now, [h]e (Aaron) was a man of . . . years of age (9) [. . . and he said] to 
him, ’Call . . . and Malachijah . . . from the house of (10) . . . above. He called him . . . 

Column 2 (1 1) in this land, and I went up to ... (12) to bury our fathers. And I went up ... (13) to 
[a]rise, to bind and pile sheaths and to build ... (14) gre[a]t from the sons of my uncle, all together . . 
. and from] (15) our exceeding great labors, [until in Egy]pt there died . . . (16) the rumor of war and 
unrest returned ... to the land of E[gypt . . .] (17) to meet and [they had] not bui[lt gr]aves for their 
fa[th]ers. Then [my father Kohath] released me [to go,] (18) to build and to get [all their needs] for 
the[m from the land of Canaan. [And while] (19) we [were] building, wa[r broke out between] the 
Philistines and Egypt, and . . . was winning . . .] 

Manuscript E Fragment 1(1)... that Levi his son sacrificed to ... (2) I said to you at the alt[ar] of 
stop[e . . .] (3) [concerning sacrifice^ . . .] 

Fragment 2 (2) I rescued ... (3) he built ... (4) at Mount Sinai ... (5) a great blessing at the bronz[e] 
altar ... (6) from among all the people on earth his [son] will be exalted as a priest. The[n . . .] (7) and 


his sons after him, for all the generations of eternity in Tru[th . . .] (8) and I awoke from the sleep of 
my eyes, and [I] wrote down the vision ... (9) I went out from the land of Canaan, and it happened to 
me just as he said . . . (10) exalting, and afterwar[d], in the twentieth] year, [I returned to the land of 
Canaan] (11)... you were . . . 

Manuscript B Fragment 1 (9) [. . . 1 saw Watchers] (10) in my vision, the dream-vision. Two (men) 
were fighting over me, saying ... (1 1) and holding a great contest over me. I asked them, 'Who are 
you, that you are thus empo[wered over me?’ They answered me, 'We] (12) [have been empowered 
and rule over all mankind.’ They said to me, ’Which of us do yo[u choose to rule (you)?' I raised my 
eyes and looked.] (13) [One] of them was terr[i]fying in his appearance, [like a serpent, [his] cl[oa]k 
many-colored yet very dark ... (14) [And I looked again], and ... in his appearance, his visage like a 
viper, and [wearing . . .] (15) [exceedingly, and all his eyes . . .] 

Fragment 2 (1) [. . . empowered over you ... (2) [I replied to him,] 'This [Watcher,] who is he?’ He 
answered me, ’This Waftcher . . .] (3) [and his three names are Belial and Prince of Darkness] and 
King of Evil.' I said, 'My lord, what dominion . . .?’] (4) ['and his every way is darkened, his every 
work da[rk]ened. In Darkness he . . . (5) [Yo]u saw, and he is empowered over all Darkness, while I 
[am empowered over all light.] (6) [. . . from] the highest regions to the lowest I rule over all Light, 
and over al[l that is of God. I rule over (every) man] 

Fragment 3 (1) [of His grace and peace. Over all the sons of Lig]ht have] I been empowered.' I asked 
him, [What are your names ...?’] (2) He [s]aid to me, '[My] three names are [Michael and Prince of 
Light and King of Righteousness.'] 

Manuscript ? Column 1(1)... tribes ... (2) to them and all [his] ways [are True . . .] (3) [and he will 
heal] them of all their ills ... (4) them from death and from destruction . . .] (5) [o]ver you, blessed 
sons ... (6) all the generations of Israel for[ever . . .] (7) angry at me, for the sons of Righteousness . 

. .] (8) between the sons of Lying and the sons of Tr[uth . . .] (9) I [will make known to you;] certainly 
I will inform y[ou that all the sons of Light] (10) will be made Light, [whereas all the sons] of 
Darkness will be made Dark. [The sons of Light . . .] (1 1) and in all their Knowledge [they will] be, 
and the sons of Darkness will be dest[ro]yed . . . (12) For all foolishness and Evi[l will be darkened, 
while all [pea]ce and Truth will be made Ligh[t. All the sons of Light] (13) [are destined for Light and 
[eternal j]oy (and) [re]joic[ing.] All the sons of Dark[ness] are destined for [Darkness and death] (14) 
and destruction . . . Lightness for the people. And I shall reveal [to you . . .] (15) from Darkness, for 
all ... (16) the sons of [Darkness . . .] and all the sons of Light . . . 

31. Testament Of Naphtali (4Q215) 

The Testament of Naphtali has long been known in its Greek form, which like the Testament of Levi 
is part of the apocryphal Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. The original Hebrew or Aramaic version 
(it was not known which it might be) had, it was long thought, perished in antiquity. Then, in 1894 M. 
Gaster drew the attention of the scholarly world to medieval manuscripts that contained two slightly 
different Hebrew versions of the work. The relationship between the Greek and the Hebrew has been a 
matter of some debate ever since. 



The surviving portions of the Qumran version of the work, presented here, will doubtless fuel the 
debate still further. Column 2 preserves the Hebrew form of the Greek Testament of Naphtali 1:9, 1 1- 
12, along with previously unknown details. Column 4 does not parallel any portion of the Greek, and 
has an eschatological thrust not found in the Greek Testament of Naphtali. 

The text, as reconstructed from two separate fragments - and again the reconstruction is not certain - 
follows the pattern of the Testament of Amram. Here, a more or less straightforward historical 
narrative is followed by an eschatological presentation of the most intense nature. In fact, this one 
develops, even in the portion which is extant, into outright Messianism, so that this text, like several 
others above, could be added to Chapter 1 . The prosaic narrative of Column 2 is followed by the 
ecstatic visionary recital in Column 4. 

Only Lines 1-5 in Column 2 parallel Greek Naphtali text 1:9-12. The latter then returns to a rather 
humdrum admonition, while the present text develops as below. We have inserted the name Rotheos 
from the Greek text for Bilhah's father in Line 7 for purposes of exposition and not because it actually 
appears in the Hebrew text. The name itself may have been a comparatively late invention without a 
Hebrew original, but some name probably does appear in the original. 

Here one encounters the usual Messianic vocabulary of 'the Pit' (CD,vi.3-9), Hassidav ('His Pious 
Ones'), 'Knowledge', 'Righteousness', 'Truth', and that predestination implicit in recitals like this in, for 
instance, the Damascus Document and throughout the already published Qumran Hymns. Here in 4.8, 
the actions of 'the Righteous' (those 'saved' at the end of time) are known or prepared 'before ever they 
were created' (see CD,iv.4-7 on 'the sons of Zadok' and IQH,ix.33-35). Both Paul and James are 
familiar with this sort of language, and early church literature preserves the tradition that James 'was 
consecrated ('Holy') from his mother's womb' (E.H. 2.23.4). For his part, Paul is familiar with the 
vocabulary of 'the Service of Righteousness', applying it in the passage from 2 Cor. 1 1-12 we have 
already noted above to his opponents among the 'Hebrew' 'archapostles', whom he calls Satan's 
'servants' and 'dishonest workmen disguised as apostles of Christ'. 

In addition to noting 'the Ways of God' in 4.6, language we shall encounter in the Mystery of 
Existence text in Chapter 7, the text also draws attention to 'His mighty works'. These 'works' or 
'mighty wonders of God' are to a certain extent delineated in the War Scroll. Recast in the New 
Testament as curings, raisings, speaking in tongues, exorcisms, and the like, at Qumran, in keeping 
with its more apocalyptic and yet this-wordly approach, they are the battles and final eschatological 
actions that God has undertaken or will undertake on behalf of his chosen ones, those He 'loves'. 

The text very definitely looks forward to the Messianic era, and in doing so, in 4.4ff., turns more and 
more ecstatic. This material is not paralleled in the extant Greek version, which turns, as noted, more 
prosaic at this point. In the first place the text introduces in 4.1 another new expression, 'the Elect of 
Righteousness', paralleled in Hymns, ii. 13 in a section referring to 'the Way', 'zeal' and 'marvellous 
Mysteries'. Except for the use of the term ’Wicked" or 'Evil', the era of which is now past, the text is 
strictly positive. With the arrival of 'the time of Righteousness', 'the era of Peace' has come, when 'the 
Laws of Truth' and 'the Ways of God' will be observed to 'all Eternity' (4.4-5). 


Connected with this one gets the evocation of the ubiquitous 'Throne' imagery encountered throughout 



these documents, and the text announces that 'the Rule of Goodness and Righteousness has come' and 
God has ’raised up the Throne of his Messiah' (4.9). No more triumphant proclamation could be 
imagined. It is for this reason that we have called the movement responsible for these works 'the 
Messianic Movement in Palestine'. There is no way this can be gainsaid and we stand by this 
determination. 

That the so-called 'Zealot' movement was also permeated by Messianism is confirmed by Josephus at 
the end of the Jewish War, when he contends that the thing that most moved the Jews to revolt against 
Rome in AD 66-70 was an obscure and ambiguous prophecy ambiguous because it was capable of 
multiple interpretations, one Pharisaic like his own and one like that at Qumran - that a World Ruler 
would come out of Palestine, i.e. the Star Prophecy (6.312-14). 

The term 'Elect of Righteousness' in this text is also interesting. Again, in the Damascus Document the 
'sons of Zadok' are defined as 'the Elect of Israel, called by name, who will stand at the end of time . . . 
and justify the Righteous and condemn the Wicked' (iv. 3-7; italics ours). The notion of 'the Elect’ is 
an important one at Qumran. This portion of the Testament of Naphtali draws the links between 'the 
sons of Zadok' and 'the Righteous Elect' even closer. It is, of course, also a variation of 'the sons of 
Righteousness' terminology. 

The usage 'hearts' or 'heart' (4.7) is also an important one at Qumran often connected with these kinds 
of allusions, denoting ideological purity. 'The Ways of God and the mightiness of His Works' in Line 
4.6 are those that will reign in the Messianic era; they have their counterpart both in this document 
and in others in the 'works' expected of man. This is 'works Righteousness' with a vengeance. 
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Translation 

Column 2 (or later) (1) with the paternal aunts of Bilhah, my m[other, and her sister, Deborah, who 
nursed Rebeccah ... (2) And he (the father) went into captivity, but Laban sent and rescued him. 

Then he (Laban) gave him (Rotheos) Hannah, one of his maidservants. And she conceived and bore] 
(3) her first [daughter], Zilpah. And he gave her the name Zilpah after the name of the city to wh[ich] 
he had been taken captive. (4) Then she conceived and bore Bilhah, my mother. Hannah named her 
Bilhah because, when she was born, (5) she hurried to suckle. So she said, ’My, how my daughter is in 
a hurry.’ So from then on she was called Bilhah. (6) vacat (7) And when Jacob my father, fleeing from 
Esau his brother, came to Laban, and because [Rotheos], (8) the father of my mother Bilhah, di[ed], 
Laban took charge of Hannah my grandmother and her two daughters. He gave one daughter (9) to 
Leah and one to Rachel. When it came about that Rachel was not bearing sons ... (10) Jacojb, my 
father. And Bilhah, my mother, was given to him; so she bore Dan [my] brother [...(11) tw]o 
daughters . . . 

Column 4 (or later) (1) [. . . in] the Pit (2) and great distress and devilish trials. And some among them 
shall be purified to become the Elect of Righteousness ... (3) for the sake of His Pious [On]es. For 
the era of Evil has been completed, and all sinfulness will pas[s away]; (4) the time of Rightousness 


has come, and the earth will be full of Knowledge and praise of God. F[or] (5) the era of peace has 
come, and the laws of Truth and the testimony of Rightousness, to teach [all mankind] (6) the Ways of 
God and the mightiness of His works; [they shall be instructed until all Eternity. All cr[eation] (7) will 
bless Him, and every man will bow down before Him in worship, and their he[arts will be] as one. For 
He [prepared] (8) their actions before ever they were created, and [measured out] the service of 
Righteousness as their portion (9) in their generations. For the rule of Goodness (Righteousness) has 
come, and He has raised up the Throne of the [Messiah.] (10) And Wisdom will increase greatly. 
Insight and understanding will be confirmed by the works of [His] Holiness . . . 

32. Admonitions To The Sons Of Dawn (4Q298) (Plate 10) 

On the surface, there is nothing astonishing about this text and no reason why it should be written in 
an unknown script, called earlier by some scholars 'cryptic'. We have been able to decipher it and 
provide the following chart, which equates the letters used in the text with their corresponding 
Hebrew forms: 
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The letters used are not those of 4Q186, another work using a kind of cryptic script. 4Q186, which has 
been known for some time, mixes a few words written in the Greek and Paleo-Hebrew alphabets with 
those in ordinary square Hebrew letters. Furthermore it is inscribed in mirror writing. By contrast, the 
Admonitions to the Sons of Dawn does not mix scripts, moves from right to left, and relies on 23 
more or less arbitrary symbols. 

It also uses a character or symbol, perhaps a syntactic marker or null character, which has no 
equivalent in the Hebrew alphabet. Null symbols serve no other function than to complicate a script's 
decipherment. In some cases, a script of this kind may not even be 'cryptic' at all, but simply have not 
come down to us and therefore be 'unknown'. Given the nature of the letters of this script, however, 
and the correspondences we have worked out, this is unlikely. 

Like 'Wisdom' texts generally, the text before us follows a relatively calmer style similar to that of the 
Sons of Righteousness (Proverbs) and the Demons of Death (Beatitudes) that follow, and large 
portions of the Children of Salvation (Yesha') and the Mystery of Existence at the end of Chapter 7. In 
Line 1.2, it is addressed to 'the pursuers after Righteousness . . . and the seekers of Faith'. These are 
important allusions when the motifs we have been signaling in this work are considered. The first, in 



particular, is important, when it comes to considering the last column of the Damascus Document at 
the end of the next Chapter. This column ends, as we shall see, with a variation of this usage, well 
known in Jewish religious activity: midrash (seeking/ pursuing or homiletical interpretation). 

It contains the usual allusions to 'the storehouse of Knowledge', 'the Glorious abode', 'Meekness', 
'humility', 'seeking judgements', and 'the men of Truth', which are also part of the vocabulary of the 
next two texts in this Chapter and of Chapter 7. Line 3.7 counsels 'the men of Truth' to 'pursue 
Righteousness and love Piety'. Once again, if the reconstruction is correct, we have an allusion to the 
Righteousness/ Piety dichotomy so much a part of the consciousness of this group. The 'Faith' 
allusion, too, resonates, however tenuously, with well-known evocations of this notion in Paul/James 
in early Christianity. 

The first and introductory line of this text, however, is not cryptic. It is written in normal Hebrew, and 
evokes an interesting character known from both the Community Rule and the Damascus Document, 
'the Maskil' - a synonym probably for 'the Teacher' or the Righteous Teacher. The allusion is also 
widespread, albeit somewhat mysteriously, in Psalms. 

The references in the Community Rule and the Damascus Document are interesting in themselves. In 
IQS, iii. 13, the Maskil teaches 'the sons of Light' about 'their works' and ultimate Heavenly or infernal 
rewards. In ix. 12 he is commanded to be 'zealous for the Law and the Day of Vengeance'. The 
context of these two texts is one that will relate to our discussion of baptismal procedures and the 
'Way in the wilderness' with regard to the Sons of Righteousness (Proverbs) text below. In CD, xii.20 
and xiii.22, the Maskil is to 'walk in the Laws' until the 'standing up of the Messiah of Aaron and 
Israel in the last days' and the 'visitation of the land'. The eschatological implications of all these 
allusions coupled with the activities of the Maskil are quite explosive. 

We have already discussed the terminology 'standing up' as implying possibly either 'being 
resurrected' or a 'return', as well as the more straightforward 'arising'/'coming'. In CD, xiv.18, this 
'Messiah of Aaron and Israel . . . will (or 'did') atone for their sins' (italics ours). As we have 
suggested, contrary to the well-known 'two-Messiah' theory of early Qumran scholarship, these 
references to 'the Messiah of Aaron and Israel' in the Damascus Document are singular not plural. The 
verbs and verbal nouns connected with them are singular too. This is important, and one possible 
explanation for it is that it is evoking a Messiah with both priestly and kingly implications, like the 
somewhat similar recitations of Hebrews. 

The doctrines that follow, however fragmented or innocuous, have to be seen as the special 
provenance of this Maskil. The Demons of Death (Beatitudes) at the end of this Chapter begins with 
the related predicate lehaskil ('to teach') and reads as follows: 'For He gave me the Knowledge of 
Wisdom and instruction to teach all the sons of Truth.' It is quite likely, as we shall see, that in this we 
have a synonym for the sons of Dawn. On the other hand, the kind of activity hinted at in Line 10 
Column 3 -'to understand the era of Eternity and inquire into the past so as to know . . .' (presumably 
'the hidden things' of Line 8) - is precisely the kind of activity that the Talmud decries, i.e. those who 
look into the past and the future will have no share in the world to come (b. Hag 1 lb). This single 
reference probably provides a better explanation for the text's cryptology than anything else. 



The Hebrew allusion 'sons of Dawn' may also obliquely refer to some kind of all-night community 
vigils mentioned in the Damascus Document, a part of the backdrop to the Koran as well. This would 
not be the only Qumran motif that has found its way, tantalizingly, into the latter recitation. Even Sura 
89 bears the not unparallel name, 'the Dawn', and quite a few suras refer to these vigils. On the other 
hand, the phrase may simply have a more esoteric or mystical sense relating to an idea of coming into 
Light. In fact, the best explanation of it, as we shall also see in our discussion of the Sons of 
Righteousness (Proverbs) text below, is probably as a synonym for 'sons of Light', though it should be 
appreciated that esoteric Qumran expressions like these are capable of multiple levels of meaning. 

In order to make our discussion of these cryptic Admonitions to the Sons of Dawn complete, we 
should probably borrow an allusion from the set of admonitions that follow, that is 'the Sons of 
Righteousness'. There are at least two allusions to 'sons of Righteousness' in the column of the 
Community Rule referring to the Maskil mentioned above (ia.20-22), which early scholars often tried 
to dismiss as scribal errors. In addition to what we have outlined above, the avalanche of images in 
these columns in the Community Rule are startling; as they relate to the Maskil they are worth 
recording. 

The Maskil is 'to make known to and teach the sons of Light' (the sons of Dawn?) 'the Ways of Light' 
and how to 'be reckoned among the Perfect', including, it would appear, 'justification', 'works' and the 
like. In particular, he is to instruct them in baptismal procedures, which include being 'purified by the 
Holy Spirit', 'looking upon the Living Light' (compare this with 'the Living Waters' in the Demons of 
Darkness and Mystery of Existence texts below in Chapter 7), and 'walking in Perfection in all the 
Ways of God, which He commanded concerning His appointed times (obviously including those of 
the calendar in the preceding Chapter), and not straying either right or left, nor treading on even one 
of His words' (italics ours). 

One should compare this last turn of phrase to Jesus on 'not one jot or tittle of the Law' in Matt. 5: 18's 
Sermon on the Mount and James 2:8 on 'breaking one small point of the Law'. One should also 
compare it to Paul's attack on these positions (presumably in his response to James) in his 
development of Abraham's 'Righteousness', being 'sons of God' through faith, and Jesus' being 'cursed 
by the Law' in Gal. 3-4, which we also set forth below in connection with the end of the Damascus 
Document: 'You keep special days and months and seasons and years', which he calls 'weak and 
beggarly' (Gal. 4:10-11; italics ours). 

A third reference to 'the sons of the Zaddik' in another pregnant passage of the Community Rule (ix), 
mentions the Maskil, 'walking in Perfection', 'the Holy Spirit', and more startlingly even than these, 
that 'this is the time of the preparation of the Way in the wilderness'. This is specifically tied in 
exegesis to the Maskil's 'preparation of the Way' by 'teaching the Miraculous Mysteries'. The reader 
will recognize this pregnant passage from Isa. 40:1-3 as that used to describe John the Baptist's 
activities in the wilderness, including most notably baptism It is clear that these 'Mysteries' and 
baptismal procedures that 'the Maskil' is to teach the sons of Dawn - here delineated in cryptic script - 
are to be seen as in some way part of the preparation (probably 'in the wilderness') for 'Perfection' and 
whatever 'Crown of Glory' and 'eternal Light' was envisaged. 
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Translation 

Column 1(1) [The wordjs of (the) Maskil (Teacher) that he spoke to all the sons of Dawn (cryptic 
script begins): Give e[ar to me], all men of heart (2) and those who [pus]sue Righteousness: you will 
und[er] stand my words and be seekers after Faith. H[ea]r my words with [all your (3) strength. 

Lis [ten] . . . [kn] owing the ways of . . . [ac]hieve [long] life, men of (4) . . . search out . . . 

Column 2 (1) its roots reach [out] ... a Glorious abode (2) in the depths be[low] . . . and in them. (3) 
Consider . . . dust (4) . . . God gave (5) . . . on all the earth (6) . . . he measured their setting (7) . . . 
under the name of (8) . . . their setting, to go about (9) ... a storehouse of Understanding (10) . . . and 
which . . . 

Column 3(1)... and recounting its boundaries (2) . . . not to be on high (3) . . . the Glorious abode. 
And now, (4) give ear . . . and knowing, hear. And men (5) of Understanding, . . . and those seeking 
judgement, humility, (6) . . . add strength. And the men of (7) Truth, pursu[e Righteousness] and love 
Piety; add (8) Meekness ... the hidden things of the testimony, which he (9) solved ... so that you 
understand the era (10) of Eternity, and examine the pa[s]t, so as to know . . . Column 5 (8) . . . 
destruction (9) . . . to tread . . . Column 6 (8) of the dawn ... (9) its boundaries ... (10) he placed 


boundaries . . . 


33. The Sons Of Righteousness (Proverbs - 4Q424) (Plate 11) 

In this text, another typical 'Wisdom' text, there is the usual Qumran vocabulary of ’Judgement’, 
'Riches', 'Knowledge', and in Line 1.9, an additional one - 'zeal for Truth'. This is preceded and 
followed by an interesting additional evocation of 'deceitful' or 'cunning lips', which will also be of 
interest in the parallel admonitions which follow next in the Demons of Death (Beatitudes). In 1.13 
there is a curious reference to ’swallowing’, in this case coupled with a reference on the same line to 
'the Kittim'. A conjunction of this kind is always interesting, but its fragmentary nature does not 
permit any further analysis. Still, the expression Kittim has little evident relationship to the rest of the 
text and usually relates in some way, as we have seen, to foreign, overseas armies coming from the 
West, either Macedonian or Roman. 

We have already extensively discussed the allusion in 3.10 to 'Sons of Righteousness', with which the 
extant text closes, above. It is not only a verbal parallel, but probably also a synonym for 'the sons of 
Zadok', particularly when this expression is taken in its esoteric sense. In Lines 2.8-11 the expression 
is coupled with allusions to 'the removers of the boundary' and 'Riches', both also paralleled in 
Columns i and iv of the Damascus Document, not to mention the last column of the Damascus 
Document which we translate at the end of the next Chapter. In Line 8, it is preceded by another 
curious reference: 'zeal' (of a soldier?). It is not uninteresting that this 'zeal' is also paralleled in the all- 
important aftermath of the exegesis of 'way in the wilderness' in Column ix.24 of the Community Rule 
discussed above - 'zeal for the Law' and 'the time of the Day of Vengeance'. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (2) . . . with a fruitful man ... (3) outside and chooses to build it, and he covers his wall 
with plaster, as well as . . . (4) it will fall off under the rain. Don't take legal instruction from a 
deceitful person and don't go, young man, with someone who is unsta[b]le. (5) For just as lead melts, 
so before a fire he will not stand. (6) Do not put a slackard in charge of an important task, for he will 
not carry out your charge. And don't send (him) to pick (7) something] up, for he will not pay 
attention to your specifications. Do not trfust] the complainer (8) to get provisions for your needs. Do 
not trust the man of cunning lips ... (9) your Judge[m]ents. He will certainly speak deviously, not 
being zealous for Truth ... (10) with the fruit of his lips ... Do not put the man with a covetous eye 
in charge of Rich[es . . .] (11) And arrange what remains to suit yourself . . . your dead (?)... (12) 
and in the time of the harvest he will be found unworthy, quick to anger ... (13) Kittim, because he 
will surely swallow them ... A man... 

Fragment 2(1) and will not do his work carefully. The man who judges before investigating is like 
someone who believes before ... (2) Do not give him authority over those pursuing Knowledge, for he 
will not understand their judgement, to justify the Righteous and condemn [the Wicked . . .] (3) he 
will also be robbed. Do not send the man of poor eyesight to look for the Upright, fo[r . . .] (4) Do not 
send the poor of hearing to seek judgement, for he will not carefully consider disputes between men. 
Like someone winnowing wind . . . [Like a . . .] (5) who doesn't investigate, so is someone who 


speaks into any ear that doesn't listen or who tries to talk to a drowsy man, who falls asleep with the 
spirit of . . . (6) Do not send the hard-hearted man to discern thoughts, because his heart's Wisdom is 
defective, and he will not be able to control ... (7) nor will he find the discernment of his hands. The 
clever man will profit from Understanding. A Knowing man will bring forth Wisdom ... (8) An 
Upright man will be pleased with judgement ... A man ... A soldier will be zealous for . . . 

34. The Demons Of Death (Beatitudes - 4Q525) (Plate 12) 

This next text has been called 'the Beatitudes', comparing it to famous recitations of a parallel kind in 
Ecclesiasticus (Ben Sira) and the Sermon on the Mount in the Gospel of Matthew. This is perhaps a 
misnomer. Once again, we have a typical 'Wisdom' text here, but one also rich in the vocabulary of 
Qumran. Superficially, the text is fairly straightforward and commonplace. As such, it has much in 
common with the Sons of Dawn and Sons of Righteousness (Proverbs) materials above - at least 
Columns 1-3 do. 

But as in previous visionary recitals like the Testament of Naphtali, the piece, as reconstructed, grows 
more apocalyptic in columns 4-5, which are full of the language of Righteous indignation. Though the 
original order of the portions is speculative and though it might reasonably be queried whether all 
fragments really belong together, it is reasonable and convenient to assign Fragment 1 to the 
beginning of the work. The tone of the first three columns even part of the fourth - is more restrained 
than what develops towards the end, and we are clearly in the first-person milieu of the admonitions 
of the Maskil in the Sons of Dawn recital above. 

Again we come upon the familiar vocabulary of Qumran. For instance, 'the heart of Deceitfulness' 
language in Fine 3 Column 2 is echoed in the Community Rule, viii.22 and ix.8 dealing with barring 
from 'table fellowship', common purse and mutual activity - subjects we shall also have occasion to 
discuss in Chapter 6 in relation to the end of the Damascus Document. One should note that 
throughout these Translations, the reference to hok / hukkim as in Fine 1 (statutes, ordinances, or 
laws) is an equivocal one. Often we render it 'statutes', but where the occasion arises it can be 
rendered 'laws'. 

The reason it is important is that in the exegesis of Isa. 40:3 referred to above applied in two places to 
the activities of the Community in the wilderness, 'zeal' or 'he who is zealous for' is tied to it. In 
lQS,ix.24, following the second exegesis and reference to 'the Maskil', the actual words are: 'and he 
shall be as a man zealous for the Faw, whose time is the Day of Vengeance.' The 'Way' terminology is 
also defined in viii. 15 in the first of these exegeses as 'the study of the Torah' (midrash ha-Torah), an 
allusion that will also emerge in the last line of the Damascus Document below. 

In this text, too, not only do we have an allusion to 'Way' and 'Ways', and another favourite, 'walking 
in the Way of, but also 'Watcher', 'Evil', 'Knowledge', 'Mysteries', and 'Perfection' language (cf. Matt. 
5:48: 'therefore be Perfect as your Father in Heaven is Perfect', itself tied in documents like the 
Community Rule to the language of 'walking in the Way of and, of course, the allusion to Noah as 
'Perfect and Righteous in his generation' in Gen. 6:9), and an allusion in Column 4.20, combining both 
'Meekness' and 'Righteousness' terminologies - 'the Meekness of Righteousness'. In Column 5.4 there 
is also the allusion to 'Mastemah' - this time singular - we saw in Chapter 1 , a linguistic variation of 



the word 'Satan' and further adumbration of the 'Devil' / 'Belial' / 'Watcher' language. There is also in 
Column 2 (Fragment 4.3) a very interesting note of xenophobic antagonism to foreigners not 
unsimilar to that encountered in the first column of the Testament of Kohath. 

However, it is in Columns 4-6 that really interesting things appear in this text. In the 'blessings' or 
'beatitudes' section in Column 2.1, 'holding fast to her Laws' was contrasted with 'the Ways of Evil'; 
and having 'a pure heart'- by now a fairly familiar allusion - with 'slandering with his Tongue'. This 
'Tongue' imagery is widespread at Qumran, particularly in the Community Rule, but also in texts like 
the Nahum Pesher, the Damascus Document, Hymns, and the two Letters on Works Righteousness 
below. It is generically parallel to the 'Lying', 'spouting' and 'boasting' allusions connected to the 
'Lying' Adversary of the Righteous Teacher. Nor is it unrelated to the 'lips' above and the 
'uncircumcized heart' - harking back to Ezekiel's strictures about entering the Temple - so widespread 
at Qumran. 

Starting with the very interesting reference to 'atonement for sin' at the beginning of Column 4.2, 

Lines 4.18-25 generally counsel patience and restraint, clearly identifiable themes in the Letter of 
James, particularly in 1:3-4 and 5:7-20. The style of James, in fact, recapitulates throughout the tone 
and substance of these admonitions at Qumran. In this text and against this backdrop, lines 4.25-28 
pick up this 'Tongue' imagery again and repeat it several times. In the process they also evoke its 
variation the 'lips' imagery just encountered and associated with both 'Lying' and the 'Tongue' in 
IQS, x. 23-25 and Hymns, vii.11-12 (sometimes 'uncircumcized lips'). 

They do so in such a way that there can be no mistaking the parallel with the famous imagery in 
Chapter 3 of James, attacking the Lying adversary in terms of this same 'Tongue' imagery. This last 
follows James. 2:20-24, castigating the 'Man of Emptiness' as not knowing 'that a man was justified 
by works' and 'faith without works is dead'. The actual language in James. 3:5-9 is extensive and 
substantial, but its gist is: 'The Tongue is a wicked world all to itself.' No one can 'control the Tongue'; 
that is, it spouts, and both texts use the very same image to describe the Tongue, 'the stumbling block' 
(24). There can be no mistaking these language parallels. This is, in fact, very strong imagery at 
Qumran and found in extremely telling contexts (for instance, in lQS,iv.ll, CD,v.ll, etc.). 

In the Letter of James, too, this 'Lying' adversary overturns the normal thrust of 'the friend' imagery 
which all these texts apply to Abraham, that is, by making himself a 'friend of man' he turns himself 
into an 'Enemy of God' (4:5). In misunderstanding the 'keeping' as opposed to the 'breaking' 
terminology, he misunderstands that Abraham - the original 'friend of God'- was not saved by faith 
alone, but also by 'works' (2:23-24). 

Column 5 of our text now picks up the language of 'burning' and 'vipers' again (familiar, as we have 
seen, in both New Testament and Damascus Document recitations). 5.4 again alludes to Mastemah, a 
variation of Mastemoth, that is, 'the Enemy'. Again this should be compared with 'the Enemy of God' 
allusion in James. 4:5. In 4:8 the letter actually refers to 'the Devil' as well, thereby further extending 
the parallels. In discussing the 'Pit' and counselling patience again (5.7), the text before us moves on in 
6.4 to an evocation of the Temple. Amid vivid imagery of 'burning', it closes with the inspiring 
allusion to 'drinking' and the 'Well of deep waters'. This imagery will reappear in texts like the 
Chariots of Glory and the Mystery of Existence in Chapter 7 as the 'Fountain of Living Waters'. 



In the process our text perhaps lays to rest the controversy over the meaning of the phrase 'putting to 
death', in the Messianic Leader (Nasi) text in Chapter 1. In Column 5 Fragment 2, the phrase 'they put 
to death’ once more appears to occur. If our reconstruction is correct, it may be read as referring to 'the 
putting to death of the Righteous', that is, hemitu ha-Zaddikim, in exactly the manner of the allusion to 
'they put to death' in the Messianic Leader fragment. Here, too, the accusative participle is missing, as 
it is in so many such constructions in texts from the Second Temple period, and one possible reading 
is certainly 'they put the Righteous Ones to death.' If this reading is correct, then the reading of the 
earlier fragment (depending on where the other references to 'the Leader of the Community' are placed 
in the reconstruction) can be: 'they put the Leader of the Community to death', just as easily as vice 
versa. 

This, too, now turns out to have intriguing repercussions where the Letter of James is concerned. Jas. 
5:6, presumably talking about the death of the Messianic Leader, states: 'It was you who condemned 
the Righteous (One) and put him to death, though he offered you no resistance' (italics ours). The 
language is exactly the same as we are encountering here. Per contra, see Paul in I Thess. 2:15 about 
the Jews having 'put the Lord Jesus to death . . . making themselves the Enemies of the whole human 
race' (italics ours). The clear reversal exemplified in this last should by now be familiar; but the usage 
'Enemies’ (now reversed and applied to the Jews not Paul), relating to the interesting language of 
Mastemah/Mastemoth we have been encountering in these texts, also has interesting implications. In 
fact, the order of these allusions in both texts - James and the Beatitudes - where in both cases (if our 
reconstruction is correct), the use of the startling 'Tongue' imagery is followed by an accusation of an 
illicit execution of some kind, further reinforces the impression of their parallelism. 

One other interesting usage is that of 'hamat', translated as 'venom' here, i.e. 'venom of vipers' (5:4). In 
the Habakkuk Pesher, xl.4-5, this word has important reverberations relative to the Wicked Priest's 
destruction of the Righteous Teacher, 'be-cha'as hamato / 'in his hot anger' or 'the heat of his anger', he 
(the Wicked Priest) 'pursued him' in order to destroy him. The reader should appreciate that the 
Hebrew 'hamat' can mean either 'venom' or 'anger' which is the sense of the various plays and 
interchanges taking place. 

This language is reversed in sections of the pesher relating to the final eschatological judgement of 
God on activities such as these, i.e. 'He (the Wicked Priest) would drink the cup of the Lord's divine 
wrath', also expressed as 'hamat' (xi. 14). This has been further refined in the Book of Revelation, 
which speaks of Jesus in its epilogue as being 'the root and Branch of David and the bright star of the 
morning' (22:16), to read in 14:10: 'He will also drink the wine of the wrath of God, which is ready, 
undiluted in the cup of His anger.' The root of this imagery is to be found in Isa. 51:17 and jet. 25: 15f. 
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Translation 

Column 1 (1) [Now, hear me, all my sons, and I will speak] about that Wisdom which God gave me . . 
. (2) [For 13e gave me the Knowledge of Wisdom and instruction] to teach [all the sons of Truth] . . . 


Column 2 (1) [Blessed is he who walks] with a pure heart and who doesn't slander with his Tongue. 
Blessed are they who hold fast to her Laws and do not hold (2) to the ways of Evil. Bless [ed] are they 
who rejoice in her and do not overflow with the ways of folly. Blessed are they who ask for her (3) 
with clean hands and do not seek her with a deceitful [heart]. Blessed is the man who grasps hold of 
Wisdom and walks (4) in the Torah of the Most High and directs his heart to her Ways and restrains 
himself with her disciplines and always accepts her chastisements. (5) and doesn't cast her off in the 
misery of [his] afflictionfs] nor forsake her in a time of trouble, nor forget her in [days of terror, (6) 
and in the Meekness of his soul, doesn't despis[e her], but rather always meditates on her, and when in 
affliction, occupies himself [with God's Torah; who al]l (7) his life [meditates] on her [and places her 
continually] before his eyes so he will not walk in the ways of [Evil] ... (8) in unity and his heart is 
Perfect. God ... (9) and Wfisdom will lift up] his h[ead] and sea[t him] among kings .... (10) They 
[shall look upon . . . brothers will be fruitful] ... (12) Now, my sons, War my voice and do] not turn 
aside [from the words of my mouth .... 


Column 2 (Fragment 4) (1) ... to possess her with his heart ... (2) with a deceitful heart. And in 
W[isdom] ... (3) [You shall not] abandon [your inheritances to a foreign wife or your hereditary 
portions to foreigners, because those with Wi[sdom] ... (4) They shall consider . ..(the Torah) of God, 
protect her paths and walk in [all her Ways.] (5) . . . her statutes, and not reject her admonishments. 
Those with Understanding will bring forth [words of insight ... (6) (and) walk in p[eace]. The Perfect 
will thrust aside Evil. They will not reject her chastisements .... [Those with Wisdom] (7) will be 
supported [by the strength of Wisdom]. The intelligent will recognize her Ways [and plumb] her 
depths ... (8) The Lovers of God will look upon her, walking carefully within her bounds. 


Column 3 (1) [No] ... is like her ... (2) She will not be bought with gold or [silver] ... (3) nor any 


precious gem ... (4) they resemble one another in the be[au]ty of their faces ... (5) and purple 
flowers with ... (6) crimson with every [delightful] garment ... (7) and with gold and rubies . . . 

Column 4 (2) for the atonement of sin and for weeping ... (3) they shall lift up your head ... (4) 
Perfection because of your word and Perfection ... (5) for splendor and lovely in . . . (6) was revealed 
in your Ways. You shall not waiver ... (7) You will be upheld at the time you falter, and you will find 
[Grace . . .] (8) The reproach of those who hate [you] shall not draw near you ... (9) together, and 
those who hate you will be destroyed . . . [Shall rejoice] (10) your heart and you shall delight in [God] 

. . . (11) God [your] father has taught, and on the [backs] of your [enemies] will you tread. And . . . 
(12) Your soul shall deliver you from all Evil, and the dread of [your enemies] shall not come near 
you. (13) He will cause you to inherit, and fill your days with Goodness, and in abundance of peace 
you shall de[light] ... (14) You shall inherit Glory. Even though you pass away to (your) eternal 
abode, [all your loved ones] shall inherit ... (15) All those who know you shall walk in harmony with 
your teaching [and] he[ar your words] ... (16) Together will they mourn and in your ways remember 
you, for you were ... (18) And now, understand, hear me, and set your heart to [do] ... (19) Bring 
forth the Knowledge of your inner self and in . . . meditate . . . (20) In the Meekness of Righteousness 
bring forth [your] words in order to give them . . . [Don't] (21) respond to the words of your neighbor 
lest he give you... (22) As you hear, answer accordingly . . . [Do not] (23) pour out complaints before 
listening to their words. And . . . [Do not respond] vehemently (24) before hearing their words. 
Afterwards respond [in the Perfection of your heart.] (25) And with patience utter (your words) and 
answer truthfully before officers (even 'rulers’) with a To[ngue of . . . (26) with your lips, and guard 
against the stumbling block of the Tongue . . . (27) lest you be convicted by your lips and ensnared 
together with a Tong[ue of . . . (28) impropriety . . . from it and they will be perverse . . . 

Column 5(1)... Darkness . . . poison . . . [all] those born [on the earth] . . . Heaven ... (2) serpents in 
[it, and you will] go to him, you will enter . . . there will be joy [on the day] the Mysteries of God [are 
revealed] forfever]. (3) . . . burn. By poi[sons] will a serpent weaken his lords . . . [the Kingdom of 
God . . . [vip]ers ... (4) In him they take their stand. They are accursed for [ever] and the venom of 
vipers ... the Devil (Mastemah) . . . you choose depravity ... (5) and in him [in his authority] the 
Demons of Death take wing. At his doorway you will cry out .... [He did] Evil. He [acted wickedly. 
In him they exalt themselves. They walk [in his ways.] (6) [He is] your he[ad]. [From] his council 
there are sulph[urous] flames. And from his den are ... in order to destroy those who wallow in the 
filth of [sin]. (7) . . . the reproach of disgrace, his bolted (doors) are the fasts of the pit . . . they 
increase. One calling from the wall ... (8) They shall not reach the paths of life .... the walkers in 
the way of ... in simmering anger and in pati[ence . . .] 

Column 5 (Fragment 5) (1) . . . the princes ... (2) in it those who understand wander astray ... (3) 
those who ensnare ... (4) [they shed] blood. They put to de[ath the righteous] ... (5) [they] act 
treacherously ... (6) [de]ath. And the Downtrodden] . . . 

Column 5 (Fragment 6) (1) . . . might ... (2) in the midst of abominations ... (3) its height ... (4) and 
in the pollution of . . . 

Column 5 (Fragment 7) (1) . . . his servants] tremb[led] ... (2) They filled the whole [earth with 
violence.] ... (3) The serpent who made [every generation tremble died .... (4) [He] stationed an 



Angel around ... (5) a Wat[cher] and G[od] . . . 


Column 6 (Fragment 9) (1) with/people ... (2) the appointed time ... (3) in Piety ... (4) for every 
generation] . . . 

Column 6 (Fragment 10) (1) Lest you bring forth words of [folly.] ... (2) heart. Listen to me and be 
sti[ll before me.] ... (3) I have understood, so drink from [the Well of Life] . . .(4) His Temple. [They 
walked ... (5) His Temple is dwelling among ... (6) forever marching ... (7) or what grows of its 
own they shall gar[her . . .] (8) burned, and every weed [He uprooted . . .] (9) a Well of de[ep] Waters 


Notes 

(27) Aramaic Testament of Levi (4Q213-214) 

Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, 'Le Testament de Levi en arameen: Fragment de la grotte 4 de 
Qumran', Revue Biblique 62 (1955) 398-406, plate 4; idem, Books, 23-4, 214, 244 and 263; Beyer, 
Teste, 188-209. Photographs: PAM 43.241 and 43.243 (Manuscript A), 43.260 (Manuscript B), ER 
1277, 1279 and 1296. The Qumran Testament of Levi corresponds at a few points to the Greek 
Testament of Levi. It is much more closely related to the medieval manuscripts of an Aramaic 
Testament of Levi from the Cairo Genizah probably dating to the tenth or eleventh century AD. Those 
manuscripts reside at Cambridge and Oxford. These correspondences have allowed us to restore large 
missing portions while presenting substantial previously unknown portions as well. The Aramaic was 
probably the source for the Greek as well. 

Manuscript A: For Fragment 1 Column 1, cf. Greek Testament of Levi 2:4b and 4:2; for Fragment 1 
Column 2, cf. Greek Testament of Levi 2:5-6; for Fragment 3, cf. the Oxford manuscript Column A 
and 1Q21, 4-5; for Fragment 4 Column 1 -Column 2 Line 1, cf. the Cambridge manuscript Columns E- 
F. 

For Manuscript B: by and large this fragment is identical to Oxford C Line 6 to D Line 4. 

(28) A Firm Foundation (Aaron A - 4Q541) 

s 

Previous Discussions: E. Puech, 'Fragments d'un apocryphe de Levi et le personnage eschatologique: 
4QTestLevi{cd}(?) et 4QAj{a}’, in J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner (eds), Proceedings of 
the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls -Madrid, 18-21 March, 1991 (Universidad 
Computense/ Brill:Madrid/Leiden, 1992). Photographs: PAM 43.587 and 43.588, ER 1534 and 1535. 


(29) Testament of Kohath (4Q542) 



Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, '4Q Visions de {c} Amram et une citation d'Origene', Review 

Bihlique 79 (1972) 97; Beyer, Texte, 209-10; R. H. Eisenman, 'The Testament of Kohath', Biblica 

/ 

Archaeology Review, Nov/Dec (1991) 64; E. Puech; 'Le Testament de Qahat en arameen de la Grotte 
4 (4QTQah)’, Revue de Qumran 15 (1991) 23-54. Photographs: PAM 42.600 and 43.565, ER 923 and 
1513. 

(30) Testament of Amram (4Q543, 545-548) 

Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, '4Q Visions de 'Amram', 77-97; P. J. Kobleski, Mechizedek and 
Melchiresha' (Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1981) 24-36. Photographs: 
PAM 43.566, 43.567, 43.577, 43.578, 43.586 and 43.597, ER 1514, 1515, 1525, 1526, 1533 and 
1544. Manuscript C preserves most fully the beginning of the work. Manuscript ? is known thus in the 
literature; it has never received a more complete official designation. In order to avoid confusion, 
therefore, we have adopted this admittedly rather silly nomenclature. 

(31) Testament of Naphtali (4Q215) 

Previous Discussions: Milik, Years, 34; idem, Books, 198. Photographs: PAM 41.915 and 43.237, ER 
512 and 1273. Along with previously unknown details, Column 2 preserves the Hebrew form of the 
Greek Testament of Naphtali 1 :9, 1 1-12. It is from this Greek parallel that we have derived the name 
of the father, Rotheos. 

(32) Admonitions to the Sons of Dawn (4Q298) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 43.384, ER 1378. 

(33) The Sons of Righteousness (Proverbs - 4Q424) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 43.502, ER 1452. 6 

(34) The Demons of Death (Beatitudes - 4Q525) 

/ 

Previous Discussion: E. Puech, '4Q525 et les pericopes des beatitudes en Ben Sira et Matthieu', Revue 
Biblique 98 (1991) 80-106. Photographs: PAM 43.595, 43.596 and 43.608, ER 1542, 1543 and 1554. 



Chapter 6 - Works Reckoned as Righteousness Legal Texts 


Legal discussion was a major element of Jewish life in the period of the Scrolls, and legal 
disagreements were a primary factor in the formation of groups and sects. These discussions were 
grounded in a desire to implement the Commandments of God, and necessary because the Bible's 
demands were often not complete or entirely clear. Thus interpretation entered the picture, and with it 
disagreements. Though appearing to dwell on insignificant points, these arguments illustrate how 
anxious the people were to obey God. Even the smallest details of His requirements had to be obeyed. 
And no compromise was possible. How could one compromise what God required? Thus competing 
groups could arise around differences of legal interpretation. 

When compared to those of Rabbinic literature, the legal positions of the Scrolls are generally 
conservative. The Scrolls are relatively harsh, too, often seemingly favouring priests over lay people, 
that is, if one ignores the esotericism of some of the commentaries. Compare this harshness with a 
story about Jesus found in the Gospel of Matthew. In the context of a challenge to his practice of 
healing on the sabbath, Jesus is pictured as asking his audience, 'Suppose one of you has only one 
sheep and it falls into a pit on the sabbath; will you not lay hold of it and lift it out?’ (Matt. 12: 1 1). 
Clearly the expected answer was that yes, of course, anyone would lift that sheep out. But the author 
of A Pleasing Fragrance (Halakah A) below would not. The sabbath was so Holy in his eyes that one 
might save a human from a pit, but not an animal. Saving an animal was ’work’, and work on the 
sabbath was forbidden by the Bible. 

Some of the works collected below are of the most explosive significance. 

Though seemingly mired in legal minutiae that to modern readers might appear quite trivial, they 
actually give a picture of the mindset of the people in Palestine at this critical juncture in the 
formation of what is now called Western Civilization. We are on fairly safe ground if we imagine this 
mindset of extreme apocalyptic ’zeal’ as being the dominant one - not the mindset of the Pharisees or 
Herodians, which has been the popular picture up until now, but rather that of ’opposition' groups and 
others normally thought of as ’sectarian' in the Jerusalem of this time. 

Certainly the 'Zealots’ were parties to it, as probably were that group now referred to as 'Jewish 
Christians', i.e., those Jerusalem Church supporters or followers of James the just called 'zealous for 
the Law’ in Acts 21:21. It would be like imagining, for the purposes of discussion, a non-Muslim 
venturing into Mecca during the pilgrimage season and seeing the atmosphere of zeal and militancy 
that would normally be widespread there. Of course, a non-Muslim could not do this; he would not be 
permitted. But that is just the point. 

The same atmosphere held sway in Jerusalem on the Temple Mount in the period we are considering, 
including the same restrictions regarding 'foreigners’ on the Temple Mount, at least where so-called 
'Zealots' and the partisans of the literature we have before us were concerned. The use in the two 
Letters on Works Righteousness, with which we begin this Chapter, of the language Paul uses in 
Romans and Galatians to describe the significance of Abraham's salvationary state (also used in Islam 
with a slightly different twist to produce similar new departures) is of the most fundamental 
importance for understanding the foundations of Western Civilization. These two letters are also 


important for deciphering the sectarian situation in the Jerusalem of this period. 


The last document in this Chapter is equivalent to the last column of what we have been referring to 
throughout this work as 'the Damascus Document'. We have been relying on the two copies of these 
materials found in the Cairo Genizah by Solomon Schechter at the end of the last century. Columns 
representing the first column of this document have now been found in the unpublished materials 
from Qumran; they are not, however, the first column of the Qumran document, i.e. there is 
indecipherable material belonging to an additional column or columns to the right of the material 
paralleling the Cairo version on the unpublished plates. A good deal of the other Damascus Document 
materials found among the unpublished fragments from Qumran do parallel the Cairo recensions; 
therefore we have not included them. 

This last column does not, though it alludes to passages and themes in the Cairo recensions. 

Therefore, we have included it. We have also included it because it is so interesting and so well 
preserved. 

Revealingly, it is an excommunication text of the most heightened and unbending kind. It absolutely 
embodies the ethos we have been delineating in this Chapter and concern for the Torah of Mores - 
words it actually uses. It would certainly have been directed against someone of the mindset of a Paul, 
had Paul ever been to the 'Damascus' the Qumran text so reveres. 

35. The First Letter On Works Reckoned As Righteousness (4Q394-398) (Plates 13 & 14) 

('Some of our Words concerning the Torah of God') 

This text is of the most crucial importance for evaluating the Qumran community, mindset and 
historical development. Parts of it have been talked about, written about and known about for over 
three decades. Particularly in the last decade, parts have circulated in various forms, some under the 
by now popular code ’MMT’. In turn, this is often incorrectly spoken of as 'some words of the Torah'. 
This title would only be appropriate to the First Letter, but the allusion on which it is based actually 
does not occur until Line 30 of the Second Letter. Its proper Translation would be 'some works of the 
Torah' (italics ours). Where the history of Christianity is concerned, this is an important distinction. 

Our reconstruction, transliteration and Translation here are completely new. We have not relied on 
anyone or any other work, but rather sifted through the entire unpublished corpus, grouping like plates 
together, identifying all the overlaps, and making all the joins ourselves. As it turns out, this is not 
very difficult, as these group out fairly readily and are quite easily put together. Nor did we rely on the 
recently published extended Claremont catalogue, because our work was completed before this 
became available. We also added the calendrical materials at the beginning of the First Letter, which 
have never been known in any form and are not unimportant, as we have seen, since the control and 
regulation of society are often based on these. 

What we actually have here are two letters, something like Corinthians 1 and Corinthians 2 or 
Thessalonians I and Thessalonians 2 in the New Testament. It would appear from the multiple copies 
of them, that these letters were kept and recopied as important Community documents. The addressee 



of the Second Letter looks very like a king of some kind - like the addressee of the Paean to King 
Jonathan in Chapter 8 at the end of this collection - or, if one prefers 'the Leader of the Community' at 
the beginning. In our view, if the letter is to be placed in the first century BC and grouped with other 
texts mentioning historical figures in Chapter 4 and Chapter 8, this could be 'King Jonathan', i.e. 
Alexander Jannaeus, or his zealot minded and more populist son, Aristobulus, or either of the latter's 
two like-minded sons, Alexander or Antigonus, the second having actually been a king. 

If placed in the first century, where we would prefer to place it because of its language - a form of 
'proto-Mishnaic Hebrew' - and clear typological parallels with similar 'early Christian' efforts; then the 
addressee is most probably Agrippa I (c. AD 40), who according to the extant literature, if nothing 
else, made a pretence at Torah observance, or possibly his son Agrippa II (c. AD 60), who was less 
positively regarded. If it is 'the Leader of a Community', then it is someone who is not at odds with 
this Community, or who is at least sympathetic enough to be addressed by it in such a comradely and 
collegial tone. 

In the first part the text lays out its calendrical reckonings relating to festivals and sabbaths, ending up 
with the by now familiar 364-day scheme set forth in the Genesis Florilegium, Jubilees and Priestly 
texts above, that is, it sets forth the calendar according to the feast days it recommends. Since, 
superficially, it mentions no other calendar, one must assume the situation had not yet been finally 
regulated one way or the other and was to a certain extent still in flux. The very fact of its polemic, 
though, would seem to imply that a lunisolar calendar of the type set forth in Chapter 4 was being 
used in the Temple. 

It then moves on to discuss serious, if seemingly 'nit-picking' legal issues of a different kind - the key 
words here being 'reckoned as' or 'counted for' in Lines 2, 10, 34, 50, etc. We have seen these words 
used above in various contexts. Associated with them is an emphasis on 'doing' (cf. Line 62), and of 
course, the ultimate Hebrew variation of the root of this word, 'works'. 

These words 'reckoned as' or 'counted for' are summed up best in the climactic conclusion of the 
Second Letter, where they are used as follows: 'And finally, we wrote to you about some of the works 
of the Torah, which we reckoned for your Good and for that of your people. . .'. The relation of these 
words to Paul's use of the same language in discussing Abraham's faith in Rom. 3:28: 'We reckon that 
by faith a man is justified and not by works of the Law'; or in Rom. 4:9: 'Faith was counted to 
Abraham as Righteousness' based on Gen. 15:6; or finally in Gal. 3:6 to the same effect, is crucial 
(italics ours). Both the Qumran letters and Paul's are operating in similar ideological frameworks, the 
only difference being that the Qumran ones are completely 'works' and Torah-oriented; Paul's, the 
opposite. 

As Paul puts it: 'If Righteousness is through the Law then Christ died for nothing' (Gal. 2:21, 
introducing Chapter 3 above). This will have particular relevance to his analysis of why Christ's 
having taken upon himself 'the curse of the Law' would 'redeem' those Paul is newly converting from 
'the curse of the Law' and enable them to be 'adopted sons' and through faith 'receive the promised 
Spirit' (Gal. 3:13-14 and 4:5-6). We will have occasion to discuss this cluster of allusions relative to 
such Deuteronomic 'cursing' at the end of the Damascus Document below. 



Gen. 15:6's words, ’counted for him as Righteousness’, concerning Abraham, were also applied in Ps. 
106:31 to the high priest Phineas’ act in fending off foreign pollution from the camp in the wilderness. 
This must have been a matter of some excitement for 'Zealots’. Phineas’ ’zeal for God’ in killing 
backsliders because of interaction with Gentiles (a subject too of the present letter) was, as we have 
seen, an archetypical event for the Maccabean family (cf. Mattathias’ farewell speech to his sons in 1 
Mace. 2:54), as it was for the so-called ’Zealot’ movement that followed. We say ’so-called’, because 
Ant. 18:23 never really calls it this - only ’the Fourth Philosophy’ - and also because it was ’Messianic’. 
The evocation of critical words such as these in the several various settings above further concretizes 
the relationships of these movements. 

Some of the positions enumerated in the recitation of legal minutiae before us, such as fluids 
transmitting the impurity of their containers along the course of the poured liquid, have been 
identified in the Talmud as 'Sadducean'. But the Talmud can hardly be considered historically precise. 
By ’Sadduki’, i.e. ’Sadducee’ or ’Zadokite’, it often means sectarian generally (min) - including even 
Jewish Christians. The group responsible for these two letters could certainly not have been 
'establishment Sadducees’ of the Herodian period and group pictured in the New Testament. Josephus 
describes these as ’dominated in all things by the Pharisees'. It could, however, have been the 
Maccabean Sadducees of an earlier period, in so far as they - or their heirs - were not dominated by 
the Pharisees or involved in the acceptance of foreign rule, foreign involvement in the affairs of the 
society, or foreign gifts or sacrifices in the Temple. 

Maccabees, Zadokites, Christians and Qumran: A New Hypothesis of Qumran Origins, Leiden, 1983, 
set forth on the basis of Josephus' writings, the Qumran texts, and Talmudic materials a sitz IM leben 
for these matters without benefit of either these letters or the Temple Scroll. It identified - at least in 
the Herodian period - two groups of Sadducees, one 'establishment' and another ’opposition’. The latter 
can also be called ’Messianic Sadducees'. In the Maccabean period they can be called ’Purist 
Sadducees'. These last devolve into groups that are called ’Zealot’, ’Essene', or even ’Jewish Christian', 
depending on the vantage point of the observer, just so long as one understands their ’opposition’ 
nature and their nationalist, unbending and militant attachment to the Law (which Josephus calls 
’national tradition'). This is exemplified in letters of attachment such as we present here. For instance, 
if one wants to call attitudes such as these ’Essene', one would have to redefine to a certain extent 
what one meant by that term. 

The group responsible for this First Letter on ’those works of the Torah reckoned as good for you', or 
to use the language of Paul, ’reckoned as Righteousness' or 'reckoned as justifying you', are very 
interested in the Temple as per the parameters of the Damascus Document and the Temple Scroll, 
with which it can be typologically grouped. They are particularly concerned with ’pollution of the 
Temple'. This last, as we have seen, along with ’fornication' - a theme the letter also addresses - 
constituted two out of the ’three nets' which 'Belial (Herod?) deceived Israel into considering as 
Righteousness' (CD, iv-v). 

The idea that the literature at Qumran was anti-Temple, which developed in the early days of Qumran 
research from considering the Community Rule only and misunderstanding its splendid imagery, is 
just not accurate. The ’zeal’ shown for the Temple in these letters and other works is pivotal 
throughout, but this Temple must be one ’purified’ of all polluted works. It should be noted that this 
’nationalistic' attachment to the Temple in Jerusalem, and a consonant xenophobia related to it, is 



tangible throughout the document. 


Here Gentile gifts (5ff.) and the 'vessels' that bear them (particularly 'skins'; cf. 18ff.) exercise the 
document's authors to no little degree. This theme, particularly as it relates to the 'skins', also exercises 
the authors of the Temple Scroll, Columns 46-7, where it is linked to classes of polluted persons 
barred from the Temple. The same gist is discernible here. In the Temple Scroll such 'skins' are 
referred to as 'sacrificed to idols'. This theme is again discernible in Line 9 of the present document. It 
links the whole issue of Gentile gifts and sacrifices in the Temple to idolatry, and is but an 
adumbration of the more general theme of 'things sacrificed to idols' elsewhere, particularly in the 
New Testament. 

These themes, not to mention the ones of 'works Righteousness' and the Law, are also discernible in 
extant works relating to James the just (the 'Zaddik' / 'Zadok'), the leader of the so-called 'Jerusalem 
Community' from the 40s to the 60s AD - what has retrospectively come to be called 'Jewish 
Christianity' in Palestine. The movement that seems subsequently to have developed also came to be 
called the Ebionites (i.e. 'the Poor Ones'), a term of self-designation running the gamut of Qumran 
documents (see our discussion of it in Hymns of the Poor in Chapter 7). In particular, James is 
portrayed in the Book of Acts as insisting upon abstention from 'blood', 'fornication' and 'food' / 

'things sacrificed to idols' (Acts 21:25; also Acts 15). His position on 'works counted' or 'reckoned as 
Righteousness' is made clear in the letter attributed to his name and the riposte it contains to the 
Pauline position on Abraham's faith in Romans and Galatians. 

The issue of Gentile gifts and Gentile sacrifices in the Temple was a particularly crucial one in the 
period running up to the war against Rome from the 40s to the 60s AD. Josephus makes this clear in 
the Jewish War, where he describes the barring of these - demanded by 'the Zealots' and presumably 
other opposition groups - as 'an innovation which before our ancestors were unacquainted with'. Other 
aspects of this problem, including the barring of Herodians (who were looked upon as Gentiles by 
groups such as these, though not by the Pharisees) and their sacrifices, not only from the Temple, but 
ultimately from all Jerusalem, was but a special case of this attitude. In the war the Herodian palaces 
were eventually burned, as were those of the high priests owing their positions to them, not to mention 
all the debt records. 

Though it is possible that Gentile gifts and sacrifices in the Temple were also an issue in the 
Maccabean period, the literature does not record it. In the end this issue was the one that triggered the 
war against Rome in AD 66-70 or rather the one that was used by extremists to trigger it; because in 
AD 66 this war was made inevitable when the lower priesthood stopped sacrifices on behalf of 
Romans and other foreigners in the Temple, in particular those daily sacrifices which had up to that 
point been offered on behalf of the Roman Emperor. That is how important these themes are. 

This text also refers to the matter of the Red Heifer for particularly important purification procedures, 
a matter further developed in the text by that name below. In line with the general nationalistic 
xenophobia across the spectrum of Qumran documents, Ammonites and Moabites are grouped with 
people like the deaf and the blind, suffering from some serious physical imperfection (47-83). This 
theme, which is also treated above in the Temple Scroll in some manner probably involves barring 
Gentiles from the Temple generally. 



This is to be contrasted sharply with the portrait of Jesus' pro-Gentile sentiments or behaviour in the 
Gospels, where he is even pictured, as noted above, as keeping 'table fellowship' with similar classes 
of barred persons, including most strikingly 'prostitutes' and ’tax-collectors' - important allusions for 
this period. Nor should one forget the imagery of Jesus as 'Temple' generally in Paul. In this context, 
one image in the Gospels, comparing Gentiles with dogs being allowed to eat the crumbs under the 
table (Matt. 15:27, etc.), is not without resonance in this text. In Lines 66-7, even dogs are barred from 
the Temple because they eat the bones with the flesh still on them, i.e. they acquire the kind of 
pollution associated with 'things sacrificed to idols'. 

These things are related, too, to the issue of 'fornication', which in Lines 83-9 is equated to the one of 
’hybrids'. In turn, both appear to be related to intermarrying between Israel and foreigners actually 
referred to in 87-8. This theme, of course, would be dear to ’Zealots’ inspired by the saving act of 
Phineas warding off such ’mixing' in ancient times. Here, it would seem also to relate to intermarrying 
between priests and Israelites. 

Line 86 uses an allusion from the Community Rule, which we have already referred to-the reference 
to 'priests’ on the Community Council as a spiritualized 'Holy of Holies' leading up to the two 
allusions to the 'Way in the wilderness' of Isa. 40:3 (viii. 5-9 and ix. 4). But the reason for the banning 
of both 'fornication' and intermarriage would appear to be the same: i.e. Israel is supposed to be ’a 
Holy People’, ’a Holy Seed'. It is difficult to conceive of a more xenophobic group than this. The 
concern for the Temple exhibited in all these passages should be clear throughout. 

Where the identifiably 'Sadducean' position on the impurity of poured liquids travelling between 
vessels is concerned, the infraction relates to that of not ’separating impure from pure’, which is 
fundamental to the Qumran approach and stated as such in Line 64. This theme is at the root of the 
problems in the Temple signalled in the Damascus Document too, for instance those relating 
’fornication' to Temple 'pollution' (v.6-7). It is also at the root of the exegesis of 'preparing a Way in 
the wilderness’ (IQS, viii.11-13), which is introduced by the injunction ’separate yourselves’. 

In the Damascus Document, it is contended that they do not observe proper ’separation' in the Temple 
(i.e. between 'pure' and 'impure'), and therefore 'pollute' the Temple, because 1) they sleep with 
women during their periods and 2) because every man of them marries his niece. These two charges 
are fundamental to the Qumran mindset and are sufficient to develop a sitz im leben. 

The first charge no doubt relates to the perception of sexual relations with Gentiles; the second, most 
probably to the Herodian family, as no other group before them can be demonstrably so identified. 
Niece marriage was a practice the Herodians indulged in habitually as a matter seemingly of family 
policy. It may well have something to do with their Idumaean / Arab origins, and even today, the 
practice is not uncommon among heirs to these cultures. This conjunction of antagonism to foreigners 
and niece marriage becomes most perfectly embodied in the Herodian family and those incurring their 
pollution by intercourse - sexual or social - with them (see CD,vi.l4-15, following the allusion to 
’vipers’ and 'firebrands’: 'No man that approaches them shall be free of their guilt.'). 

Finally, it should be noted that in one unpublished version of the Damascus Document there appears 
to be material relating to the problem of 'copper vessels' signalled in Line 6, itself not unrelated to the 



issue of gifts from Gentiles. Also, the distinction made in Lines 77-8 between intentional and 
inadvertent sin is discussed at some length in the Community Rule (vi.24ff. and viii.22ff.). 
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Translation 

Part 1: Calendrical Exposition [(1) In the first month, (2) on the fourth (3) of it is a sabbath; (4) on the 
eleventh (5) of it is a sabbath; (6) on the four- (7) teenth of it is the Passover; (8) on the eight- (9) 
teenth of it is a sabbath; (10) on the twenty- (11) fifth (12) of it is a sabbath; (13) afterward, on the 
twenty- (14) sixth (15) of it is the Waving of the Omer. (16) On the second (17) of the second month 
(18) on that day is a sabbath; (19) on the ninth (20) of it is a sabbath; (21) on the fourteenth (22) of it 
is the Second Passover; (23) on the sixteenth (24) of it is a sabbath; (25) on the twenty(26) third (27) 
of it is a sabbath; (28) on the thirtieth (29) of it is a sabbath. (30) In the third month (31) on the 
seventh (32) of it is a sabbath; (33) on the fourteenth (34) of it is a sabbath; (35) afterward, (36) on the 
fifteenth (37) of it is the Festival of Weeks; (38) on the twenty- (39) first (40) of it is a sabbath; (41) 
on the twenty- (42) eighth (43) of it is a sabbath; (44) after (45) Sunday and Monday, (46) an (extra) 
Tuesday (47) is added. (48) In the fourth month (49) on the fourth (50) of it is a sabbath; (51) on the 
eleventh (52) of it is a sabbath; (53) on the eight- (54) eenth of it is a sabbath; (55) on the twenty- (56) 
fifth (57) of it is a sabbath. (58) On the second (59) of the fifth month (60) is a sabbath; (61) 
afterward, (62) on the third (63) of it is the Festival of New Wine; (64) on the ninth (65) of it is a 
sabbath; (66) on] the sixteenth (67) of it is a sabbath; (68) on the twenty(69) third (70) of it is a 
sabbath; (71) [on the] thirtieth (72) [of it is a sabbath. (73) In the sixth month, (74) on the seventh 
(75) is a sabbath; (76) on the fourteenth] (77) of it is a sabbath; (78) on the twenty- (79) first (80) of it 
is a sabbath; (81) on the twenty- (82) second (83) of it is the Festival of (84) (New) Oil; (85) 
after[ward, on the twenty- (86) third] (87) is the Offerin[g of Wood; (88) on the twenty- (89) eighth 
(90) of it is a sabbath; (91) after (92) Sunday and Monday (93) an (extra) Tuesday (94) is added. (95) 
On the first of the seventh (96) month (97) is the Day of Remembrance; (98) on the fourth (99) of it is 


a sabbath; (100) on the tenth (101) of it is the Day (102) of Atonement; (103) on the eleventh (104) of 
it is a sabbath; (105) on the fifteenth (106) of it is the Festival (107) of Booths; (108) on the eight- 
(109) eenth of it is a sabbath; (110) on the twenty- (111) second (112) of it is the Gathering; (1 13) on 
the twenty(l 14) fifth (1 15) of it is a sabbath. (116) On the second (117) of the eighth month (1 18) is a 
sabbath; (119) on the ninth] (120) of it is a sabbath; (121) on the sixteenth (122) of it is a sabbath; 
(123) on the twenty(124) third (125) of it is a sabbath; (126) on the th[irt]ieth (127) [of it is a sabbath. 
(128) In the ninth month, (129) the seventh (130) is a sabbath; (131) on the fourteenth (132) of it is a 
sabbath; (133) on the tw]ent[y-first (134) of it is a sajbbath; (135) [on the] twenty- (136) eighth (137) 
of [it] is a sabbath; (138) after (139) S[unday] and Mond[ay,] (140) [an (extra) Tuesday (141) is 
added. (142) In the tenth month] (143) on the [fourth (144) of it is a sabbath;] (145) on the eleventh] 
(146) of it is a sabbath; (147) on the eight- (148) teenth of it is a sabbath; (149) on the twenty- (150) 
fifth (151) of it is a sabbath. (152) On the second (153) [of the eleventh] (154) mon[th (155) is a 
sabbath. (156) on the ninth (157) of it is a sabbath; (158) on the sixteenth (159) of it is a sabbath; 

(160) on the twenty(161) third (162) of it is a sabbath; (163) on the thirtieth (164) of it is a sabbath. 
(165-167) In the twelfth month, (168) the seventh (169) is a sabbath; (170) on the fourteenth of it is a 
sabbath; on the twenty-first of it is a sabbath; on the twenty- (171) eighth of it] is a sabbath; after 
[Sunday and Monday an (extra) Tuesday (172) is addled. Thus the year is complete: three hundred 
and [sixty-four] (173) days. 

Part 2: Legal Issues (1) These are some of our words concerning [the Law of Go]d, that is, so [me (2) 
of the] works that [w]e [reckon (as justifying you; cf. Second Letter, line 34). All] of them have to do 
with [holy gifts] (3) and purity issues. Now, [concerning the offering of grain by the [Gentiles, who . . 
.] (4) and they tou[c]h it . . . and render it im[pure . . . One is not to eat] (5) any Gentile grain, nor is it 
permissible to bring it to the Tem[p]le. [Concerning the sin offering] (6) that is boiled in vessels [of 
Gentile copper,] by which means [they (the priests) render impure] (7) the flesh of their offerings, and 
(further, that) they b[oi]l in the courtya[rd of the Temple and thereby pollute] it (the Temple) (8) with 
the soup they make-(we disagree with these practices). Concerning sacrifices by Gentiles, [we say that 
(in reality) they] sacrifice (9) to the i[doll that seduces them; (therefore it is illicit). [Further, regarding 
the thank] offering (10) that accompanies peace offer [ings,] that they put aside on one day for the 
next, w[e reckon] (11) that the gra[in offering is to be ea]ten with the fat and the flesh on the day that 
they are [offer [ed. It is incumbant upon] (12) the priests to assure that care is taken in this matter, so 
that [the priests will not (13) brin[g] sin upon the people. Also, with regard to the purity of the heifer 
that purifies from sin (i.e., the Red Heifer): (14) he who slaughters it and he who bums it and he who 
gathers its ashes and he who sprinkles [the water] (15) (of purification from) sin-all of these are to be 
pure with the se[tt]ing of the sun, (16) so that (only) the pure man will be sprinkling upon the impure. 
The sons (17) of Aaron must give wa[rning in this matter . . .] (18) [Concerning] the skins of catt[le 
and sheep . . .] (19) their [skins] vessels [. . . One is not (20) to bring] them to the Templ[e . . .] (21) 
Also, regarding the skin[s and bones of unclean animals-for they are making] (22) [from the bones] 
and from the s[kilns handles for ve[ssels-one is not to bring them (i.e., the vessels) to the Temple. 

With regard to the ski]n from the carcass (23) of a clean [animal,] he who carries that carcass [must 
not touch [holy items] susceptible to impurity. (24) [. . . Al]so concerning . . . that the[y . . . (30) The 
members] (31) of the pries[tho]od must [be careful [about] all [these] matters, [so that they will not] 
(32) bring sin upon the people. [Concerning (the fact) that it is written, [And he shall slaughter it on 
the side of the altar . . .,' they (33) are slaughtering] bulls and [lam]bs and shegoats outside the 'camp.' 
On the contrary, the (lawful) pl[ace of slaughter is at the north within the ’camp.' (34) We reckon that 
the Temple [is 'the Tent of Witness,' while] Jerusale[m] (35) is the 'camp.' 'Outside the camp' [means 



'outside Jerusalem.'] (It refers to) the 'camp (36) of their cities,' outside the 'ca[mp' (which i]s 
[Jer]u[salem.) Regarding the si]n offering, they are to remove the offal of (37) [the] altar and bur[n it 
outside Jerusalem, for] it is the place that (38) [He chose] from among all the trifbes of Israel, to 
establish His Name there as a dwelling . . .] (43) . . . they are [no]t slaughtering in the Temple. (44) 
[Regarding pregnant animals, we maintain that one must not slaughter (both)] the mother and the fetus 
on any one day. (45) [. . . Also, concerning anyone eating the fetus, w]e maintain that he may eat the 
fetus (46) [that is in its mother's womb (only) after its (separate) slaughter. You know that th]is is the 
proper view, since the matter stands written, 'A pregnant animal . . .' (47) [With respect to the 
Ammonite and the Moabite and the bastard and the man with cru[shed testicles and the man with a 
damaged male organ who are entering (48) the assembly . . . and taking [wives, to make them 'one 
(49) bone' . . . (50) polluted. We also reckon (51) [that one must not . . . and one must not have 
intercourse with them (52) [. . . And one must not integrate them and make them (53) ['one bone' . . . 
And one must not bring] them in (54) [. . . And you know that so]me of the people (55) [. . . 
integr]ating (56) [. . . For the sons of Israel must guard against] all illicit marriage (57) and (thus) 
properly revere the Temple. [In addition, concerning the bli[n]d, (58) who cannot see so as to avoid 
polluting mingl[ing,] and to whom [sinful (59) mingling is invisible-(60) as well as the deaf, who hear 
neither law, nor statute, nor purity regulation, and do not (61) hear the statutes of Israel-for 'He who 
cannot see and cannot hear does not (62) know how to perform (the Law)'-these people are trespassing 
on the purity of the Temple! (63) Concerning poured liquids, we say that they possess no (64) intrinsic 
[pu]rity. Poured liquids do not (properly) separate between the impure (65) and the pure (i.e. vessels), 
because the fluid of poured liquids and that of a receptacle used with them (66) is one and the same 
(i.e., the pollution travels between the vessels along the path of the fluid). One is not to bring dogs 
into the H[ol]y 'camp' because they (67) eat some of the bones in the Te[m]ple while the flesh is (still) 
on them. Because (68) Jerusalem is the Holy 'camp'-the place (69) that He chose from among all the 
tribes of Israel. Thus Jerusalem is the foremost of (70) the 'ca[m]ps of Israel.' Regarding trees planted 
for food (71) in the land of Israel, (the fruit of the fourth year) is analogous to a first fruit offering and 
belongs to the priests. Likewise the tithe of cattle (72) and sheep belongs to the priests. In the matter 
of those suffering from a skin disease, we (73) s[ay that they should not dome with holy items 
susceptible to impurity. Rather, they (74) must stay alone [outside the camps. And] it is also written, 
'From the time when he shaves and bathes, let him [st]ay outside (75) [his tent seven d]ays.' But at 
present, while they are still impure, (76) those suffering from a skin disease are coming] home [w]ith 
holy items susceptible to impurity. You know (77) [that anyone who sins by inadvertence, who breaks 
a commandment] and is forgiven for it, must bring (78) a sin offering (but they are not doing so). [As 
for the intentionally disobedient, it is written, 'He is a despiser and a blasphemer.' (79) [While th]e[y 
suffer impurities caused by [s]kin diseases, they are not to be fed with ho[ly] food (80) until the sun 
rises on the eighth day (after they are cured). Concerning [impurity caused by contact with a dead] 

(81) person, we say that every (human) bone, whether it is [skeleton] (82) or still covered (with flesh), 
is governed by the statute for the dead person or those slain in battle. (83) As for the fornication taking 
place among the people, they are (supposed to be) a (84) Holy People, as it is written, 'Israel is Holy' 
(therefore, it is forbidden). Concerning a man's cloth[es, it is written, 'They are not] (85) to be of 
mixed fabric;' and no one should plant his field or [his vineyard with mixed crop]s. (86) (Mixing is 
forbidden) because (the people) is Holy, and the sons of Aaron are H[oly of Holy] (87) [nevertheless, 
as y]ou know, some of the priests and the [people are mixing (intermarrying).] (88) [They] are 
intermarrying and (thereby) polluting the [holly seed, [as well as] (89) their own [see]d, with 
fornication . . . 



36. The Second Letter On Works Reckoned As Righteousness (4Q397-399) (Plates 15 & 16) 


('Some Works of the Law We Reckon as justifying you') 

That this text is a second letter is clearly signalled in Lines 29-30, quoted above, which refer to a first 
letter already having been written on the same subject - 'works reckoned as justifying you' (italics 
ours). Though fragments of the two letters are in the same handwriting, it is not clear that these are 
directly connected or on the same or succeeding columns. That the same scribe wrote both letters 
would not be either unexpected or surprising - nor would the possibility that both letters were already 
circulating as part of the same document or manuscript, as for instance 1 and 2 Corinthians or 1 and 2 
Thessalonians noted above. The second letter is, in any event, extant in a single document. 

This short epistle of some 35 extant lines is also of the most far-reaching significance for Qumran 
studies, not only for all the reasons set forth in our discussion of the First Letter, but also because this 
text is clearly eschatological. The question then becomes, when were people thinking in such an 
eschatological manner, i.e. using expressions in daily correspondence like 'the End of Days' (13 and 
24) or a less familiar one used here for the first time in the new materials we have been considering, 
'the End Time' (15 and 33)? Together these terms are used four times in an extant document of only 
some 35 lines. This also distinguishes this letter to a certain extent from the first one, where they were 
not used, at least not in extant fragments. 

Besides these points, the exact nature and context of the 'split' between the group responsible for these 
writings and 'the majority of the people' is delineated here. Its words are pregnant with meaning: 'we 
broke with the majority of the people and refused to mix with or go along with them on these matters.' 
The word used in Line 7 is parash, the presumable root of the word 'Pharisee', but these are obviously 
not anything resembling normative Pharisees. The very issue of 'mixing' in Line 8 (cf. Line 87 above) 
is, of course, related to that of 'improper separation' and not 'separating clean from unclean' just 
discussed above. This sentence alone - known but not revealed for over 35 years would be sufficient 
to identify our group as .sectarian - at least according to their own evaluation. And it definitively 
identifies them as a group - a movement. 

Finally, the issues over which the split occurred are brought into stark relief. These are always firmly 
attached to 'the Law', repeatedly and unequivocally called here 'the Book of Moses' (11, 16, 24, and 
compare Line 6 of the last column of the Damascus Document below: 'the Torah of Moses'). Added to 
these are the Prophets, David (presumably Psalms), and some additional writings, probably 
Chronicles and the like (10-1 1); that is, we are at a point when the Bible, as we know it, has to a very 
considerable extent emerged and the Deuteronomic blessings and curses are recognized as being 
intimately connected with the arrival of 'the last days' (23-24). These 'blessings and curses' will also 
be the focal point of the last column of the Damascus Document at the end of this Chapter. 

The vocabulary is rich in Qumranisms throughout, including references to hamas ('violence'), (ma'al) 
('rebellion'), zanut ('fornication'), Sheker ('Lying'), and 'heart' and 'Belial' imagery. Many of these 
phrases are to be found in the Damascus Document. For instance, CD, iv.7, as we have seen, actually 
uses the terminology 'condemning the Wicked' (25) - as opposed to 'justifying the Righteous' - when 
describing the eschatological activity of 'the sons of Zadok ... in the last days'. 



Probably reinforcing the impression that this is addressed to an actual king, the particular example of 
David is developed in Line 27ff., as are his works - which were in their view 'Pious' (Hassidim). 
Again the 'Way' terminology, so widespread in these materials, is evoked, a phrase, as we have seen, 
delineated in the Community Rule in terms of the 'study of the Torah' and known to the Book of Acts 
as a name for early Christianity in Palestine from the 40s to the 60s (22:4, 24:22, etc). Here, 
forgiveness from sin is found in 'seeking the Torah', just as in the Community Rule 'the Way in the 
wilderness' - applied in the Gospels to John the Baptist's activities - is interpreted as 'the study of the 
Torah' and, immediately thereafter, 'being zealous for the Law and the time of the Day of Vengeance' 
(note the parallel use of the word 'time' again). This expression 'study of the Torah', familiar in 
Rabbinic Judaism too, will reappear in the last line of the Damascus Document below. 

The text ends with a ringing affirmation, as we have noted above, of what can be described as the 
Jamesian position on 'justification': that by 'doing' these 'works of the Law' however minute (note the 
emphasis on doing again) in the words of Gen. 15:6 and Ps. 106:31 - a psalm packed with the 
vocabulary we are considering here - 'it will be reckoned to you as Righteousness'. As a result, you 
will have kept far from 'the counsel of Belial' and 'at the End Time you will rejoice' (32-3). This last 
most surely means either 'being resurrected' or 'enjoy the Heavenly Kingdom', or both - an interesting 
proposition to be putting to a king or Community Leader in this time. Note, too, the allusion to this 
word 'time' paralleling the second exegesis of 'the Way in the wilderness' material in IQS, ix. 19 
above. The tone of the address, like that to King Jonathan below, is again most certainly warm and 
conciliatory. 
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(2) . . . because they come ... (3) will be . . . (4) and concerning wome[n . . .] And the rebellion [. . . 
(5) For by reason of these . . . because of] violence and fornication [some] (6) places have been 
destroyed. [Further,] it is writtfen in the Book of Moses,] 'You [are no]t to bring the abomination t[o 
your house, because] (7) the abomination is despised (by God).’ [Now, you know that] we broke with 
the majority of the peo[ple and refused] (8) to mix or go along wi[th them] on these matters. You also 
k[now that] (9) no rebellion or Lying or Evil [should be] found in His Temple. It is because of [these 
things w]e present [these words] (10) [and (earlier) wrot]e to you, so that you will understand the 
Book of Moses [and the words of the Prophets and of Davi[d, along with the (1 1) chronicles of every] 
generation. In the Book (of Moses) it is written .... s[o] that not . . . (12) It is also written, '[(If) you 
turn] from the W[a]y, then Evil will meet [you.’] Again, it is written, (13) 'It shall come to pass that 
when [al] 1 [t]hese thingfs com]e upon you in the End of Days, the blessing (14) [and] the curse [that I 
have set before you, and you call them to m[in]d, and return to me with all your heart (15) and with 
[a]ll [your] soul’ [. . . at the En]d [Time,] then you will l[i]v[e . . . Once again, (16) it is written in the 
Book] of Moses and in [the words of the Prophets that [blessings and curses] will come [upon you . . . 
(21) the ble]ssin[gs that] cam[e upon i]t (Israel) in [his days [and] in the days of Solomon the son of 
David, as well as the curses (22) [that] came upon it from the d[ays of Jer]oboam the son of Nebat 
until the exi[l]e of Jerusalem and Zedekiah the king of Jud[ah.] (23) [For] he may bri[n]g them upon . 
. . And we recognize that some of the blessings and curses have come, (24) those written in the Bo[ok 
of Moses; therefore this is the End of Days, when (those) in Isra[e]l are to return (25) to the La[w of 
God with all their heart,] never to turn bac[k] (again). Meanwhile, the wicked will increase in 
wick[ed]ness and . . . (26) Remember the kings of Israe[l], and understand their works. Whoever of 


them (27) feared [the L]aw was saved from sufferings; when they so[ug]ht the Law, (28) [then] their 
sins [were forgiven] them. Remember David. He was a man of Pious works, and he, also, (29) was 
[salved from many sufferings and forgiven. And finally, we (earlier) wrote you about (30) some of the 
works of the Law (see the First Letter above), which we reckoned for your own Good and for that of 
your people, for we see (31) that you possess discernment and Knowledge of the Torah. Consider all 
these things, and beseech Him to grant you (32) proper counsel, and to keep you far from evil 
thoughts and the counsel of Belial. (33) Then you will rejoice at the End Time, when you find some of 
our words were true. Thus, 'It will be reckoned to you as Righteousness’ (or in Paul's language, 
’reckoned as justifying you’), your having done what is Upright and Good before Him, for your own 
Good and for that of Israel. 

37 . A Pleasing Fragrance (Halakhah A - 4Q251) (Plate 17) 

This text is typical of the kind of legal minutiae found at Qumran. It further fleshes out our view of 
the basic legal approach there. In it, there are parallels to both the Community Rule and the Damascus 
Document. For instance, the enumerations contained in Fragment 1 parallel many in the Community 
Rule. Those in Fragment 2 parallel similar materials in the Damascus Document. In both cases the 
parallels are precise, though the language varies. For instance, the penalty for 'knowingly Lying’ in 
Line 7 of Fragment 1 and in the Community Rule are exactly the same, though the offence is 
described slightly differently (IQS, vii. 3). 

The same applies to pulling a beast out of a pit or cistern on the sabbath in the Damascus Document 
(xi. 13-14) and pulling a beast out of the water on the sabbath in this document (2.5-6). It is also true 
for wearing soiled garments on the sabbath (2.3 and xi .3). Since, in fact, there are overlaps in legal 
issues between the Damascus Document in the Cairo recensions and the Community Rule (e.g. the 
matter of loud guffaws in meetings of the Community), it is possible that the legal Chapters of both, 
which are more or less rationalized in the present document, originally constituted a single whole. 

The reference to 'tent' in 2.4 is interesting too. This is one of the first direct references to living in a 
'tent' at Qumran. It may actually give evidence of the style of living in the area of settlements or 
'camps' (i.e. the wilderness ’camps’) including perhaps Qumran - always somewhat of a puzzle. On the 
other hand, the reference may simply be a casual one. 

Even more interesting in this text are the descriptions of the Council of the Community. The language 
of 'making atonement for the land’ and the reconstructed material about being 'founded on Truth for an 
Eternal Planting' in 3.8-9 is exactly that of the Community Rule,viii.5-6. If the reconstruction 'fifteen 
men' in Line 3.7 is correct, then another puzzling problem in Qumran studies is solved - whether the 
’twelve men and three priests' mentioned in the Community Rule, viii. 1 as 'a Holy of Holies' and 'a 
House (i.e. a Temple) for Israel' should be exclusive or inclusive: that is, should they be three within 
the twelve, paralleling Christian reckonings of twelve apostles and a central triad, or three in addition 
to twelve? 

The allusions to 'making atonement for the land' and being a 'pleasing fragrance' (3.9) also directly 
parallel material in IQS, viii.5-12, where the imagery of the Community Council as a spiritualized 
Temple is found, which introduces the exegesis of Isa. 40:3 that this is 'the time of the preparation of 



the Way in the wilderness'. The reference to being witnesses at the Last judgement (3.8-9) is also 
paralleled word for word in these lines in the Community Rule. It strengthens the supernatural aspects 
of the role of the 'sons of Zadok' in the Damascus Document and the spiritualized atonement imagery 
generally that moves into Christian theory. The reference to 'Judgement' again at the end of 'the era of 
Wickedness' in 3.10 further reinforces this. 

The text ends with a complete elaboration of the prohibited degrees of marriage, including the 
important law banning niece marriage (7.2-5), which we have analysed above, and which is so much 
part of the legal approach and ethos in these texts. This law was probably understood as including 
close cousins as well, which are not included in the extant text, and was rationalized on the basis of 
not uncovering the nakedness of one's father or mother, brother or sister. The fragment completely 
exhausts just about all the aspects implicit in this problem in greater detail than, for instance, either 
the Temple Scroll or the Damascus Document. Again, it shows the great concern for this matter at 
Qumran. To us, the application to Herodians, moreover, seems obvious. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (1) [. . . t]en days ... (2) thirty days [. . . he will be fined] (3) half of his food ration for 
fift[een days . . .] (4) he will be fined for three months [half his food ration. A man that speaks prior to 
the turn] (5) of his neighbor, though he (the latter) is enrolled ahead of him, must be separated [from 
the Many . . .] (6) in them half his food ration. A man who ... (7) thirty days. And a man who tells a 
lie kn[owingly will be punished for six] (8) months, and fined during that time half his food ration . . . 
(9) knowingly about everything, his penalty is thirty days and half his food ration ... (10) 
kno[wingly, they shall] separate him (from the Community) for six months... 

Fragment 2(1) The Sab[bath . . .] (2) on the Sabbath d[ay]. A [man] should not [wear garments that 
are] soilfed on the Sabbath day]. (3) A man should not ... in garments th[at have] dust on them or . . . 
(4) on the Sabbath day. [A ma]n [should not bring out] of his tent any vessel or food (5) on the 
Sabbath day. A man should not lift out cattle which has fallen (6) in[to] the water on the Sabbath day. 
But if it is a human being who has fallen into the wat[er (7) on the day of] the Sabbath, he will throw 
him his garment to lift him out with it. But he will not lift an implement . . . (8) [. . . on the day of] the 
Sabbath. And if an army . . . 

Fragment 3 (1) ... on the day of [the Sabbath. . .] (2) on the day of] the Sabbath, and not ... (3) A 
man from the seed of Aaron will [no]t sprinkle the waters [of impurity on the Sabbath day. . .] (4) 

[The Passover is a (high) holiday, and a fast on the day of [the Sabbath .... A man] (5) may take his 
cattle two thousand cub [its on the Sabbath day, but he may not walk unless he is a distance from] (6) 
[the Temple of more than thirty stadia.. A [man] should not ... (7) [When] there are in the Council of 
the Community fif[teen men, Perfect in everything which has been revealed in all the Law] (8) [and 
the Prophets, the Council of the Communi[ty] shall be founded [on Truth for an Eternal Planting and 
true witnesses at the judgement, and the Elect] (9) of (God's) favor, and a pleasing fragrance to make 
atonement for the land, from a[ll Evil . . .] (10) The Period of Wickedness will end in judgement, and 
the . . . (1 1) In the first] week ... (12) which were not to brought to the Garden of Eden. And the bone 
of . . . (13) shall be for it forever, which was not brought nea[r ... (14) to the] Holiness of the Garden 
of Eden, and all the verdure in its midst is Holy. [When a woman conceives and bears a boy,] (15) she 
shall be unclean seven days. Just as in the days of her menstrual impurity, she shall be unclean; and 
th[irty three days she shall remain in the blood of (16) her purification. If she bears a girl, she will be 
unclean [two weeks, just as in her menstrual period; and sixty-six days (17) she shall remajin in the 


blood of her purification. [She should touch] no Holy thing [and should not enter the Temple.] 


Fragment 4 (1) [. . . If a man strikes another] in the eye, [and he is bedridden, but gets up and walks 
around (2) outside on his staff, the one who struck him will merely] compensate [him for his] 
convalescence and his medi]cal expenses. (3) [If a bull gores a man or wo]man, the bull will be 
killed. He will stone it, (4) [and not eat its meat, and the bull's owner shall be blameless. But if the 
bull had gored previously (5) [and the owner had been apprised, but he had not kept it (penned up); 
and it kills a m]an or a woman, (6) [the bull will be stoned, and its owner will be put to death as well . 

• ••] 

Fragment 5 (1) [. . . grain, new wine, or fresh oil, unless [the priest has waved it . . .] (2) their early 
produce, the frst fruits. And a man should not delay (giving) the full measure, for . . . (3) is the 
firstfruit of the full measure. [And the] grain is the offering . . . [And the bread of] (4) the firstfruits is 
the leavened bread that they bring [on] the day of the [firstfruits . . .] (5) are the firstfruits. A man 
should not eat the new wheat ... (6) until the day he brings the bread of the firstfruits. He should 
not... 

Fragment 6 (2) ... he should not . . . (3) [. . . the grain offering of the tithe is for [the priest . . .] (4) [. . 

. the firstborn of a ma]n or unclefan] cattle [he should redeem] (5) [. . . the firstborn of a man or 
unclean cattle (6) . . . the flock, and the sanctuary, from (7) [. . . i]t is like the firstborn, and the 
produce of a tree (8) [. . . in the first [year], and the olive tree in the fourth year (9) [. . . and the heave 
offering; everything that is set apart for (the support of) the priesthood 

Fragment 7(1) Concerning immoral unions ... (2) A man should not marry his si[ster, the daughter 
of his father or the daughter of his mother ... A man should not marry] (3) the daughter of his brother 
or the daughter of his si[ster. . . He should not uncover] (4) the nakedness of the sister of his fa[ther or 
the sister of his mother. Nor should a woman be given to the brother of] (5) her father or to the brother 
of her mother [to be his wife . . .] (6) A man should not uncover the nakedness of ... (7) A man 
should not take the daughter of . . . 

38. Mourning, Seminal Emissions, Etc. (Purity Laws Type A - 4Q274) (Plate 18) 

The contents of this manuscript are remarkable, discussing issues not previously found in any Qumran 
text. All have to do with matters of ceremonial purity and impurity in accordance with stipulations set 
forth in legal portions of the Bible. A number of the matters considered here involve impurities that 
require a seven-day period of purification. Provisions are made for mourners to dwell apart in a 
special place during the days of their impurity, apparently acquired from contact with the corpse of a 
loved one. The text stipulates that such people and others, suffering from Levitical uncleanness of 
various sorts, are to dwell to the north-west of the nearest habitations - a law reminiscent of the 
placement of the latrine in the Temple Scroll (11QT, xlvi. 13-16). The rationale for the north-westerly 
situation of impure places is still unclear, though the fact of the Temple being north-west of a ’camp' 
such as that which may have been at Qumran could have something to do with it, i.e. such people 
were to walk in the direction of the Temple. 

Several lines concern women during menstruation. These women are not to ’mingle’, but it does not 



appear that this requires their leaving their homes during this period in order to dwell outside the 
town. It is surprising to read in 1 .7 that a 'scribe' or 'counter' kept records of the number of days of a 
woman's menstrual cycle, and that the record-keeper could be a female. Since in the ancient world 
women were much less likely than men to be literate, their inclusion in scribal activity is noteworthy. 
Much of the text concerns the question of when those suffering the impurities under discussion are 
allowed to partake of the 'purity' - priestly foodstuffs. The answer is that they are free to do so on the 
seventh day, after bathing and washing their clothes. The more fragmentary portions of the text 
apparently concerned impurities that could be transmitted by liquids. 

The reference in Line 1.6 to 'the camps of the Holy Ones of Israel' (Kedoshim) is also interesting. This 
allusion calls to mind materials in the War Scroll, vii.3-6 about the extreme purity regulations relating 
to 'the Holy Angels' actually joining the camps of the Community, i.e. 'in the wilderness'. The same 
allusion is recapitulated in CD, xv, where the blind, lame, deaf, simple, children, etc. are barred from 
'the Community' or these camps, because of the presence of 'the Holy Angels among them'. 

The term, taken as another name for the rank and file of the Community and those adhering to this 
rule, paralleling 'the Many', also calls to mind Dan. 7:21-2's 'Saints' (Kedoshim) and 'Saints of the 
Most High God'. Whatever the conclusion, the allusion at this point in this 'Halakhic' text brings this 
movement even closer to the one founded by and centred around Judas Maccabee - thought by many 
to be the subject of these allusions in Daniel. However this may be, there can be no doubt that the 
spirit and purpose are the same, i.e. Holy War, which is, of course, the gist of the War Scroll's 
statement that 'none of these shall march out to war with them. They shall be . . . Perfect in Spirit and 
body prepared for the Day of Revenge' (vii.5). The allusion to 'camps’, too, besides making it clear 
that these 'camps' actually existed, implies multiple settlements of this kind and resonates strongly 
with this usage in the apocalyptic and Messianic War Scroll and Damascus Document. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 1 (1) he is to delay distributing the portions (that he has prepared for the priests). 
He is to sleep in a bed of mourning and dwell in the house of bereavement, separated with all the 


other impure persons, twelve cubits distance from (2) the pure food, in the designated part of town, 
and the same distance to the northwest of any inhabited dwelling. (3) Any man suffering from the 
various types of impurity should bathe himself and wash his clothing on the [seve]nth [da]y, and 
afterwards he may eat (the pure food). For this is what it means, "Unclean, unclean!' (4) he should call 
all the days of his affliction.' As for the woman who suffers a seven-day flux of blood, she should not 
touch a man suffering from a flux, nor any implement that he touches, (5) nor anything upon which he 
rests. But if she does touch (these things), she should wash her clothes and bathe and afterwards she 
may eat (the pure food). At all costs she is [no]t to mingle during her seven (6) days, so that she does 
n[o]t defile the camp of the Ho[ly OJnes of Israel. Nor is she to touch any woman suffering] a 
long [standing] flux. (7) And the person that is keeping a record of the period of impurity, whether a 
man or a woman, is not to to[uch the menstruant] or the mourner during the period of uncleanness, but 
only when she is cleansed [from her uncleanness, for (8) that uncleanness should be reckoned in the 
same way as a flux [for] anyone who touches it. And if someone touches a [bodily] flux [or a seminal 
emission, then [h]e should be unclean. Anyone touching any of these types of (9) impure people 
should n[ot] eat the pure food during the seven days of his purification]. When someone is impure 
because of touching a core[se, he is to bathe himself in water and wash (his clothes) and afterwa[rds] 

Fragment 1 Column 2 (1) he may a[at . . .] (2) and sem[inal emission . . .] 

Fragment 2 Column 1(1)... who sprinkle upon him for the first time and he should bathe and wash 
his clothes before (2) . . . on the seventh day. One is not to sprinkle on the sabbath (3) . . . on the 
sabbath, only he should not touch the pure food until he changes (4) [his clothes . . .] Anyone who 
touches a human seminal emission must immerse everything down to the last item of dress, and the 
person that carries the item (5) [. . . must immerse, and the garment upon which the emission is found 
or any item that carries it (the emission) (6) . . . And if there should be found in the camp any man that 
is incapab[le] (or, that does not have enough) (7) ... the garment that it/she has not touched, only he 
should not touch it-his meat-and he that touches (8) . . . they should dwell. If he did not touch it, he 
should wash it in water, but if (9) [he did touch it] . . . and he should wash (it). Regarding all 
offerings, a man should wash 

Fragment 2 Column 2 (1) his flesh, and thus ... (2) but if . . . (3) with him . . . (4) to . . . (5) reptile. 
Impure [people . . .] (6) and he that touches it . . . (7) and eve[ry . . .] (8) But if . . . (9) who . . . 

Fragment 3 Column 1(1)... God's revealing the apple of His eye, and (2) . . . every law ... (3) or 
every ... (5) and she is unclean ... (6) they pour liquid upon and he does not eat eat in purity, and 
every ... (7) [(everything) tha]t they will dissolve by rubbing, and whose solvent liquid has 
evaporated, a man should not eat (8) . . . the impure among them, and also among garden vegetables . 

. . (9) or a boiled cucumber. A man who [po]urs liquid upon a foodstuff 

Fragment 3 Column 2(1).. .they are impure ... (3) and everything that he possesses ... (4) to purify, 
and the remains of all the garden vegetables (5) from the moisture of dew he may eat, but if n[ot] . . . 
(6) in the water, except a man ... (7) the land, if there comes upon it . . . (8) the rain upon it, if a man 
touches it . . . (9) in a field by all means he at the turn of the season of ... (10) every frangible vessel 
that ... (1 1) which is in its middle ... (12) the foodstuff upon which water has been poured . . . 



39. Laws Of The Red Heifer (Purity Laws Type B - 4Q276-277) 


The two manuscripts presented here are of the most interesting subject matter: the law of the Red 
Heifer, a subject already referred to in the First Letter on Works Reckoned as Righteousness above. 
The Red Heifer purification ceremony was one of the most holy in Jewish tradition. It is also, 
interestingly enough, echoed in the name the Koran gives to its principal Sura, 'the Cow' (2). Most of 
the laws governing this purification procedure are to be found in Num. 19 and indeed, most of the 
matters alluded to in these texts are to be found there, though there are some interesting additions in 
these two Qumran texts. 

According to Numbers, the people were to prepare this heifer by burning it with cedar wood, hyssop 
and scarlet material. The ashes were then gathered and mixed with water. This water, known as 'the 
water that removes impurity', was sprinkled upon those who had acquired certain types of ritual 
impurity - including some of the bodily and sexual impurities mentioned in the preceding text. Unlike 
Numbers, these two texts appear to have a special interest in the clothes worn by those taking part in 
the heifer's preparation. Apparently these clothes were to serve only for the ceremony and could not 
be worn for profane tasks. The vessel in which the presiding priest (usually, if not always during the 
Second Temple period, the high priest) gathered the heifer's blood at a certain point in the ceremony 
was a special one. The Bible does not make this stipulation. Possibly Manuscript B Line 2 attempts to 
clarify the meaning of an uncertain phrase in Num. 19:9. The Biblical text says that the ashes of the 
heifer are to be gathered by a 'pure man'. What, precisely, did this phrase require? According to 
Josephus, the understanding in the first century was that the phrase was intended to designate a priest 
for the task, as opposed to a layman. The Qumran text may take a different tack, specifying that the 
man be innocent of all defiling sins. That is to say, specific sins were understood to be ritually 
defiling. 
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Translation 


Manuscript A Fragment 1 (1)[. . . clothes] in which he has not performed (any) sacr[ed] rite. (2) . . . 
and he should regard the clothes as impure(?). 


Then he (a designated man, not the presiding priest) will slaughter] (3) [the] heifer before him, and 
he (the priest) will take up its blood in a new earthen vessel that (4) [has never drawn] near the altar 
and sprinkle some of its blood with [his] finger seven (5) [times to]ward the front of the T[e]nt of 
Meeting. Then he should cast the cedar wood (6) [and the hyssop and the scarlet] material into the 
mid[st] of its (the heifer's) fire. (7) [Then the priest and the man who burns (the heifer) and the man 
who gathers the heifer's ashes [should bathe] (8) [and wash their clothes, and they shall be unclean 
until evening. And this they should establish as a ceremony (9) [for that water which removes the 
impurity of sin, and as an Eternal Law. And] the priest should put on 

Manuscript B Fragment 1(1)... and the hyssop and the . . . (2) [a man] pure of all sin[full impurity . . 
. (3) [And] the priest who atones with the blood of the heifer and all [the men should] put [on different 
clothes (4) and wash their tu]ni[cs and] their seamed robes in which they made atonement in 
performing the law [governing the removal of sin. (5) Each man should bathe] in wader and be 


un]clean until the eve[n]ing. The man who carri[es the plot containing the water that removes 
impurity will be im[pure . . .] (6) A man [should sprinkle] the water that removes impurity upon those 
who are imp[ure, in]deed a pu[re] priest [should sprinkle (7) the water that removes impurity on 
the]m. Thu[s he will] atone for the impure. No wicked man is to sprinkle upon the impure. A m[an] 

(8) [. . . the water that removes im]purity. They should enter the water and become pu[r]e from the 
impurity that comes from contact with dead people ... (9) [an] other. [The priest [should] sprinkle 
them with the water that removes impurity, to purify (10) [. . . R]ather they shall become pure, and 
their [fl]esh p[ure.] Anyone who touches [him . . .] (1 1) his flux . . . and their [hands] unwashed with 
water, (12) [then] they shall be impure ... his be[d] and [his] sea[t . . .] they touched his [f]lux, (it) is 
like the impurity [that comes from contact with dead people.] (13) [The] man who touches (these 
things) [should bathe and be] impure till [the] evening, and the man who carries (these things) [should 
wash] his [cl]othes and be impure till evening. 

40. The Foundations Of Righteousness (The End Of The Damascus Document: An 
Excommunication Text - 4Q266) (Plates 19 & 20) 

There can be no doubt that what we have here is the last column of the Damascus Document. Though 
the text as we have it here does not precisely follow any material from either of the two overlapping 
known manuscripts found by Solomon Schechter in the Cairo Genizah in 1897, many of its allusions 
do. So does their spirit. 

The piece is preserved in two copies: one is nicely ruled; the second, in what is called 'semi-cursive', 
would appear to be a private copy. We present the second, which is the more completely preserved, 
with occasional help from the first to fill in blanks. That it really is the last column of the document is 
ascertainable from the blank spaces on the parchment at the left. The edge of a previous column with 
some stitching is also visible on the right (see Plates 19-20). The Hebrew here is often close to 
Mishnaic, and apparently superior to medieval recensions. This text also contains one interlinear 
addition between Lines 4 and 5, as well as one or two corrections. 

The correspondences are principally to Columns i, viii and xv of the Cairo version of the Damascus 
Document. There are also interesting new materials in the present document, e.g. about a convocation 
of those who 'dwell in camps' on 'the third month' - in Judaism, Shevuot / 'the Feast of Weeks'; in 
Christianity, Pentecost. The purpose of the convocation would appear not to be to celebrate the 
revelation and descent of the Holy Spirit, and by implication the abolition of the Law in favour of 
more Pauline, Gentile-oriented doctrines and devices as in Acts 2: Iff. (see also the picture of Paul 
hurrying to Jerusalem to be in time for Pentecost below). It is rather to curse all those who depart in 
any manner from the Law or 'the Torah of Moses' (17-19). 

In fact, the text is an excommunication text, similar to that embedded in the Chariots of Glory in 
Chapter 7. The words there are to be pronounced by the Community Council. The words here are to 
be pronounced 'by the Priest commanding the Many' (see our discussion of the Mebakker below) on 
'anyone who rejects these judgements based on the (exact) sense of all the Laws found in the Torah of 
Moses' (5-6). 'Rebellion' is referred to in Line 7, and Lines 9-10 contain the actual 'curse' to be 
pronounced by this 'priest' (high priest?) on the rebellious person being 'expelled from the presence of 
the Many'. 



Preceding this, Lines 2-4, referring to inadvertent sin - already treated in the Halakhic texts above - 
begin by insisting that the penitent bring a sin or guilt offering (presumably to the Temple) to be 
purified (cf. Lev. 4). It is worth noting that at the time of his final Pentecost visit to Jerusalem, James 
imposed a similar purification procedure on Paul in the Temple. Here, in the words of Acts 21:21-4, 
Paul was publicly to exhibit that he was 'still walking in the Way and keeping the Law' (italics ours). 

In Lines 3-5 the passages adduced to support this penance for 'remission of sin', including the 
interlinear addition mentioned above (5a), are a little esoteric, even ambiguous. One even makes 
allusion to the pleasing 'fragrance of their offerings' we have seen in the Pleasing Fragrance text 
above, and in the process, possibly to the Heavenly Ascents of Hechalot mysticism (see the reference 
to 'ascending to the Highest Heaven' in Line 4). 

Among many other key usage's, one should note the reference to 'the peoples' to designate those who 
did not follow the Law in Line 10. We have already seen how Paul in Rom. 11:13 uses this key word 
'peoples' to describe himself and the people to whom he is addressing his mission. One should also 
note the key use of the word maas ('reject') in Lines 5-6 above concerning 'rejecting ... the Torah of 
Moses' and a parallel word ga'lah in Line 7, where the man 'whose spirit rejects the Foundations of 
Righteousness' is referred to. We have encountered this word ma'as repeatedly in key passages 
throughout the Qumran corpus. 

In the Habakkuk Pesher it is used to describe the 'Lying Spouter' who 'rejects the Law in the midst of 
the whole congregation'. The language is paralleled too in the Community Rule, iii-iv, which also 
describes the behaviour of an archetypical 'son of Darkness' with 'a blaspheming Tongue', whose 'soul 
rejects the Foundations of the Knowledge of the Judgements of Righteousness', whose 'works are 
abomination, whose Spirit fornication, whose Ways uncleanness, whose service (mission) pollution . . 

. who walks in all the Ways of Darkness'. 

There is also a parallel in i. 15-16 of the Cairo Damascus Document. Here the 'Foundations of 
Righteousness' are called 'the Pathways of Righteousness'. This allusion occurs in the midst of a long 
description of how the Scoffer/ Comedian 'poured over Israel the waters of lying'. In it, the allusion to 
'wandering astray in a trackless waste without a Way', which the present text uses to describe 'the 
peoples', i.e. 'the families (of man) and their national languages' in 10 above, is used in i.15 to describe 
the effect of the Spouted Scoffer's 'waters of Lying'. 

The same is true for the connections between Lines 12-13 in the Foundations of Righteousness about 
'the boundary markers which were laid down' and CD, i. 1 8: 'removing the boundary markers which 
the First (the forefathers) laid down as their inheritance that He might call down upon us the curses of 
the Covenant'. Lines 13-14 of the present text also end by again 'cursing' those who 'cross' or 
'transgress' these 'boundary markers'. We will see more about the importance of the language of 
'cursing' below. The language parallels in these texts are exact. They increase the connections between 
the process of excommunication being referred to in this text and the subject of the 'Lying Spouter' / 
'Comedian' in other texts. 

There are pregnant parallels of this kind in every line of the text. An interesting parallel in early 
Christian history would be James. 2:10's assertion: 'He who breaks one small point of the Law is 



guilty of breaking it all.' This passage too is presented against a background of Qumranisms like 
'keeping' (keeping the Law), 'breaking’/'Breakers' (breaking the Law), 'Doer'/'doing', 'Light', 
'Judgement', etc. 

In the context, too, of 'rejecting the judgements about the exact sense of all the Laws found in the 
Torah of Moses' in Line 6, the text also uses the key word 'reckoned', which we encountered in the 
two Letters on Works Righteousness above: 'He will not be reckoned among all the sons of God's 
Truth, because his soul rejected the Foundations of Righteousness.' It would be easy to appreciate how 
such words could be applied in a mindset of the kind represented by this text to a person teaching 'the 
Many', that 'the works of the Law' were 'a curse' as in Gal. 3:6-10 (in the section about Abraham's 
faith we have discussed above) or to someone who, by making himself 'a friend of man', had turned 
himself into 'an Enemy of God'. 

The language at this point in the text is that of Deuteronomy's 'blessing and cursing'. See the parallel 
in Column ii of the Community Rule. Just as in the Community Rule, v-vii, the expellee is not to 
participate in the pure food of the Community any longer (or, according to another vocabulary circle, 
not to keep 'table fellowship' any more), here one is not to 'eat with him' (15). In the Community Rule, 
too, no one is to cooperate with him in 'common purse' or 'service'/ 'activity '/'ministry'; here one is not 
to 'keep company with him' in any way or 'ask after his welfare'. Those who do so are to 'be recorded 
by the Mebakker', who is to make sure any additional 'Judgement' with regard to them is carried out 
(16). 

This Mebakker or 'Overseer' has already been extensively referred to in Columns xiii-xv of the Cairo 
Damascus Document and Column 6 of the Community Rule above. In the latter, he is above the 
Community Council and functions as treasurer. In the Damascus Document he functions as a kind of 
'Bishop' and obviously has absolute authority over the Community and its camps. Described as 
someone between 30 and 50 years old, who 'is the master of all the Secrets of men and all tongue(s) 
according to its (their) enumerations' (note very carefully the 'Tongue' and 'language' significations 
here; CD, xiii .13-14). His word is law in everything. He is to examine carefully potential entrants, 
teach 'the exact sense of the Law', make 'Judgements’, and carefully record all the matters mentioned 
in this document and elsewhere, particularly these 'Judgements'. 

The usage 'the priest commanding the Many' in Line 8 (and probably Line 1) should be explained too. 
Since he also makes 'Judgements' (cf. Lines 1 and 16), he is very likely identifiable with the 'Bishop' 
just described. If they are identical - and there seems to be every reason to think they are - then this 
dual role is almost indistinguishable from the dual role accorded to James the just in early Church 
tradition. Even James' title, 'Bishop of Jerusalem', and the description of him in almost all early 
Church sources as 'high priest', reverberates with the materials before us here, particularly if this 
'priest commanding the Many' is to be considered a kind of 'opposition high priest' as well. 

The issue in Lines 17-18 of 'cursing all those who have departed to the right or to the left from the 
Torah' at Pentecost is particularly interesting. For Paul in Gal. 3:11-13 above, 'Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the Law' by becoming 'a curse' or 'cursed' (by the Law) himself. To explain or show 
how this could be, he cites Deut. 21:23 (in a discussion flanked by citation of the two key scriptural 
passages: Gen. 15:6 about Abraham's 'faith' and Hab. 2:4 'the Righteous shall live by his faith'), to the 



effect that a man hung upon a tree is 'cursed'. The language of the one approach mirrors the language 
of the other. Both are operating within the framework of the 'blessing and cursing' from Deuteronomy. 

Paul, if one can be so bold, is reversing the cursing language of his opponents, who, we can assume, 
have also 'cursed' him, throwing at them the worst affront imaginable, that their Messiah, who for the 
purposes of argument let us say was 'hung upon a tree', was in a manner of speaking 'cursed' 
according to the very Law they cursed him with. Therefore, this Messiah has, by taking this 'curse' 
upon himself, redeemed Paul, and for him and Christianity following him, all mankind as well. 

The issues before us are that momentous and one sees how important the context we are talking about 
here really is. If this suggestion has any truth to it, one can imagine how it would have enraged the 
interlocutors of the kind illustrated here. James. 3:10, evoking as in lQS,ii, Paul and Lines 8-14 above 
the Deuteronomic 'blessing and cursing' backgrounds of the whole issue, of course, ties this 'cursing' 
to its nemesis 'the Tongue'. 

The text ends with the evocation of an annual convocation on Shav'uot - in Jewish tradition, 
classically the commemoration of Moses' receipt of the Torah 50 days after going out from Egypt. 
JJere 'the Levites' and the inhabitants of all 'the camps' are to gather every year for the purposes of 
cursing those 'who depart to the right or the left from the Torah' (17). Paralleling this, in lQS,ii.l9ff., 
they are to curse 'all the men of the lot of Belial ... as long as the Government of Belial (Herod?) 
endures year by year in perfect order ranked according to their Spirit'. 

In Acts 2:1, Pentecost commemorated the descent of the Pauline 'Holy Spirit' with its 'Gentile 
Mission' accoutrements of 'speaking in tongues', etc. One should compare this allusion with the 
abilities of the Mebakker in this regard in CD,xiv.9, referred to above, who is to 'master ... all 
tongue(s) and its enumerations'. We have already noted the revealing picture in Acts 20:16ff. of Paul 
hurrying to Jerusalem with his contributions to be on time for just such an annual convocation of the 
early Church (i.e. the Community) at Pentecost. In this context he runs into his last difficulties in 
Jerusalem with those within the Community of a more 'Jamesian' frame of mind, who cite complaints 
about his activities abroad and demand absolute adherence to the Law. 

In such a presentation, Acts' picture of Pentecost can be seen as the mirror reversal of the 'Pentecost' 
being pictured here. Lines 17-18 also highlight the phrase 'the exact sense of the Law' - here 
'Judgements' - 'in all the Eras of Evil' and 'Wrath', just as the Damascus Document did in xiii. 5-6 and 
xiv.l6ff. - these last in relation to the 'Judgements' the Mebakker was to make 'until God should visit 
the earth' and 'the Messiah of Aaron and Israel should arise to forgive their sins. . .' This language of 
'doing the exact sense of the Torah' is very important. It is also to be found earlier still in vi. 14-15 
coupled with a reference to 'the Era of Evil' and 'separating from the sons of the Pit' (italics ours). This 
'not one jot or tittle' approach to the Law is, of course, prominent in traditions associated with 
Jamesian Christianity, not least of which is the famous condemnation of 'breaking one small point of 
the Law' in James. 2:10. Here, too, 'doing' and 'breaking the Law' are prominently mentioned. 

The text ends by evoking the phrase midrash ha-Torah, i.e. 'the study' or 'interpretation of the Law'. 
This term also turns out to be the focal point of the critical analysis in lQS,viii.l5 of Isa. 40:3's 
'preparing a Way in the wilderness.' Here, too, once again the emphasis is on doing, that is, doing the 



'exact sense of the Law’. The actual words are: the Way ’is the study / interpretation of the Torah 
which He commanded by the hand of Moses that they should do according to all that has been 
revealed ... as the Prophets have revealed by His Holy Spirit’ (italics ours). 

This then ties all these documents and approaches together. Those, who in lQS,viii.l4’s words 
’.separate from the habitation of the men of Evil and go out in the wilderness to prepare the Way of 
the Lord’ (italics ours) are none other than the inhabitants of 'the camps’ being addressed and 
described in the present text. The implications are quite startling and far-reaching. One thing is sure: 
one has in these texts a better exposition of what was really going on 'in the wilderness’ in these times 
so pivotal for Western civilization than in any other parallel accounts. 
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Translation 

[. . . before the Priest commanding] (1) the Many, and he freely accepted His judgement when He said 
by the hand (2) of Moses regarding] the person who sins inadvertently, ’let such a one bring (3) [his] 
sin offering [or] his guilt offering.’ And concerning Israel it is written, ’I shall ascend (4) to [the 
Highest in Heaven, and there will not smell the fragrance of their offerings.’ And in another place (5) 
it is written, ’return to God with weeping and fasting.’ (5a) (In [anoth]er place it is written, ’rend your 
hearts and not your clothes.’) As for every person who rejects these (6) Judgements (which are) in 
keeping with all the Laws found in the Torah of Moses, he will not be reckoned (7) among all the sons 
of His Truth, for his soul has rejected the Foundations of Righteousness. For rebellion, let him be 
expelled (8) from the presence of the Many. The Priest commanding the Many shall speak against 
him. He (the Priest) is to stand (9) and say, ’Blessed are You, You are all, everything is in Your hand 


and (You are) the maker of everything, who established (10) [the Peoples according to their families 
and their national languages. You 'made them to wander astray in a wilderness without a Way,’ (1 1) 
but You chose our fathers and to their seed gave the Laws of Your Truth (12) and the judgements of 
Your Holiness, 'which man shall do and thereby live.' And 'boundary markers were laid down for us.' 
(13) Those who cross over them, You curse. We, (however), are Your redeemed and 'the sheep of 
Your pasture.' (14) You curse their transgressors while we uphold (the Law).' Then he who was 
expelled must leave, and whosoever (15) eats with him or asks after the welfare of the man who was 
excommunicated or keeps company with him, (16) that fact should be recorded by the Mebakker / 
Overseer according to established practice and his judgement will be completed. The sons of Levi and 
(17) [the inhabitants] of the camps are to gather together in the third month (every year) to curse those 
who depart to the right or (18) [to the left from the] Torah. And this is the exact sense of the 
judgements that they are to do for the entire Era (19) [of Evil, that which was commanded [for al]l the 
periods of Wrath and their journeys, for everyone [who dwells in their camps and all who dwell in 
their cities, al] 1 that [is found in the 'Final M]idra[sh] of the Law.' 


Notes: 

(35) First Letter on Works Reckoned as Righteousness (4Q394-398) 

Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, 'Le travail d'edition des manuscrits du desert de Juda', (SVT 4) 24; 
DJD 3, 222-5; E. Qimron and J. Strugnell, 'An Unpublished Halakhic Letter from Qumran', in Biblical 
Archaeology Today: Proceedings of the International Congress on Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem, 
April 1984 (Jerusalem, 1985) 400-407; idem, 'An Unpublished Halakhic Letter from Qumran', Israel 
Museum journal 4 (1985) 9-12 and Plate 1; L. H. Schiffman, 'The New Halakhic Letter (4QMMT) 
and the Origins of the Dead Sea Sect', Biblical Archaeologist, (June, 1989) 64-73; R. H. Eisenman, 'A 
Response to Schiffman on MMT', The Qumran Chronicle, 2-3, (Cracow, 1991) pp. 94-104. Most 
important photographs: PAM 43.477, 43.490, 43.491, 43.492 and 43.521, ER 1427, 1440, 1441, 1442 
and 1471. We present an eclectic text that follows no one manuscript where they overlap. Internal 
analysis shows that this text and the Second Letter were originally separate works, although two 
manuscripts (4Q397-8) copy them together. Note that several fragments of 4Q398 evidently belong in 
’Legal Exposition’, Lines 48-56, but cannot be precisely placed and are not represented here. Further 
note that the calendrical exposition is attested by 4Q394, and it is our perception only that it is an 
integral part of the First Letter. 

(36) Second Letter on Works Reckoned as Righteousness (4Q397-399) 

See (35) above. Most important photographs: PAM 42.838, 43.476, 43.489 and 43.491, ER 1045, 
1426, 1439 and 1441. Note that 4Q398 is longer at Lines 1 1-13 than the form of the text that we 
present. Note also that the ending of the Second Letter differs slightly in 4Q399 as compared with 
4Q398. We present the version contained in 4Q398 here. 



(37) A Pleasing Fragrance (Halakhah A - 4Q251) 


Previous Discussions: Milik, Years, 111. Photographs: PAM 43.304, 43.305, 43.306, 43.307 and 
43.308; ER 1339-43. Milik had originally grouped all the fragments presented here as a single 
manuscript. According to the DSSIP, the portions have subsequently been regrouped into two literary 
works, to be designated as 4Q251 and 4Q265. The latter work comprises 43.304-6. But all these 
portions are in the same hand, and for that and other reasons too technical to detail here, we follow 
Milik's original notion. 

(38) Mourning, Seminal Emissions, etc. (Purity Laws Type A - 4Q274) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 43.309; ER 1344. (39) Laws of the Red Heifer 
(Purity Laws Type B 4Q276-277) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 43.316 (Manuscript A on top, Manuscript B below), 
ER 1351. 

(40) The Foundations of Righteousness (The End of the Damascus Document: An 
Excommunication Text - 4Q266) 

Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, MS, 235; J. Baumgarten, "’Scriptural Citations" in 4Q Fragments of 
the Damascus Document’, Journal of Jewish Studies 43 (1992) 95-8. 



Chapter 7 - Hymns and Mysteries 


This Chapter contains some of the most splendid and beautiful texts in the whole corpus. We have 
grouped them together because of 1) their liturgical quality and 2) because of their relationship to the 
whole theme of 'Hidden Mysteries' referred to in the last texts of Chapter 5, and evoked variously in 
the Chariots of Glory, the Hymns of the Poor, and the Sons of Salvation (Yesha') and the Mystery of 
Existence below. This last text could just as easily have been placed in Chapter 5 under Admonitions, 
where it typologically belongs, but because of its clear affinities in vocabulary and content with these 
other texts, we place it here. 

The Baptismal Hymns are interesting in themselves, particularly because of the importance of the 
subject which they treat. The period of the Dead Sea Scrolls was apparently a time of extensive 
development in the area of liturgy, as these examples and the published Hymns from Cave 1 suggest. 
This was probably also true of Rabbinic tradition, which was beginning its development in this period 
as well. Certainly, too, the Eighteen Benedictions, referred to above in connection with the Messiah of 
Heaven and Earth text, and other elements of Jewish community worship arose during these years. 

Unfortunately the extant evidence on these matters is slim. For instance, we did not even know 
whether it was common in this period to pray together from a set text, that is until the appearance of 
these materials from Qumran. Now, however, we can certainly be sure that it was common to curse 
together or, at least to expel someone from a set text recited in unison, as we have seen above and will 
see again below. The 'amen, amen's attached to this process, as well as to blessing in the texts in this 
volume and in Column 2 of the Community Rule, are illustrative in this regard. 

In this section the Hymns of the Poor are related both to the already published Hymns from Cave 1 and 
their prototype, the Psalms from the Bible. The Paean to King Jonathan in the last Chapter is another 
similar genre. The parchment on which it was found also seems to have contained some additional 
Hymns known from the Qumran Psalms Scroll as well as compilations in Syriac. Nor are these Hymns 
to be dissociated from the literature of Admonitions above. There is at best a fine line between them, 
and other material, as for instance in the cryptic Sons of Dawn or the Demons of Death (Beatitudes) 
texts. 

The reference to 'Miraculous' or 'Secret Mysteries', and the study of the seemingly forbidden subject of 
'Being' or 'Existence', including the Sons of Dawn text in cryptic script apparently related to these, 
relate to a whole genre of literature of this kind like the Sefer ha-Razim (Book of Mysteries) and other 
magical texts from the first few centuries AD with a mystic tendency so frowned upon by the Rabbis 
and yet so much related to Kabbalah and the development of medieval and modern Jewish mysticism. 
The materials in this Chapter are a rich source for studies such as these, as well as for Secret 
Mysteries, as the previously published Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice already are. As the examples in 
this Chapter illustrate, the sentiments they express are of the most lofty and sublime nature. 

41. The Chariots Of Glory (4Q286-287) (Plate 21) 

We call this text, which contains some of the most beautiful and emotive vocabulary in the entire 
Qumran repertoire, the Chariots of Glory to emphasize its connections with Ezekiel's visions and 


Merkabah mysticism. It is a work of such dazzling faith and ecstatic vision that it fairly overwhelms 
the reader. Of course, it completely gainsays anyone who would challenge the literary audacity, 
virtuosity and creativity of those responsible for the Qumran corpus. 

This work, which has obvious affinities with the already published Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, 
found at both Qumran and Masada, is a work of what goes by the name in Judaism and Kabbalah of 
the Mysticism of the Heavenly 'Chariot' or 'Throne' - so cultivated in the Middle Ages and beyond. If it 
is not the starting point of this genre, it is certainly one of the earliest extant exemplars of it. Not 
surprisingly, Line 5 of Manuscript A Fragment 1, as we have arranged the text, also alludes, whether 
by accident or design, to the word 'Splendour', (Zohar), and a plural variation in Line 3 earlier, 'the 
Splendours of Nobility'. These in turn are obviously to be equated with 'all Your Secrets' in Line 2. 

The name Zohar, of course, is the title of the best known work of thirteenth-century medieval Jewish 
mysticism in Spain. 

In Lines 3-5, these 'Secrets' are equated, in an explosion of ecstatic imagery, with 'the feet of Your 
Glory', 'the Foundations of fire', 'the flames of Your Lamp', 'the fires of Light' and 'the Highness of the 
Beauty of the Fountain'. This is just a sampling of the vocabulary of this text, one of the most ecstatic 
visionary recitals of any period, ancient or modern. 

The text also operates within the Hesed / Zedek dichotomy discussed earlier. These twin concepts, as 
we have seen, are the equivalent of the two 'love' commandments enunciated in the New Testament as 
the basis of Jesus' teaching, namely 'loving God' (Hesed) and 'loving your neighbour' (Zedek). Early 
Church literature also associates them unmistakably with the figure of James. They are also the two 
'Ways' of early Church documents like The Didache and cornerstones of Kabbalistic thinking. 

Here the text makes allusions, too, to 'the sons of Righteousness', a usage we have already expounded 
at length in relation to the document by that name. We have delineated it as indistinguishable from and 
a variation of 'the sons of Zadok' terminology so much discussed in relation to the published corpus. In 
Lines 7-9 the phrase is used, not surprisingly, in conjunction with wording like 'the Pious Ones' 
(Hassidim) and 'the Congregation of Goodness' - also 'the Pious Ones of Truth', 'the Eternal Merciful 
Ones' and 'Miraculous Mysteries'. 

Calendrical notations, like sabbaths, festivals and jubilees, which Paul in Gal. 4:9-10 refers to as 
'beggarly elements', are referred to by ecstatic-sounding titles such as 'the weeks of Holiness', 'monthly 
flags', 'festivals of Glory' and 'eternal Jubilees'. This fragment ends in Line 13 with the 'Light' and 
'Dark' imagery familiar in numerous contexts already mentioned, not least of which is the prologue to 
the Gospel of John. 

A second text, Manuscript B Fragment 1, continues and increases the richness of this vocabulary with 
allusions like 'the doors of their Wonders', 'the Angels of fire', 'the Spirits of cloud', 'the embroidered 
Radiance of the Spirits of the Holy of Holies', 'the firmament of the Holy of Holies', 'their wondrous 
palaces', 'the servants of Holiness' and 'the Perfection of their works' (3-10). 

The last two of these are of particular interest. The first echoes a phrase in 2 Cor. 11:15 (also echoed in 
Rom. 6:22), which we have already noted above and in which Paul complains about Hebrew 



'archapostles' who call themselves 'apostles of Christ', but whom he rather calls 'lying workmen'. 

These, like 'Satan disguising himself as an Angel of Light', disguise themselves as 'servants of 
Righteousness'. He ends in a parody of the presumed 'works Righteousness' of 'those proclaiming 
another Jesus' of the kind we have seen above with regard to 'cursing', namely their 'end shall be 
according to their works' (11:16). 

The second allusion, 'the Perfection of their works' recapitulates one of the most important doctrines at 
Qumran, 'Perfection'. This term is used in the Damascus Document, viii. 28-30, as it is in 2 Cor. 7:11, 
in conjunction with 'Holiness': 'Perfect Holiness' or 'the Perfection of Holiness'. It is also used, as in the 
numerous allusions to 'Perfection of the Way' or 'the Perfect of the Way', as a term of self-designation. 
As such, it resonates with similar allusions in Matthew's Sermon on the Mount. Here, it is combined 
with the 'works' ideology in a new and different way (10). 

Manuscript A Fragment 2 should perhaps be referred to as the Ecology Hymn. It is a veritable Hymn 
to Nature, one of the most beautiful pieces of nature poetry found at Qumran. On the whole the 
Qumran literature we have seen thus far has been interested either in Eternal Holy Things or worldly 
problems related to approaching Eternal Holy Things. In this little fragment, we have one of the first 
expressions of a sensitivity to nature hitherto missing from the literature. Here the 'hills', 'valleys' and 
'streams', 'the land of beauty', 'the depths of forests', 'the wilderness of the desert', 'its wilds' and 'deep 
wells', 'the highland woods and the cedars of Lebanon' are praised together with 'all their produce' - in 
a manner one felt had to be present at Qumran, but up to now was not. 

We have entitled Fragment 3.2 'The Community Council Curses Belial'. It is an almost perfect 
excommunication text of the kind at the end of the Damascus Document encountered in Chapter 6. 
Though that text was assigned, as we have seen, to 'the priest commanding over the Many' 

(presumably the high priest designate of the Community) and possibly the Mebakker / Bishop, this text 
is actually assigned to the Community Council. Once again the homogeneity of the literature at 
Qumran is demonstrated, i.e. this must be the very same Community Council so lovingly detailed in 
the Community Rule and other texts. It is to be recited by the Community Council in unison, but this 
Council according to other work is commanded by the Mebakker. If the latter is to be equated with 'the 
priest commanding the Many', then once again all our allusions have come full circle. 

Like the last column of the Damascus Document, the vehemence and militancy of this text is quite 
startling. These are no peaceful Essenes, nor do the practitioners of this kind of hatred love their 
enemies; rather in the style of lQS,ix.21-2 and CD,vi.l4-15, they hate 'the sons of the Pit'. There is the 
usual vocabulary of 'Belial' and 'the sons of Belial', 'cursing', 'Darkness', 'the Pit', 'Evil', all punctuated, 
as in lQS,ii, by repetitions of 'Amen, Amen'. In addition one gets new formulations, like 'the Angel of 
the Pit', 'the Spirit of Destruction', 'the abominations of Sheol'. An allusion to mastemato also occurs in 
3.2.2, here descriptive of Belial, further confirming the basic circularity of these references to Satan, 
Belial and Mastemoth. Nor is there any sense of forgiveness here, but rather 'the fury of God's wrath' 
will last forever (3.2.10). 

Throughout the document as we have reconstructed it, one encounters additional familiar vocabulary 
like 'the Way' imagery, 'Glory', 'the Holy Names', 'the Glorious Names of God', 'mighty works', 

'healing' and 'miraculous works'. These last are particularly interesting where the history of Christianity 
is concerned. But in addition, one has the paraphernalia of Jewish mysticism: 'wondrous Palaces', 'their 



Secrets', 'secret Truth', 'Treasure house of Understanding', and 'Miraculous Mysteries'. There are also 
'the Fountain of Understanding' and 'the Fountain of Discovery', which have interesting reverberations 
with allusions in medieval Jewish poetry, as well as with the title of a treatise, the Fons Vitae (The 
Living Fountain) by its most celebrated practitioner, the famous eleventh- century Judeo- Arabic mystic 
poet of Spain, Solomon Ibn Gabirol. 

We have already seen a variation of this imagery in the Demons of Death (Beatitudes) in Chapter 5. 
This 'Living Fountain' imagery will recur later in this Chapter in further hymns, this time 'to the Poor', 
terminology also important for early Christian history in Palestine. It will be developed to its fullest 
degree in the Children of Salvation (Yerha') and the Mystery of Existence, with which we close this 
Chapter. 

The use of the word 'Glory' in texts such as these is not only interesting because of parallel New 
Testament usages, but also because of allusions like those in Josephus' description of the beginnings of 
the Zealot movement. He describes two Rabbis in the disturbance of 4 BC, just preceding the death of 
Herod, who encourage their followers to strike a blow against Rome and the Herodian family by 
pulling down the Roman eagle Herod had erected in defiance of all tradition over the entrance to the 
Temple. They do so in terms of the glory and immortality such zealous acts will gain for their 
practitioners (War 1.650). 

Finally the first line of this manuscript begins with allusions to 'the footstools of the feet of your Glory' 
from Gen. 49:10. The reader will recall this as the Shiloh Prophecy. It was subjected to exegesis in the 
Genesis Florilegium in Chapter 3, which interpreted the 'Shiloh' in terms of 'the Messiah of 
Righteousness who would arise at the end of days'. Between these same 'feet' (those of 'the Shiloh') is 
the Mehokkek or 'Law-giver', not to mention 'the Sceptre', which were also interpreted in this context. 
This 'footstools'/'feet' imagery is carried further in A. 1.1 to 'standing' and 'walkway' allusions. The 
image of 'standing' to great heights is known in Pseudo-clementine tradition - those fourth-century 
Jewish Christian novellas. One of these, called the Recognitions (in which a figure meant to represent 
Paul attacks James in the Temple) describes someone it calls 'the Standing One', a great redeemer 
figure which 'stands' to a fantastic height. 

But the one surviving line from Manuscript A Fragment 3, which refers to 'the Holy Spirit settling 
upon His Messiah' has truly remarkable implications, particularly in the setting of the text's rapturous 
imagery previously. By quoting Isa. 11:2, 'the Spirit of the Lord would settle on him', which it 
rephrases slightly, it recalls the Messianic Leader (Nasi) text from Chapter 1 which quoted Isa. 11:1. 

The rephrasing, however slight, is worth noting. 'Him' is now transmuted into 'His Messiah'. But this 
was the term we encountered in the first line of the first text from Chapter 1, the Messiah of Heaven 
and Earth. Lest anyone doubted it, Isa. 1 l:2's 'the Spirit of the Lord' now becomes the more imposing 
'the Holy Spirit'. A text of this kind, paralleling the scriptural presentation of Jesus' baptism in the 
Gospels and related discussions in Hebrews, while at the same time binding all these texts together 
into a homogeneous whole, reconfirms the basically single, Davidic Messiah ideology at Qumran. It 
also once more confirms - if such confirmation were by now necessary - the total Messianic thrust of 
the entire corpus. 
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Translation Foundations of Fire 

Manuscript A Fragment 1(1) the seat of Your Honor and the footstools of the feet of Your Glory, in 
the Heights of Your standing and the ru[ng] (2) of Your Holiness and the chariots of Your Glory with 
their [multitudes and wheel-angels, and all [Your] Secrets, (3) Foundations of fire, flames of Your 
lamp, Splendors of honor, fi[re]s of lights and miraculous brilliances, (4) [hon]or and virtue and 
highness of Glory, holy Secret and pla[ce of Splendor and the highness of the beauty of the Fountain], 
(5) [majes]ty and the gathering-place of power, honor, praise and mighty wonders and healing[s], (6) 
and miraculous works, Secret Wisdom and image of Knowledge and Fountain of Understanding, 
Fountain of Discovery (7) and counsel of Holiness and Secret Truth, treasurehouse of Understanding 
from the sons of Righteousness, and dwelling places of Uprightness . . .] (8) Pious 0[nes] and 
congregation of Goodness and Pious Ones of Truth and Eternal Merciful Ones and miraculous 
Mystferies] (9) when th[ey app]ear, and weeks of Holiness in their rightful order and monthly flags . . . 
(10) in their seasons and festivals of Glory in [their] times ... (1 1) and sabbaths of the earth in their 
divisions and appointed] times of jub[ilee . . .] (12) [and] Eternal [Jub]ilees . . . (13) [Li]ght and 
Darkfness . . .] 

Ecology Hymn 

Fragment 2(1) (Let us praise) ... the land and all who [dwe]ll . . . who inhabit it, earth and all the[ir] 
equipment (2) [and al] 1 its subsistance . . . [and al] 1 hills, valleys and all streams, land of beau[ty . . .] 
(3) [Let us] praise the dept[hs] of forests and the wildernesses of Hor[eb . . .] (4) and its wilds and 
foundations of . . ., islands and ... (5) [the]ir fruits, highland woods and all the cedars of Lebafnon . . 

.] (6) [new] wine and oil and all the produce of . . . (7) and all the offerings of the land in (the) twfelve] 
months ... (8) Your word. Amen. Amen. (9) . . . and fortress and water, deep wells ... (10) every 
stream, de[ep] rivers ... (11) water . . . (12) [al] 1 their Secrets . . . 

Eternal Knowledge 

Fragment 3 Column 1(1) ... the lands (2) . . . their young men (3) . . . and all their companions in 
praises of (4) . . . and praises of Truth in the times of festival] (5) . . . Your . . . and the bearer of Your 
Kingdom in the midst of Peo[ples] (6) . . . Angels of purity with all Eternal Knowledge, to . . . (7) [to 
bles]s Your glorious Name for [ever.] Amen. Amen. (8) . . . continue to praise the God of . . . [al] 1 His 
Truth . . . 

The Community Council Curses Belial 

Fragment 3 Column 2(1) The Community Council shall say together in unison, 'Amen. Amen.' Then 
[they] shall curse Belial (2) and all his guilty lot, and they shall answer and say, 'Cursed be [Be]lial in 
his devilish (Mastematic) scheme, (3) and damned be he in his guilty rule. Cursed be all the spirits of] 
his Mot in their Evil scheme. (4) And may they be damned in the schemes of their [un]clean pollution. 


Surely [they are the to]t of Darkness. Their punishment (5) will be the eternal Pit. Amen. Amen. And 
cursed be the Evi[l] One [in all] of his dominions, and damned be (6) all the sons of Belfial] in all 
their times of service until their consummation [forever. Amen. Amen.'] (7) And [they are to repeat 
and say, 'Cursed be you, Angel of the Pit and Spir[it of Destruction in al[l] the schemes of [your] 
gu[ilty] inclination, (8) [and in all the abominable [purposes] and counsel of [your] Wick[edness. And 
damned be you in [your] [sinful] d[omi]n[ion] (9) [and in your wicked and guilty rule,] together with 
all the abom[inations of She]ol and [the reproach of the P]it, (10) [and with the humiliations of 
destruction, with [no remnant and no forgiveness, in the fury of [God's] wrath [for]ever [and ever.] 
Amen. A[men.] (11) [And cursed be al]l who perform their [Evil schemes,] who establish your Evil 
purposes [in their hearts against] (12) Go[d's Covenant,] so as to [reject the words of those who see] 
his [Tru]th, and exchange the Judge[ments of the Torah . . .] 

The Splendour of the Spirits 

Manuscript B Fragment 1 (1) ... as the[ir] teachers ... (2) their . . . their honor ... (3) their Glory, the 
doors of their wonders ... (4) the Angels of fire and the Spirits of cloud ... (5) [the] embroidered 
[Splen]dor of the Spirits of the Holy of Holfies . . .] (6) and firmaments of the Holy [of Holies . . .] (7) 
months with all [their] festivals ... (8) the Glorious Name of Yo[ur] God ... (9) and all the servants of 
Hofliness . . .] (10) in the Perfection of th[eir] works ... (11) in [their] wond[rous] Temples . . . (12) 
[a]ll [their] servants . . .] (13) Your Holiness in the habitation of . . .] 

Fragment 2(1)... them, and they shall bless Your Holy Name with blessingfs ... (2) and they shall 
bless] You, all creatures of flesh in unison, whom [You] have creat[ed ... (3) beasts and birds and 
reptiles and the fish of the seas, and all . . . (4) [Y]ou have created them all anew . . . 

Fragment 3(13)... The Holy Spirit [settled upon His Messiah . . . 

42. Baptismal Hymn (4Q414) 

On the heels of this text, we come upon a series of fragments relating to baptism. By baptism, of 
course, the reader should realize that the proponents of this literature did not necessarily mean 
anything different from traditional Jewish ritual immersion. The terminologies are synonymous, 
though the emphasis on baptismal procedures at Qumran is extraordinary. This can be seen not only in 
texts such as the one represented by these fragments and the well-known Community Rule,iii,l-4, 
which in describing baptism makes reference to 'the Holy Spirit', but also the sheer number of ritual 
immersion facilities at the actual ruins of Qumran - if these can be safely associated with the 
movement responsible for this literature. 

Once again, one is confronted with the vocabulary of 'Glory', this time in terms of 'a law of Glory' 

(4.3), as well as, if our reconstruction is correct, 'the purity of Righteousness' or 'Justification' (4.4). 
There is reference to 'making atonement for us', being 'cleansed from pollution' as one 'enters the 
water', and the usual 'Laws of your Holiness' and 'Truth of Your Covenant'. There is also an interesting 
allusion to a 'Jewish woman', which parallels the reference to 'a Jewish man' in the calendrical texts, 
and shows the extent to which the usage 'Jew' had already taken hold in Palestine in the first century 
BC and the first century AD. 
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Fragment 1 Column 1 (1) ... in the word (2) . . . those purified for the appointed time (3) . . . of You 
and to atone for us (4). . . those who are pure before You (5) . . . his time, in everything (6) . . . to be 
cleansed during (7) . . . You have made us 

Fragment 1 Column 2(1) Your ... for the Laws of Holine[ss . . .] (2) on the first [and] third and 
se[venth (days) . . .] (3) in the Tr[u]th of You[r] Covenant ... (4) to be cleansed from the pollution of 
. . (5) and after he enters the water ... (6) he will answer and say, Blessed are Y[ou . . .] (7) for from 
the declaration of Your mouth ... (8) men of . . . 


Fragment 2 (1) his ... in the day will bless ... (3) Israel who ... (4) before You from all . 


. (5) Your Holiness ... (6) you have abandoned... 


Fragment 3 (1) s[ou]l. . . (2) that ... (3) for You as a p[use] people ... (4) also, I am ... (5) the day 
when ... (6) in the appointed times of purification ... (7) of the Community. . . (8) in the purity of 
[I]srael, for . . . (9) [and] they [will] dwell ... (10) And it will come to pass in the day ... (1 1) a 
Jewish woman . . . 

Fragment 4 (1) for You have made ... (2) Your ... to be purified befo[re . . .] (3) for Him, a Law of 
Glory ... (4) and to be in the purity of Righteousness . . .] (5) and w[ash]ing in water, and he will be . 

. . (6) You will . . . And after he returns ... (7) purifying his people with cleansing water ... (8) the 
second one in his place will sta[nd . . .] (9) Your purification] in the Glory of ... (10) ... in the da[y . . 

•] 

43. Hymns Of The Poor (4Q434, 436) 

These texts are appropriately titled. It is important to see the extent to which the terminology Ebionim 
('the Poor') and its synonyms penetrated Qumran literature. Early commentators were aware of the 
significance of this usage, though later ones have been mostly insensitive to it. The use of this 
terminology, and its ideological parallels, 'Am ('Meek') and Dal ('Downtrodden'), as interchangeable 
terms of self-designation at Qumran, is of the utmost importance. There are even examples in crucial 
contexts of the published corpus of an allusion like 'the Poor in Spirit', known from Matthew's Sermon 
on the Mount in both the War Scroll, xi.10 and the Community Rule, iv.3. 

It is clear from the Pauline corpus that in some sense the community following the leadership of James 
the just (known in the literature as 'the brother of Jesus', whatever is meant by that designation) - the so- 
called Jerusalem Church or Jerusalem Community - were called 'the Poor' (Gal. 2:10; also Jas. 2:3-5). 
Remembering 'the Poor', meaning in some sense bringing a proper amount of monetary contributions 
back to Jerusalem, is all Paul is willing to say in Galatians above about the conditions laid down on his 
activities by his ideological opposite James. 

As tradition proceeds, it becomes clear that the Ebionim (the so-called Ebionites) or 'the Poor' is the 
name by which the community descending from James' Jerusalem Community in Palestine goes. In all 
likelihood, it descends from the one we are studying in these materials as well. This movement, called 
by some 'Jewish Christianity' - the appellation is defective, but we have no other - honoured the person 
and teaching of this James, otherwise known as 'the Righteous' or 'Just One'. By the fourth century, the 
high Church historian Eusebius, previously Bishop of Caesarea, is willing to tell us about these 
Ebionites. Of Palestinian origin and one of the people primarily responsible for the Christian takeover 
in Rome, he clearly regards the Ebionites he describes as sectarian - sectarian, of course, in 
contradistinction to that form of Pauline Christianity that he helped promote in Constantine's time. 

He tells us in Ecclesiastical History, 3.27 that they were 'called Ebionites by the ancients (i.e. a long 
time before his own era) because of the low and mean opinions they held about Christ'. By this 
statement he means that the Ebionites do not regard Jesus as divine. He does so, using the 'Wicked 
Demon', 'Devil' and 'net' language that is so much a cornerstone of the presentation of the charges in 
the Damascus Document against them. Knowing that Ebionite means 'Poor Man in Hebrew', he 



jokingly contends that they received this epithet because of 'the poverty of intellect they exhibited', i.e. 
in following such a primitive Christology. 

He knows that they considered Christ born by 'natural' means, 'a plain and ordinary man, who was 
justified by his advances in Righteousness only . . . They also insisted on the complete observance of 
the Law, nor did they think one could be saved only by faith in Christ and a corresponding life.' Rather 
'they evinced great zeal to observe the literal sense of the Law . . . They observed the Sabbath and 
other ceremonies just like Jews.' Paul they considered 'an apostate from the Law' (italics ours). 

This description of the Ebionites is crucial to our understanding of these texts and the widespread use 
of the 'Poor' terminology at Qumran. Though there is more material from other sources about these 
Ebionites, they are certainly the community that held the memory of James in the highest regard, 
whereas Paul they considered 'the Enemy' or Anti-Christ (compare this with the terminology Mastema 
we are encountering in these texts). Such a stance is not unparalleled in crucial passages from the letter 
in James' name in the New Testament. We have already shown that this letter, in responding to some 
adversary who believes that Abraham was justified only by faith, states that by making himself 'a 
friend of man', this adversary has turned himself into 'the Enemy of God'. This 'Enemy' terminology is 
also known in Matt. 13:25-40's 'parable of the tares', perhaps the only anti-Pauline parable in the 
Gospels, where an 'Enemy' sows the 'tares' among the good seed. At the 'harvest' these will be uprooted 
and thrown into 'the burning'. 

The use of Ebionim as a term of self-designation at Qumran is widespread, most notably in the 
pesharim, but also, as we have seen, in the interpretation of the Star Prophecy in Column xi of the War 
Scroll. Here it is stated that by 'the hand of the Poor Ones whom You have redeemed by Your Power 
and the peace of Your Mighty Wonders ... by the hand of the Poor Ones and those bent in the dust, 
You will deliver the Enemies of all the lands and humble the mighty of the Peoples to bring upon their 
heads the reward of the Wicked and justify the judgement of Your Truth on all the sons of men . . .' 
There is no need to quote further. 

The terminology is also used in crucial constructions in the Habakkuk Pesher, though it does not 
appear in the underlying text at all. However its variation, 'Ant ('Meek') does, but not until Hab. 3:14. 
Regardless of this, for the pesher, the Ebionim are the rank and file of the Community led by the 
Teacher of Righteousness, whose fate they share (xii.6ff). Where scriptural exegesis at Qumran 
generally is concerned, this is one of the terms from Psalms and Prophets looked for by the exegetes. 

In the Qumran Hymns, v.23 the term Ebionei-Hesed ('the Poor Ones of Piety') occurs as a particularly 
telling form of self designation. It combines, as we can see, two important Qumran terminologies: the 
Ebionim and the Hassidim. 

Found in five identifiable copies, the Hymns of the Poor are delicate poetic creations of considerable 
beauty. Stylistically, they are similar to the Hymns from Cave 1. They derive their name from the 
widespread use of the term Ebionim and its variants 'Anavim and Dal, 'the Meek' and 'the 
Downtrodden' throughout. The familiar vocabulary of 'Knowledge', 'Glory', 'Piety', 'the judgements of 
the Way', 'the Ways of Truth', 'the Way of His heart', 'zeal', 'anger', 'Light', 'Darkness', 'Gentiles' and 
'Violent Ones' again appears. 


The interchangeability of the usages 'the Poor', 'the Meek' and 'the Downtrodden' is paralleled in the 



published Hymns from Cave 1 by the use of nephesh Ebion ('soul of the Poor One' - also used here in 
Line 2.1.1), and nephesh-'Ani ('soul of the Meek'), used repeatedly throughout. A parallel, Nephesh- 
Zaddik ('soul of the Righteous One'), is to be found in a context of some import at the end of Column i 
of the Cairo recension of the Damascus Document. Evoking another familiar phrase, 'the Way of His 
heart', used in these Hymns to the Poor as well, the passage describes a particularly violent attack on 
'the soul of the Righteous One' (presumably the Righteous Teacher) and some of his colleagues. These 
it refers to also as 'walkers in Perfection'. 

Line 4 of Fragment 1 of the present text actually uses an allusion hinted at in compilations of 
Messianic proof texts like the published Messianic Florilegium: 'tinzor Toratecha' ('to keep Your 
Torah'). The use of this expression as a synonym for the Shomrei ha-Brit ('the Keepers of the 
Covenant'), the definition in the Community Rule, v.2 and v.9 of 'the sons of Zadok', once more 
confirms the basic circularity of all these usages. It is but a short step from here to the 'Nazoraean' 
terminology often used as a synonym for Jewish Christians in other sources, and perhaps the root of 
Matt. 2:23's tantalizing 'Nazarene' epithet. 

From 2. 1.5-9, one is completely in the context and atmosphere of the Habakkuk Pesher, xii, where the 
Wicked Priest 'plotted to destroy the Poor Ones'. Beginning with the allusion to 'circumcizing the 
foreskin of their hearts' (4) which the Habakkuk Pesher, xi. 13 applies in a negative manner to 
disqualify the Wicked Priest presumably from Temple service, it is quite clear that a judgement of 
sorts, similar to that being evoked in the Habakkuk Pesher, v, viii, and xii is being described. 

The 'Violent Ones', prominent in both the Habakkuk and the Ps. 37 Peshers are alluded to (5). In the 
last-mentioned text, they are referred to as 'the Violent Ones of the Gentiles'- and take 'vengeance' on 
the Wicked Priest for what he did to the Righteous Teacher, i.e. 'swallowed him' or 'destroyed him'. In 
Hymns of the Poor, Line 6, this allusion and one to the 'Wicked' that precedes it are followed 
immediately by a reference to divine 'wrath' and 'hot anger'. These are used repeatedly by the 
Habakkuk Pesher in the same context and with the same sense. Not only do they describe how the 
Wicked Priest pursued the Righteous Teacher to 'swallow' or 'consume' him (xi. 4-5) - in return for 
which he too would be ultimately swallowed or consumed (xi. 14-15), but they also describe this 
vengeance as the vengeance of God. The parallels are so exact that it is quite clear the two texts are 
using the same vocabulary and concepts, to discuss the same events. They are also quite possibly by 
the .came author. The link between them is that close. Because of their mutual regard for their subject, 
'the Poor', both of them could be described as 'Hymns to the Poor', though the Habakkuk Pesher is 
much more than this. 

In Lines 1 and 8 of 2.1, the same word, hizillhizilam ('He saved' / 'He saved them') is also being used 
that the Habakkuk Pesher uses to describe how 'the Righteous' are saved from 'the House of judgement' 
or the 'Last judgement' (viii. 2 and xii. 14). The latter's eschatological exegesis of the all-important 
Hab. 2:4, that 'the Righteous shall live by his faith', hinges on the condition that those to whom it 
applies be both 'Torah-Doers' and 'Jews' (viii.1-2). Hab. 2:4, with Gen. 15:6 concerning Abraham's 
faith is, as we have seen, the key scriptural foundation piece of Paul's absolutely fundamental 
presentations in Rom. 1:17 and Gal. 3:11. 

In the Hymns of the Poor, the Poor are 'saved' because of their 'Piety', and God's 'Mercy', and because 
they 'walked in the Way of His heart'. In Line 4 of 2. 1, this proposition is put as follows: 'He saved 



them because of his Piety (here clearly 'Grace') and directed their foot to the Way.' This exactly 
parallels the exegesis of Hab. 2:4 in the Habakkuk Pesher: 'He saved them . . . because of their 'aural 
('suffering works') and their faith in the Righteous Teacher.' Both are eschatological, the second 
demonstrably so. The Habakkuk Pesher also makes this clear by the reference in the previous exegesis 
to Hab. 2:3: 'If it tarries, wait for it', which it applies to what is known in early Christianity as 'the 
delay of the Parousia', i.e. the delay of the 'End Time'. 

One should also note the xenophobia inherent in Lines 7-10, and the references again paralleling the 
Habakkuk Pesher, to 'peoples', 'Gentiles' and the fiery 'zeal' with which God would judge them, i.e. 

God is as 'zealous' as these presumable 'Zealots'. This is continued into Fragment 3, where, amid the 
language of 'works', 'atonement', 'Piety' and 'Glory', it is confirmed that God would comfort Jerusalem. 
Here the nationalist sentiments of the literature are once more completely apparent. 

Throughout the judgement material in Fragment 2, it is made clear that it is from foreign 'nations' and 
'peoples' that God would save 'the Poor', as 'He sets His Angel round about the sons of Israel' (12). 
There are splendid poetic allusions here too, such as, being 'hidden in the shadow of His wings' from 
Psalms or those who 'walk in the Way of His heart' singing 'like flutes' (7 and 10). In the end, just as in 
the case of Jerusalem, they would be comforted. 

Line 2.6 reverses the Gospels' 'bride and bridegroom' imagery. Whereas in the Gospels this imagery 
usually ends up in the disqualification of both Israel and the Law, here it is used to bless 'the Torah and 
'the book of Your Laws' (3.12). Here, too, that 'Throne' imagery, so much a part of Merkahah 
Mysticism and later medieval Jewish poetry, is once again evoked (3.7). As with the War Scroll from 
Cave 1, there can be no doubting the militancy of these Hymns, nor their nationalism, their zeal for the 
Law and their xenophobia, which it is possible to think of as becoming inverted in Gentile Christianity 
as it has come down to us. 
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Translation 


Fragment 1(1)... Understanding to strengthen the downcast heart, and to triumph over the spirit in it; 
to comfort the Downtrodden in the time of their distress, and as for the hands of the fallen, (2) to hold 
them up so they can make vessels of Knowledge, to give Knowledge to the Wise, to increase the 
learning of the Upright, so as to comprehend (3) Your wonders that You performed in former days, in 
previous generations, the Eternal Insight that (4) You [established] before (establishing) me. And You 
kept your Law before me, and Your Covenant You confirmed for me, strengthening (it) upon [my] 
heart. (5) . . . to walk in Your Ways. You commanded my heart, and instructed my conscience not to 
forget Your Laws. (6) ... You have . . . Your Law and opened my conscience, and strengthened me to 
pursue the Ways of (7) [Truth . . .] Your ... You made my mouth like a sharp sword and opened my 
tongue to words of Holiness. You have put (8) . . . instruction. Let them not meditate upon the doings 
of man, whose lips are in the Pit. You strengthened my legs, (9) . . . And by Your hand you 
strengthened (me) with days. You sent me in . . . (10) (a heart of stone?) You [re]moved from me and 
put a pure heart in its place, removing] evil inclination 

Fragment 2 Column 1(1) Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, because of all His wonders forever. Blessed be 
His name, for He saved the soul of the Poor One (Ebion ). (2) He has not despised the Meek (Ani), nor 
has he forgotten the distress of the Downtrodden (Dal). (On the contrary), He opened His eyes to the 
Downtrodden, and, inclining His ears, hearkened to (3) the cry of orphans. In His abundant Mercy He 
comforted the Meek, and opened their eyes to behold His ways, and their ears, to hear (4) His teaching. 
And He circumcised the foreskin of their hearts, and saved them because of his Grace, and He directed 
their foot to the Way. He did not abandon them in their great distress, nor (5) give them into the hand 
of Violent Ones, nor judge them with the Wicked, nor kindle his wrath against them, nor destroy them 
(6) in His anger, though the wrath of His hot anger did not abate at all. But He did not judge them in 


fiery zeal; (7) (rather) He judged them in the abundance of His Mercy. The Judgements of His eye 
were to test them. In the greatness of His Mercy, He brought them (from) among the Gentiles; from the 
hands of (8) Man He saved them. He did not judge them in the multitude of the nations, nor scatter 
them among the Peoples. (Rather), He hid them in the shadow of His wings, (9) and made the dark 
places Light before them, and the crooked places straight, and He revealed to them abundant Peace and 
Truth. He made (10) their Spirit by measure, and meted out their words by weight, causing them to 
sing like flutes. He gave them a heart of rejoicing, and they walked in the Way of His heart. (11) But 
also, in the way of His heart He led them, because they . . . , their Spirit at rest, and raised up a 
testimony . . .] He commanded a plague to . . ., (12) And He set his Angel around the s[ons of Israel 
lest they be destroyed [in the land of] (13) their enemies . . . His wrath, to bring His anger ... on them 
. . . (14) He hated . . . His Glory to . . . 

Fragment 2 Column 2 (1) in Evil . . . distress ... (2) their works ... for them against the sons of Man, 
and You saved them for Your own sake ... (3) And they aggravated their iniquity and the iniquity of 
their fathers, but they atoned for it in . . . (4) Judgements, and to the Way that ... (5) again, because . . 

. their . . . in . . . 

Fragment 3(1) Your ... to be comforted on account of her mourning; her affliction He . . . (2) nations 
[He will destroy, and peoples cut off, and the Wicked ... He fashioned (3) the works of Heaven and 
earth, and they met, and His Glory filled . . . their [Tr]uth (4) will make atonement. Goodness will 
multiply, and the Goodness of the . . . will comfort them .... to eat (5) its fruit and its Goodness. (6) 

Like a man whose mother comforts him, so will He comfort them in Jerusalem . . . Like a 
bridegroom] over the bride, over her (7) . . and He will put . . . and He will lift a]p His Throne forever 
and ever. And His Glory . . . and all the Gentiles (8) . . . and there will be . . . desire (9) . . . forever the 
radiance of ... I shall bless (10) [the Name] . . . blessed be the Name of the Most High . . . (1 1) . . . 
Your Piety (or 'Grace') upon him (12) ... for the sake of the Torah You established (13) . . . the book 
of Your Laws . . . 

44. The Children Of Salvation (Yesha') And The Mystery Of Existence (4Q416, 418) (Plate 22) 

If we are justified in grouping all these fragments together, this is one of the longest extant 
manuscripts in the unpublished corpus. Strictly speaking, the work as a whole has the character of an 
admonition and belongs in Chapter 5, but because of its eschatological thrust, mysticism, emphasis on 
the Mysteries of God and parallels with the preceding works and Hymns from Cave 1, we have chosen 
to place it here. 

Again we are in the vocabulary of 'Knowledge', 'Goodness', 'Faithfulness', 'the Glory of the Holy 
Ones', 'the God of Truth', 'Righteousness', 'works', 'Judgement', 'the Lords of Evil', 'Lying', 
'Unfaithfulness', etc. As in the case of the Chariots of Glory above, which it very much resembles, we 
have separated out the various fragments and given each a subtitle drawn from the most striking and 
beautiful of these allusions. As in the case of the Hymns of the Poor, here and there it is possible to 
question the sequence or whether all fragments actually belong together; however manuscript overlaps 
do seem to assure the sequence of most of the fragments. 


Some of the most interesting imagery revolves around the use of the term 'Fountain' already 
encountered above 'the Eternal Fountain/the Fountain of Living Waters' and 'the Eternal Secrets', the 



'obscure Mysteries' - even 'the Mystery of Being' or 'the Mystery of Existence'. There can be no 
mistaking that some of these same images are also being evoked in medieval Jewish mystical texts. 

The famous philosophical treatise by the celebrated Avicebron (the eleventh-century Jewish mystic 
poet Ibn Gabirol mentioned above) is, as we have seen, given this title. His poems are even more 
redolent with this kind of imagery - the most famous of these, The Crown of the Kingdom, repeatedly 
evokes 'Angels', 'the Throne', 'Secrets', 'Mysteries', 'Mighty Wonders', 'storehouses', 'Righteousness', 
'the Kingdom', etc. The sense of the Mystery of Existence text also has overtones with the quasi- 
magical treatise of the early centuries AD, the Book of the Mysteries (Sefer Ha-Razim), though its 
vocabulary is less magical. 

We also encounter allusions to the 'Eternal Planting' (1.13), which one finds in crucial passages of the 
Damascus Document, the Community Rule and Hymns. In this regard, one should see the key allusion 
in CD,i.7 to 'the root of Planting from Aaron and Israel'. In lQH,vi.l5 and viii.6-10, this is combined 
with 'Branch' and 'Fountain' imagery. In lQS,xi, it is tied to the imagery of 'the Fountain of 
Righteousness', 'Perfection of the Way', 'justification' and the Community Council joining 'the sons of 
Heaven' as a 'Building of Holiness'. One should compare this 'building' imagery with Paul's description 
of himself as the 'architect' in 1 Cor. 3:6-17. Using 'planting' and 'husbandry' imagery here too, he 
describes his community as 'the building of God'. 

In Line 1 of Fragment 1 of this text, as we have reconstructed it, the addressees are instructed, as per 
Community Rule and Damascus Document parameters, 'to separate themselves'. They are compared to 
'a Fountain' or 'an Eternal Fountain' (1. 13), and Paul's spiritualized 'Temple' imagery that the 
Community Rule applies, as noted above, to the Community Council, is exemplified in the reference 
to the hearer here as 'a Holy of Holies' (1.4). The addressees are also, it would appear, here and later, 
given the power of intercession: 'He has given you authority' (1.15; also 10.13 'He has given you 
authority over an inheritance of Glory'). 

Perhaps most interestingly, directly after the command in Line 8 to 'love Him', God's 'eternal Hesed' 
('Piety') is called down upon all 'the Keepers' (1.8). We have elsewhere identified this 'Piety' 
commandment - loving God - as the first of the two 'love' commandments. With regard to it, one 
should also see James. 1:12 discussing to 'the Crown of Life which the Lord has promised those who 
love him', directly followed in the next Chapter by citation of the 'Righteousness' commandment, 'love 
your neighbour as yourself (2:8). This 'the Keeper' theme too - here 'the Keepers of His word' - should 
by now be familiar. It is also, as we have seen, a theme in the early passages in the Letter of James, 
where much of the language of this treatise can be paralleled, and in the definition in the Community 
Rule of 'the sons of Zadok', i.e. 'the Keepers of the Covenant'. It is paralleled, too, in the Hymns of the 
Poor above, by a variant related to the terminology 'Nazoraean' / 'Nazarene'. 

The 'Fountain' imagery continues into Fragment 2, and after a reference to 'the Righteous' in Fragment 
3, Fragment 4 launches into another splendid description of the Last Judgement. Using 'Light' imagery 
and 'walking in Eternal Light' to describe the lot of the 'seekers after Truth' - also called 'the Elect of 
Truth' paralleling similar descriptions of 'the sons of Zadok' in the Damascus Document - the most 
splendid imagery of 'the Foundations of the Universe shouting out judgement' is used. This powerful 
allusion is followed by reference to 'the Secret of the Pillars'. Imagery of this kind not only calls to 
mind characterization of 'the Zaddik' in Zohar, 59b on Noah, as 'the Foundation of the universe', but 
also Paul's reference to the central leadership triad, including James the just, as 'these Pillars' in Gal. 



2:9. The play on the Sod / Yesod, i.e. 'Secrets '/'Foundations', imagery here is also present, for example, 
in Ibn Gabirol's eleventh century The Crown of the Kingdom mentioned above (lines 14, 1 12, 164 and 
170). We have been following this language throughout the Qumran corpus. 

In later fragments, many of these themes are reiterated, and the text now shifts to an emphasis on 
understanding 'all Mysteries', with particular interest in 'the Mystery of Being'/'the Mystery of 
Existence'. It is noteworthy that these kinds of inquiries seem to have, at least in theory, been 
proscribed in Talmudic Judaism. Not only do we have here references to 'the scales of Righteousness', 
'Lying', 'swallowing', and 'Ways', but in Fragment 7.3 the ubiquitous 'amal ('suffering works') language 
appears again. This is to be found, as we have seen, in Isa. 53, and used in the Habakkuk Pesher to 
delineate how one is 'saved'. 

In Fragment 9, the most surprising allusion occurs in relation to being 'Righteous' and 'works', and that 
is the expression Yesha' ('Salvation'). It first appears in a construct Yesha' ma'saiv ('the Salvation of 
His works') in Line 8 in relation to 'not removing the Law of God from your heart' (note once again the 
ubiquitous 'heart' usage here). Then in Line 11, following another reference to 'amal - this time 
expressed as a verb (10) - one comes upon the construct 'the children of Yesha" or 'the children of 
Salvation'. The text then goes on to speak of 'inheriting Glory' and 'everlasting joy'. 

The use of the noun ’Yesha’ or the verbal noun 'Yeshu' ato' ('His Salvation') is fairly widespread at 
Qumran and much underrated. One finds expressions such as these in two important contexts in the 
Damascus Document: viii.43 relating to 'God Fearers' - 'until God reveals Righteousness and Salvation 
to those who fear His Name'- and viii. 57, relating to 'not rejecting the Laws of Righteousness', 
'listening to the voice of the Teacher of Righteousness' and 'being forgiven' 'and they would .see His 
Salvation' (italics ours). The verb 'see' here is of prime importance. These terms also crop up in several 
interesting contexts in the War Scroll (xiii, xiv and xviii) and another equally Messianic section 
preceding the 'Planting' section in the Qumran Hymns (vii. 19). 

Some would feel that such a concept was really quite new for the people of the ancient world; nor had 
the Greeks yet personified it in various deities. The personification of this concept in the Gospel 
presentation of Messianic events in Palestine in the first century can in this light be considered a most 
revolutionary development and one that has not ceased exercising its influence on mankind even now. 

In Fragment 9.2/ 10.1, the theme of 'keeping' is applied to that of 'Mysteries' in conjunction with the 
parallel one of 'not forsaking the Law' (8). This theme of 'Mysteries' is pursued to the end, particularly 
the single mystery, 'the Mystery of Existence', amid continued allusion to 'justifying by Your 
judgement' - found throughout the Qumran corpus 'zeal' and a new usage, 'poverty', another obvious 
variation of the 'Poor' theme, as opposed to 'Riches', in connection with which the 'swallowing' 
imagery is used again (10.9). The expression Ebion / 'the Poor One' is actually used on a number of 
occasions, linking up with the previous work again, and leading to the final message: 'walking in 
Righteousness', 'lying down in Truth', and 'inheriting eternal bliss'. 
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Translation The Eternal Planting 


Fragment 1 (1) Open your lips (as) a Fountain to bless the Holy Ones. O ye, bring forth praise as an 


Eternal Fountain . . . For He has separated you from all (2) bodily spirit. O ye, separate yourself from 
all that He hates, and keep yourself apart from all Abominations of ... He made all (flesh), (3) and 
caused every man to inherit his portion. He set you apart-and your portion-among the sons of Adam . . 

. He gave you authority. O ye, (4) this was how He glorified it when you sanctified yourself to Him, 
when He made you a Holy of Holies ... for all ... (5) He decided your fate and greatly increased your 
Glory, and made you as a firstborn for Himself among. . . (6) 'and I will give you My Goodness.' O ye, 
is not His Goodness yours? So always walk in His Faithfulness in all of (7) your works. O ye, seek His 
judgements from every hand, and the abundance of . . . (8) love Him, for with everlasting Piety 
(Hesed) and mercies on all the Keepers of His word, and . . . (9) O ye, He has [opjened up insight for 
you, and given you authority over His storehouse, and the accurate value for a measure (ephah) He has 
determined ... (10) they . . . you. It is in your power to turn aside wrath from the Men of His Favor, 
and to appoint ... (1 1) with you, before you take your portion from the hands of the Glory of His Holy 
Ones, and in . . . (12) He opened . . . and all who are called by His Holy Name ... (13) with all the 
Er[as of] His sub[ lime] radiance for an Eter[nal] Planting ... (14) all those who inherit the land will 
conduct themselves, for in ... (15) O ye, because of the Wisdom of your hands, He has given you 
authority, and [your] Knowledge ... (16) a storehouse (?) for all humanity. From there you will 
designate your unclean food, and ... (17) Seek understanding with all (your) might, and from every 
hand, take increased insight ... (18) Bring forth what you lack for all those seeking after (their own) 
desire(s). Then you will understand . . . (19) You will be filled and satiated with abundant Goodness, 
and by the skill of your hands . . . (20) Because God has apportioned the inheritance of eve[ry living 
being,] and all those wise of heart have considered . . . 

The Fountain of Living Water 

Fragment 2(1)... farmers, until all . . . (2) bring in your baskets, and your storehouses, all . . . (3) and 
the plain, season by season seek them out, and do not cease ... (4) all of them seek in their season(s), 
and according to Wis[dom,] a man ... (5) like a Fountain of Fiving Water which all me[n . . .] (6) and 
it is a hybrid like a mule, or like clo[thing made of two materials . . .] (7) in cattle and in . . . and also, 
your produce will be . . . (8) your Riches with your flesh . . . 

All the Eras of Eternity 

Fragment 3(1)... concerning ... all ... (2) together with him ... all who ... (3) and they feared the 
deep, and ... (4) And every sacrifice are you to offer them perpetually, and the peace (offering) ... (5) 
in all the Eras of Eternity, because He is (the) God of Truth ... (6) making the Righteous discern Good 
from Evil ... (7) because it is the inclination of the flesh, and those who understand . . . 

The Foundations of the Universe Shout out judgement 

Fragment 4(1)... your breath (2) . . . and you will understand . . . death with (3) . . . Shall they not 
walk in Truth? (4) . . . and all their joys with Knowledge. O ye foolish of heart, what is Goodness 
without (5) [. . . And how] can there be peacefulness without destruction? And how can there be 
judgement without establishing it, and how the dead will groan on account of al[l . . .] (6) you . . . you 
were created, but your backsliding leads to eternal damnation, because you walk ... (7) The dark 
places will be made Fight because of Your abundance, and Eternal Being (shall be the lot of) the 
Seekers of Truth and the Witnesses of Yo[ur] Judgements. (8) All the foolish of heart will be 



destroyed, and the sons of Wickedness will be found no more, and all those seekers after Evil will be 
ab[ashed. . .] (9) The Foundations of the Universe will shout out Your Judgement, and all the . . . will 
thunder ... all the lovers of ... (10) You will be the Elect of Truth, and pursuers after [insight with] 
Judg[ment . . .] those who are watchful ... (11) according to all Knowledge. How can you say, 'We 
have worked for insight and stayed awake pursuing Knowledge of ... in all .. . (12) But He has not 
tired during all the years of Eternity. Does He not delight in Truth forever? . . . Knowledge ministers 
unto Him, and [all the Angels of] (13) Heaven- whose inheritance is eternal life-would they ever say, 
'We have grown weary in the ministries of Truth, and tir[ed in . . .] (14) for all ages do they not walk in 
Eternal Light? . . . again, and abundant radiance dwells with them. You . . . (15) in the firmaments of . 

. . the Foundation (possibly 'Secret') of the Pillars, all ... 0 ye, in .. . 

Eternal Glory 

Fragment 5 (1) [. . . No]t one from all of their host will rest ... (2) in Truth from the hand of all the 
storehouses of men ... (3) Truth, and the measure of Righteousness He meted out to all . . . (4) [. . . 
distributing them in Truth. He put them in place, and sought out their pleasures ... (5) and a shelter 
for all, nor shall they exist without His favor and ... (6) Judgement to visit repentance upon the Lords 
of Evil and the visitation of . . . (7) and to shut before the Evil Ones, and to lift up the head of the 
Downtrodden ... (8) in Eternal Glory and peace everlasting, and the Spirit of Life to separate . . .] (9) 
all the sons of Eve, and with the power of God and the abundance of His Glory, with His Goodness . . . 
(10) and in His Faithfulness, they shall prostrate themselves continually all the day and praise His 
Name, and ... (1 1) O ye, walk in Truth with all the [See]kers ... (12) For His storehouse is under 
your authority, and whoever seeks his own aim (must do so) from your basket, and (to) them ... (13) 
And if He does not stretch out His hand for your needs, then will His storehouse (provide) this need . . 

. (14) . . . and he shall not provide for his own wishes, for He shall not . . . (15) your hand. He will 
increase you[r] cattle abundantly ... (16) forever . . . 

The Scales of Righteousness 

Fragment 6(1)... your Fountain. Nor will you find what you lack, and your soul will languish for 
want of all Goodness, even unto death. . . (2) [. . . will be trou]bled all the day, and your soul will 
yearn to come into her (Wisdom's?) gates, and a grave (?) and clo[thing . . .] (3) your . . . And it will be 
as food to eat and fuel for the flame against ... (4) For by your conduct you have troubled those who 
se[ek] pleasure and also ... (5) for you . . . because God made the pleasures of (His) storehouse, and 
meted them out in Truth ... (6) [Fo]r in the scales of Righteousness He weighed out all their 
understanding, and in Truth . . . 

The Angels of God's Holiness 

Fragment 7 (3) . . . its Ways are carved in suffering. You calm ... (4) and there will be Lying in the 
heart of all the sons [of Adam . . .] 'He will trust in all of My Ways ... (5) Knowledge. They have not 
earnestly sought Understanding, nor Knowledge] chosen. Does not God [give Knowledge of . . . (6) 
on Truth, to discern all [Mysteries, and Understanding did He apportion to those who inherited Truth. 
(7) . . . Lying. In Tr[uth ... all His works. Is not peace and tranquility ... (8) [Do you not k]now? 

Have you not heard? Surely the Angels of Go[d]'s Holiness are in Heaven ... (9) Truth. And they 
pursue all the roots of Understanding, and diligently ... (10) [according to] their Knowledge, one man 



will be glorified over another, and according to his insight will his honor be magnified ... (1 1) For a 
man murmurs because he is lazy, and if a son of Adam is silent, is it not (because) ... (12) And they 
will inherit an Eternal possession. Have you not seen .? 

The Mystery of Existence 

Fragment 8 (1) ... to the fearful. You shall teach the first ... (2) in former [times], why it existed and 
what existed in . . . (3) why they were . . . existence in . . . (4) [day and] night meditate on the Mystery 
of Existence ... (5) [al]l their Ways, with the commands ... (6) concerning the Knowledge of the 
Secret of Truth ... (7) suffering and dominion ... (8) [to] walk in the inclination of [His] 
Un[derstanding . . .] (9) walk . . . 

The Salvation (Yesha°) of His Works 

Fragment 9 Column 1 (1) [. . . the] time, lest he hear you. And while he is alive, speak to him, lest he . 

. . (2) without appropriate reproof for his sake. Is it not bound up . . . (3) Furthermore, his Spirit will 
not be swallowed (i.e. 'consumed'), because in silence ... (4) [and] quickly take his reproof to heart, 
and be not proud because of your transgressions ... (5) He is Righteous, like you, because he is a 
prince among ... (6) He will do. For how is He unique? In all His work, He is without ... (7) Do not 
consider the Evil Man as a co-worker, nor anyone who hates . . . (8) the Salvation (Yesha') of His 
works, together with His command; therefore know how to conduct yourself with Him ... (9) Do not 
remove [the Law of God] from your heart, and don't go very far along by yourself ... (10) For what is 
smaller than a man without means? Also, do not rejoice when you should be mourning, lest you suffer 
in your life ... (1 1) existence; therefore, take from the children of Salvation (Yesha'), and know who 
will inherit Glory, for it is necessary for Him, not . . . (12) And instead of their mourning, (yours will 
be) everlasting joy, and the troublemaker will be placed at your disposal, and there will not [be . . .] 

(13) To all your young girls, spea[k] your judgements like a Righteous ruler, do not ... (14) and do 
not take your sins lightly. Then the radiance of . . . will be . . . Judgement . . . (15) will He take, and 
then God will see, and His anger will be assuaged and He will give help against [your] sins, according 
to . . . (16) will not stand up all of its days. He will justify by His judgement, and without forgiving 
your ... (17) Poor One. O ye, if you lack food, your need and your surplus . . . (18) You should leave 
as sustenance for His flocks according to His will, and [fr]om it, take what is coming to you, but do not 
add therefto . . .] (19) And if you lack, do not . . . Riches from your needs, for [His] storehouse will not 
be lacking. [And upon] (20) His word everything is founded, so a[at] what He gives you, but do not 
add to ... (21) your life ... If you borrow Riches from men to fill your needs, do not . . . (22) day and 
night, and do not for the peace of your soul ... He will cause you to return to ... Do not lie (23) to 
him. Why should you bear (the) sin? Also, from reproach ... to his neighbor. (24) . . . and he will 
close up his hand when you are in need. According to Wisdo[m . . .] (25) and if affliction befalls you, 
and... (26) He will reveal . . . (27) He will not make atonement with . . . (28) a[gain]. Furthermore . . . 

Your Holy Spirit 

Fragment 9 Column 2 Fragment 10 Column 1 (1) He opened His Mercies ... all the needs of His 
storehouse, and gave sustenance (2) to every living thing. There is none ... [If he] closes his hand, and 
the Spi[rit of all] (3) flesh is withdrawn, you shall not ... in it, and [with] his reproa[ch] will your face 



be covered, but by your arbitration (4) [he will go forth] from prison, like . . . And if he receives a loan, 
he [repays] (it) quickly in full. O ye, recompense him, for your purse (5) of treasures belongs to the 
one you are obliged to, (even if only) for the sake of your neighbors. You will ... all of your life with 
him. (Therefore), quickly return (him) whatever (6) belongs to him; otherwise he will take your purse. 
In your affairs, do not compromise your Spirit. Do not exchange your Holy Spirit for any Riches, (7) 
because no price is worth [your soul.] Willingly seek the face of him who has authority over your 
storehouse, and in his own tongue (8) [speak with him.] In that way will you find satisfaction ... Do 
not forsake your Laws, and keep (secret) your Mysteries. (9) . . . If He assigns His service to you . . . 
(don't allow) sleep (to enter) your eyes until you have done it (10) [all . . . d]o not add. If th[ey] are 
needy . . . and do not be generous to him. Also, Riches without (11) . . . your [eye] shall see because of 
the abundant zeal of (12) ... By His will, devote yourself to His service, and the Wisdom of His 
storehouse (13) . . . you will advise him, and become for him a firstborn son, and he shall love you as a 
man loves his only child. (14) Because you . . . [O y]e, do not rely on that . . . and do not stay awake at 
night because of your money, (15) [and during the night], continue su[ffer]ing because of it. 
Furthermore, do not demean your soul on account of someone who is not worth it, but rather be (16) to 
him ... Do not strike someone who does not have your strength, lest you stumble and greatly 
humiliate yourself. (17) . . . your soul with the Goodness of Riches. You will be tilling the wind, and 
will serve your lord in vain; so, (18) do not sell your Glory for money, and do not transfer it as your 
inheritance, lest your bodily heirs be impoverished. Do not promise them (19) ... If there are no cups, 
do not drink wine, and if there is no food, do not request delicacies. O ye, (20) [. . . If you] lack bread, 
do not glory in your poverty. You are needy ... (21) [Do not] plunder to stay alive, and also, do not 
water down (the contents of) a vessel . . . [yo]ur Laws . . . 

All the Ways of Truth 

Fragment 10 Column 2 (3) So remember that you are needy . . . what you want (4) you shall not find. 

In your unfaithfulness, you will ... He has appointed for you. (5) Do not reach your hand out for it, 
lest you be burned, [and] your body be consumed in His fire like . . . Thus He repaid him. (6) But there 
will be joy for you if you purify yourself of it. Also, do not take Riches from a man you do not know, 
(7) lest it only add to your poverty. If (God) has ordained that you should die in [you]r poverty, so He 
has appointed it; but do not corrupt your Spirit (8) because of it. Then you shall lie down with the 
Truth, and your sinlessness will He clearly proclaim to th]em (the recording Angels). As your destiny, 
you will inherit (9) [Eternal] bliss. [For] though you are Poor, do not long for anything except your 
own portion; and do not be swallowed up by desire, lest you backslide (10) because of it. And if He 
restores you, conduct yourself honorably. And inquire among His chidren about the Mystery of 
Existence; then you will gain Knowledge of (1 1) His inheritance and walk in Righteousness, for He 
will ... Do not ... in all your Ways. Do homage to those who give you Glory, (12) and praise His 
Name continually, because out of poverty has He lifted your head, seating you among nobles. (13) He 
has given you authority over an inheritance of Glory, so seek His favor continuously. Though you are 
Poor, do not say, 'I am penniless, so I cannot (14) seek out Knowledge.' (Rather,) bend your back to all 
discipline, and through al[l Wisdo]m, purify your heart, and in the abundance of your (15) intellectual 
potential, investigate the Mystery of Existence. And ponder all the Ways of Truth, and consider all the 
roots of Evil. (16) Then you will know what is bitter for a man, and what is sweet for a person. Honor 
your father in your poverty (17) and your mother by your behavior. For a man's father is like his arms, 
and his mother is like his legs. Surely (18) they have guided you like a hand, and just as He has given 
them authority over you and appointed (them) over (your) Spirit, so should you serve them. And just 



as (19) He has opened your ears to the Mystery of Existence, (thus) should you honor them, for the 
sake of your own honor. Just as . . . revere them, (20) for the sake of your own life and to lengthen 
your days. Even though you are in poverty ... (21) unlawfully. If you take a wife in your poverty, take 
her from among the daughters of . . .] (22) from the Mystery of Existence. In your companionship, go 
forward together. With the helpmate of your flesh . . . 


Notes: 

(41) The Chariots of Glory (4Q286-287) 

Previous Discussions: J. T. Milik, MS, 130-5; P. Kobelski, Mechizedek and Melchiresha (Washington, 
DC: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1981) 42-8. Photographs: PAM 43.311, 43.312, 43.313 
(Manuscript A) and 43.314 (Manuscript B), ER 1346, 1347, 1348 and 1349. 

(42) Baptismal Hymn (4Q414) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photograph Numbers: PAM 43.482, ER 1432. 

(43) Hymns of the Poor (4Q434, 436) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 42.859, 43.513 and 43.528, ER 1048, 1463 and 1478 

(44) The Children of Salvation (Yesha') and the Mystery of Existence (4Q416, 418) 

Previous Discussions: None. Photographs: PAM 42.758, 43.479, 43.480, 43.481, 43.483, 43.589, 
43.511 and 43.512, ER 1006, 1429, 1430, 1431, 1433, 1536, 1461 and 1462. The order of the 
fragments is certain because of overlapping manuscripts. Fragments 1-3 represent portions from 
42.758 and 43.479; Fragment 4 comes from 43.580; Fragments 5-6 appear on 43.481; Fragments 7-8 
appear on 43.483; Fragment 9 appears on 43.589; Fragment 10 Column 1 on 43.511 and Column 2 on 
43.512. 



Chapter 8 - Divination, Magic and Miscellaneous 


The texts in this section represent a cross section of the remaining unpublished corpus. Some present 
an interesting glimpse into everyday life 2,000 years ago. Though astrology, amulets, magic and the 
like were frowned upon by the Rabbis and in theory forbidden, it is clear from other sources too that 
they played some role in the day-today life of the people. The material we have here bears this out. 
How widespread this was or how serious people really were about these things is difficult to assess. 

In Graeco-Roman antiquity, astrology and divination counted among their devotees the best minds of 
the age. The foremost philosophical school in Rome, the Stoics, were astrology's strongest advocates. 
Among Jews, too, astrological ideas had penetrated to the very heart of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
Josephus informs us that the seven branches of the menorah there symbolize the seven planets then 
known (among which were counted the sun and the moon). He adds that the twelve loaves of the 
bread of the Presence embody the signs of the zodiac. Some Jewish writers of the period, such as 
Artapanus and Pseudo-Eupolemus, went so far as to ascribe the discovery of astrology to the patriarch 
Abraham. Likewise 1 Enoch makes Enoch himself the discoverer and revealer of this kind of 
knowledge. Thus it should come as no surprise that among the texts from Qumran one finds a number 
of astrological writings. 

Amulets too were certainly widespread despite the ban on them, though these do not differ in kind 
from Jewish phylacteries which were and still are widely used. There is one reference to amulets 
playing a role, albeit negative, among warriors in the Maccabean period (2 Mace. 12:40). Magical 
incantation bowls and items of this kind from this period and later also seem to have been widespread. 

Magical incantations sought to prevent various calamities. Magical incantations against evil spirits 
were certainly a very significant part of popular religion in Graeco-Roman antiquity. Everyone 
believed in such spirits, and it was thought prudent to take steps to ensure one’s protection. For a slight 
fee the local magician or scribe would write out a spell or two, often on a bowl, less frequently (so our 
meagre evidence indicates) on a piece of leather or metal that could be rolled up and kept in a 
protective case. The inscribed object would then be buried under one's house or somehow affixed at 
an appropriate location, perhaps near the door. Sometimes people would keep these items indoors. 

Texts such as the Brontologion and the Physiognomic ones represented here are almost unique from 
this era and milieu. This fact alone probably testifies to the somewhat limited nature of their use, but it 
is surprising that they existed at all among what otherwise seem to be zealous holy warriors. This 
shows that they must have played a role in the everyday life of the people, as indeed they did in the 
Roman Empire generally, and as they do today. Like astrological systems, the genres represented by 
these texts sought to divine the future, the first by searching the Heavens and the astrological signs for 
thunder and rain; the second by inspecting a person's physical characteristics. It is not clear whether 
the interests they illustrate were proscribed at Qumran to the extent that they were in Rabbinic circles, 
though their existence seems to testify that they were not. In this regard, one should note Qumran's 
interest in 'Secret Mysteries', 'Eternal Secrets', discourses in cryptic script and other tendencies 
towards esoterica. The kinds of astrological designations present in the Brontologion are also present 
in Ibn Gabirol's work of medieval Jewish mysticism, The Crown of the Kingdom. 


The two texts on sectarian discipline and the Paean for King Jonathan actually mention historical 
people - the disciplinary text quite literally, the Paean or Holy Poem as a dedication anyway or 
panegyric. With the Priestly Courses III - Aemilius Kills text also mentioning historical personages, 
these passages are of profound historical interest. The Paean to King Jonathan is perhaps a missing 
link in solving crucial historiographic problems relating to the Community's attitude towards 
Jerusalem. It certainly puts to rest previous theories of Qumran origins envisaging this individual as 
the Wicked Priest of Qumran allusion. 

Why this remained buried for so long, like so many other texts, is difficult to comprehend. Bringing it 
to light now is final testimony to the felicitous effect unlimited and free access to all individuals can 
have on the progress of human knowledge. It provides a unique witness to the mindset of the 
movement we have before us, in perhaps an earlier formative period and its attitude towards a 
principal establishment figure of that period. 

The disciplinary text which we entitle after an allusion found in the text, 'He Loved his Bodily 
Emissions' is also of some import. Related to some of the Halakhic texts above, it too provides a 
unique insight into the everyday life of the Community. That the people involved in such activities 
were serious, and this was not simply an ideal to be followed at some future utopian era, is graphically 
and vividly attested to. The form of 'Judgement' or 'reproof being referred to is stark. It is, however, 
definitely mentioned in the Damascus Document as among those the Mehakker or 'Bishop' was 
actually instructed not only to make and carry out but also to record. Clearly we have such a record 
here. 

45. Brontologion (4Q318) (Plate 23) 

The present work in Aramaic is perhaps the most intriguing divination text found at Qumran, for it is 
simultaneously a brontologion, a selenedromion and, apparently, a thema mundi. Each of these terms 
requires some explanation. A brontologion is a text that attempts to predict the future based upon 
where within the heavens one hears the sound of thunder (the Greek brontos means 'thunder', hence 
the name). Examples of such works date back many centuries before the period of the Qumran 
writings. A selenedromion is a text that plots the movement of the moon (Greek selene) through the 
sky and makes predictions based upon those observations. This Qumran text records the movements 
of the moon with respect to the signs of the zodiac and combines that approach with the hearing of 
thunder. Thus the scheme stipulates that if the moon is in a certain sign of the zodiac (and it will be in 
that sign several times during the year) when one hears thunder, then a certain event of importance to 
the entire nation will happen. 

But the text goes beyond this already interesting combination of divinatory methods in that it regards 
Taurus rather than Aries as the first sign of the zodiac. It is possible to ascertain this fact simply by 
noting the regular pattern of the text as preserved and then projecting the same pattern backwards to 
Nisan, the first month. What does this change in the usual order mean? The reason that Aries is listed 
as the first sign even in contemporary newspapers and books is that during the Hellenistic period 
(roughly the fourth through the first centuries BC), when astrology developed essentially into its 
modern (Western) form, the sun rose in Aries at the vernal equinox. By the year 125 BC, however, a 
Greek astronomer had discovered the phenomenon of the precession of the zodiac - that the zodiac 



was slowly moving in relation to the sun. This discovery indicated that over a period of some 2,100 
years the sun would move from sign to sign across the zodiac. Thus it would not always rise in the 
sign of Aries and, long ago, it had not. From about 4500 to 2100 BC, the sun had risen in Taurus. By 
assigning Taurus the first place in the list of signs, this Qumran work is advocating an astrological 
system based on the Creation. According to the system of Biblical chronology to which the author of 
this work adhered, God had created the world and the heavenlies some time during the period of 
Taurus' prominence. Probably he believed that the Creation occurred in the fifth millennium BC. 
Astrological texts that attempt to build up a sort of horoscope for the world itself are known by the 
term thema mundi - perhaps an appropriate term for the work at hand. 

We have used here the familiar Latin equivalents to the names of the months and signs in Aramaic. 
The last lines of the preserved text from Fragment 2 Column 2 contain some interesting textual 
information. Even in this genre of literature, the nationalistic and xenophobic sentiments so 
characteristic of Qumran as a whole are discernible: 'If it thunders on a day when the moon is in 
Gemini, it signifies fear and distress caused by foreigners', or the line preceding it 'nations will 
plunder one another' (italics ours). Though Greek texts of this genre express themselves in a not 
unsimilar manner, it is helpful to look at some of these allusions in a broader context. 

The use of the word 'aural in Line 7 is an interesting one. Here and elsewhere we translate it as 
'suffering'. It is an important concept at Qumran. It is also important in early Christianity, because it 
occurs in the pivotal 'suffering servant' passage of Isa. 53 - referred to in relation to the Messianic 
Leader Text in Chapter 1 and elsewhere - i.e. the 'aural of his soul (nephesh - see the use of this word 
tied to Ebion in the Hymns of the Poor and elsewhere above) . . . and by his Knowledge will my 
servant, the Righteous One, justify the Many and bear their sins.' 

The term is also used in the Habakkuk Pesher, viii.2 in the eschatological exegesis of 'the Righteous 
shall live by his faith' (Hab. 2:4), which is so important both to Qumran and in Pauline theology (cf. 
Gal. 3:11 which also mentions Gen. 15:6). Since it is also used thereafter to describe the 'empty' effect 
of the 'worthless service' and 'works of Lying' with which 'the Spouter of Lies' leads the Community 
astray in x.12, we have tried to emphasize this eschatological dimension by translating it as 'suffering 
works'. 

The emphasis on thunder in this eschatological scheme is also of interest in view of the many notices 
to 'rainmaking' connected in the literature. This includes the early Honi the Circle-Drawer, who 
operated as a 'rainmaker' in the period of Aristobulus, the son of Alexander Jannaeus, just prior to 
Pompey's storming of the Temple in 63 BC. This Honi, Josephus revealingly also calls Onias the Just. 
As Josephus records it, Honi refused to condemn the partisans of Aristobulus, who, demonstrating 
their zeal and opposition to foreign rule, were holding out against the Romans in the Temple; he rather 
condemned the Phariseeizing collaborators of his brother Hyrcanus (Ant. 14.22-5). These, the reader 
will recall, support both the coming of the Romans and by consequence, the rise of the Herodian 
family that ensues. 

As we have seen in our consideration of Priestly Courses III Aemilius Kills - this is an archetypical 
moment for the definition of the Qumran mindset and ethos, and crucial historiographically for an 
understanding of their development. The reference in 2.2.8 of the Brontologion to 'Arabs' is also 



interesting and complements the reference in the Aemilius text, also to 'Arabs'. 


But James the just (note the parallel to Honi's cognomen) was also reckoned as one of these 
primordial rainmakers. This is described in a notice from the fifth-century AD historian Epiphanius, 
probably based on a lost work about James which he mentions - the Anabathmoi Jacobou (The 
Ascents of James; JJaeres. 78: 14. Note too the possible allusion to the Mysticism of Jieavenly 
Ascents). Also the letter ascribed to James' name abounds with the imagery of 'rainmaking' in its 
apocalyptic and climactic final Chapter, evoking one of the first archetypes in this tradition connected 
to apocalyptic 'Judgement', Elijah (Jas. 5:7-18). 

This evocation of rain and its connection with eschatological judgement is strong as well in the War 
Scroll from Cave 1 at Qumran, where it is again connected to the exegesis of 'the Star Prophecy’ and 
combined with the famous eschatological allusion from Dan. 7 of 'the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of Heaven’. The ’clouds of Heaven' here, as we have seen, are the Heavenly Hosts or all the 
Kedoshim / 'Holy Ones’ - the ’rain’ being the judgement they bring (see Eisenman, 'Eschatological 
Rain Imagery in the War Scroll from Qumran and the Letter of James', JNES, 1990). Josephus, 
perhaps sums the situation up very incisively when he observes that it was 'Imposters and magicians' 
of this type who were more dangerous even than the violent revolutionaries, because they were 
scheming to bring about both 'innovation' (religious reform) and 'change in government’ (War 2.259). 

One should also note the relationship of ’thunder' symbolism to the two ’twins’, John and James, called 
in the New Testament 'Boanerges’ / 'Sons of Thunder’ (Mark 3:17). Whether this epithet has any 
relevance to the issue we are discussing is difficult to assess, but since the same two apostles were 
represented as having asked Jesus to be allowed to sit on his ’right hand 1 (Matt. 20:21; see too Mark 
14:62’s 'sitting on the right hand of Power and coming with the clouds of Heaven’), one can assume 
that it does. 

The supernatural aspects of the ’sons of Zadok’ or 'the Elect of Israel' have also been discussed at 
length in this work. There is no doubt that these have a role to play in the Last Judgement. The 
Messiah himself has 'Heaven and Earth’ at his disposal in the text by this title with which we begin the 
work. The Zaddikim were 'the Pillars' that upheld the earth; so were presumably 'Pillar' apostles like 
James (Gal. 2:9). 'The Son of Man' was to come 'on the clouds of Heaven' and the Heavens were 'to 
rain down Judgement’. Elijah, referred to in the Letter of James, and Phineas, apparently too, before 
him, were archetypical rainmakers; so was Honi, called 'the Circle-Drawer', because of the circles he 
drew to bring the rain. James, too, was to bring the rain - ‘rain’ taken both in its mundane sense and 
eschatologically. 

The zodiacal dimension of the notation 'twins' is in a certain sense reinforced by the name in Aramaic 
of one of the astronomical zodiacal signs mentioned in this text, Thomiah, i.e. Gemini. This in turn 
relates to the name of another of the disciples of Jesus, with regard to whom the 'brother' signification 
is prominent as well, Judas Thomas / 'Thomas the Twin’. The 'brother' signification with regard to 
either or both of the two James mentioned above is also clear. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (5) [and on the 7th Sagittarius. On the eighth and the ninth Capricorn. On the tenth and 
the eleventh Aquarius. On the twelfth and the] thirteenth and the [fourteenth (6) [Pisces. On the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth Aries. On the seventeenth and the eighteenth Taurus. On the nineteenth, the 
twentieth and the twenty- [first (7) Gemini. On the twenty-second and the twenty-third Cancer. On the 
twenty-fourth and the twenty-fifth Leo. On the twenty-sixth], the twenty-seventh and the twenty- 
eighth (8) [Virgo. On the twenty-ninth, thirtieth and thirty-first Libra.] (9) [Tishri On the first and 
second Scorpio. On the third and fourth Sagittarius. On the fifth, sixth and seventh Capricorn. On the 
eighth . . . 


Fragment 2 Column 1(1) and on the thirteenth and the [fourteenth Cancer. On the fi[ft]eenth and the 
sixteenth L[e]o. On the seventeenth [and] the eighteenth (2) Vi[r]go. On the [ni]nteenth, the twentieth 
and the twenty-first Libra. On the twenty-[second and the twenty-third Scorpio. On the twenty-fourth 
(3) and the twenty-fifth Sagittarius]. On the twenty six[th], the twenty-seve[nth] and the twenty- 
eig[hth Capricorn. On the twenty-n[inth] (4) and the thirtieth Aquari[us]. Shevat On the first and the 
second [Pisc]es. On [the third and the] fourth (5) [Aries. On] the fifth, [the sixth and the seventh 
Taurus. On the eig[hth and ninth Gemini.] On the tenth (6) [and eleventh] Cancer. On the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth Leo. [On the fifteenth and sixteenth [Virgo]. (7) On the seventeenth and 
eighteenth Libra. On the nineteenth, [twentieth and twenty-first Scorpio. On the twenty-second (8) 
[and] twenty-third [Sagitta]rius. On the twentyfourth and twenty-fifth Capricorn. On [the twenty- 
sixth], twenty-seventh and twenty-e[i]ghth, (9) Aquarius. On the twenty-ninth and thirtieth Pisces. 

Fragment 2 Column 2(1) Adar On the first and the second Aries. On the third and the fourth Taurus. 
On the fif[th, sixth and seventh Gemini]. (2) On the eighth (and) ninth Canc[er. On the tenth and 
eleventh L]eo. On the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth] (3) Vi[r]go. On the fifteenth and sixteenth 
Libra. On the seventeenth (and) eighteenth Scorpio]. (4) On the [nineteenth, twentieth and twenty- 
first Sagittarius. On the twenty-second] and twenty-thi[rd Capricorn. On the twenty- [fourth and 
twenty-fifth] (5) Aquarius. On the twenty-sixth, twenty- [seventh and twenty-eighth Pis[ces]. On the 
twenty-ni[nth, thirtieth and thirty-first] (6) Aries. [If] it thunders [on a day when the moon is in 
Taurus], (it signifies) [vain] changes in the wo[rld (?) . . .] (7) [and] suffering for the cities, and 
destruction in] the royal [co]urt and in the city of destruction (?) . . .] (8) there will be, and among 
the Arabs . . . famine. Nations will plunder one another . . .] (9) If it thunders on a day when the 
moon is in Gemini, (it signifies) fear and distress caused by foreigners and by [. . .] 

46. A Physiognomic Text (4Q561) 

This text belongs to a widespread type of divination especially well known from Graeco-Roman 
examples. Writers infer a person's character from movements, gestures of the body, colour, facial 
expressions, the growth of the hair, the smoothness of the skin, the voice, idiosyncrasies of the flesh, 
the parts of the body, and the body as a whole. Ancient medicine in particular valued physiognomic 
signs. Physiognomy was more important in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance than it was in 
antiquity, and has not yet fully died out. The Qumran text is unfortunately so fragmentary that it is 
impossible to specify how many individuals it describes or whether its evaluations are ultimately 
positive or negative. Enough remains, however, to get some feel for the text's concerns. It is 
apparently related to another, previously published, Hebrew work from Qumran, 4Q 186. 
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Translation 

Column 1 (Fragments 1-4) (1) . . . his . . . will be mixed and not numerous. Hi[s] eyes (2) will be 
intermediate between light and dark. His nose will be long (3) and attractive and his teeth will be 
even. His beard (4) will be sparse [and] not luxuriant. His limbs (5) will be [b]lotch[y, partially 
mal]formed and partially thick ... (7) (his) elbows strong ... (8) broad and his thighs [will be neither 
thin] (9) nor thick. The soles of [his] feet ... (10) to[ng]. His foot ... (12) [to] finish ... (14) his 
shoulder ... his [sp]irit (15) . . . they will be . . . narrowness (16) . . . and will not be large . . . thick 
hairs 

Column 2(1) [His] voice will be ... (3) will [n]ot be extended ... (4) The hair of his beard will be 
lu[xuriant] ... (5) will be neither thick nor [thin . . .] (6) And they will be small ... (7) His nails will 
be somewhat thick ... (8) As for his height . . . 


Fragment 6 (2) ... be reddish ... (3) [cl]ear and will [be] round ... (4) the hair of his head . . . 

47. An Amulet Formula Against Evil Spirits (4Q560) 

The discovery of this text among the Dead Sea Scrolls is significant not least because it is the earliest 
known Jewish example, antedating its closest rivals for that honour by several centuries. It is not clear 
whether this text was part of a larger scroll used as a kind of 'recipe book' by a scribe or magician, or 
whether it was wrapped up and placed in a case. The reader will also note the several uncertainties in 
the Translation. In part the difficulties arise from the genre of these texts - they intentionally use 
strange or unusual vocabulary. Many such texts use previously unknown words. The other major 
difficulty of this text is its broken condition; if we had more context we could gain an improved 
understanding of several points. 

This kind of conjuring or incantation is known in apocryphal literature like the Book of Tobit 
(Chapters 6, 8, and 11) and the Book of Enoch (Chapter 7), both of which are extant in fragments at 
Qumran. The Mishnah (San. 7:7), like the Old Testament, specifically condemns it. We have already 
seen how Josephus considered the magicians, imposters and religious frauds (among whom he would 
clearly include some of the 'prophets and teachers' pictured in Acts) more dangerous even than the 
revolutionaries. 

Apparently, in his time, this kind of knowledge and activity was ascribed, like so much bearing on the 
provenance of Secret Wisdom, to Solomon, and he actually gives us a picture of such a person (Ant. 
8.45-9). He describes how a 'countryman' of his named Eleazar in 'the presence of Vespasian and his 
sons' cured men possessed of demons by putting a ring having under its seal roots prescribed by 
Solomon under their noses 'and reciting that he (Solomon) had composed it'. To prove to Vespasian, 
who according to Suetonius was very susceptible to these kinds of superstitions, that he had this 
power, he instructed the demon to turn over a basin of water which he had left a little way off for this 
purpose when it departed. It did. 

It was a group of people like this around Vespasian, including Josephus and interestingly enough 
Philo's nephew, Tiberius Alexander, who seem to have convinced Vespasian by 'signs and wonders' of 
this kind - particularly curing the lame and making the blind see - that he was the real 'Star' called 
from Palestine to rule the world. For Acts 4:6 Tiberius Alexander appears as a persecutor of so-called 
'Christians'. Josephus describes him as a turncoat and an apostate from Judaism (War 2.220), and 
Vespasian left him behind to help his somewhat impetuous son Titus as general in charge of the siege 
that ended in the destruction of the Temple. 

Exorcisms and conjuring of this kind were also very popular activities in the Gospels and the Book of 
Acts. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 Column 1(1)... heart ... (2) a new mother, the punishment of those giving birth, a 
command (of) evil ... (3) the male poisoning demon and the female poisoning-demon (is forbidden) 
[to] enter the body ... (4) [(I adjure you) by the Name of He who forjgives sins and transgression, O 
fever and chills and heartburn (5) [. . .and forbidden to disturb by night in dreams or by day] in sleep, 
the male PRK-demon and the female PRK-demon, those who breach (?)... 

Fragment 1 Column 2 (2) . . . before h[im . . .] (4) before him and ... (5) and I adjure you, O spirit . . . 
(6) 1 adjure you, O spirit ... (7) upon the earth, in the clouds . . . 

48. The Era Of Light Is Coming (4Q462) 

This narrative evidently takes as its starting point the prophecy given by Noah in Gen. 9:25-27: 
'Cursed be Canaan; he shall be his brothers' meanest slave . . . Blessed by the Lord my God be Shem . 

. . May God make space for Japheth, and let him live in the tents of Shem.’ Shem, of course, was 
understood as the ancestor of the Jews, while his brothers were regarded as the ancestors of 
neighbouring peoples. Noah's words, which were read as prophecy, probably relate to the Davidic 
period. They predict the ultimate supremacy of the Jews over their neighbours, an inspiring thought in 
any time of oppression. 

The text could have been placed in Chapter 2 under Prophets and Pseudo-Prophets, but because of its 
unclear attribution, we place it here. It should be read as a kind of 'Holy History’. Beginning with 
prophecy, it moves on to judgement, a judgement centred, it seems, on Jerusalem. Lines 6-8, ’The 
Lord is the Ruler ... to Him alone belongs the sovereignty’, are noteworthy in the light of similar 
slogans attributed by Josephus to ’Zealot’ revolutionaries who proliferated before and during the 
period of the uprising against Rome (AD 6670). 


As Josephus describes them, these refused to call any man 'Lord' and seem to have rallied to a cry that 
can be characterized by the words ’no king but God', i.e. 'God rules here, not man’ (Ant 18.23). As a 
result, they refused to submit to the rule of distant Caesars or, for that matter, to pay the tax required 
of them, which, as we saw in relation to the Testament of Kohath in Chapter 5, consequently became 
a burning issue throughout the whole of the first century. Needless to say, they would probably not 
have deigned to call any Messianic leader 'Lord' either. 

In this text, we find the usual imagery of 'Light' and 'Darkness', (the former now tied to the coming, 
obviously, of the Eternal 'Kingdom'), 'Glory', 'Judgement', etc. If the reconstruction is correct, the 
Noahic prophecy is fulfilled with Israel (Jacob) subjecting the Canaanites to forced labour (5), 
whatever may have been meant by this. The reference from Line 13 onwards to a second captivity in 
or by the hand of Egypt, coupled with Jerusalem's downfall, is puzzling, particularly as it seems also 
to relate to 'Philistines’. 

Technically, the text seems aware that Egyptians were considered 'sons of Ham' and that the 
Philistines, though they were also reckoned as ’sons of Ham' in Gen. 10, were actually ’sons of Japhef 
or 'Mycenean Greeks'. This is borne out by archaeological data. In this regard, the text does allow 'the 
Kittim' of Qumran usage as sons of 'Javan' (Greece) too. It is therefore possible that the history we 
have before us relates to the pre-Maccabean suppression of Jerusalem by Ptolemies from Egypt and 
Seleucid Greeks from Syria. On the other hand, we may have a veiled reference, of the kind in the 
War Scroll to 'the Kittim of Egypt' and 'the Kittim of Assyria', to Roman legions from Egypt and Syria 
at the time of siege of Jerusalem. 

However these things may be, the text ends with the usual promise, certainly comforting to the 
nationalistically minded, that God would not forget Jerusalem and that her humiliation would be 
manifoldly repaid. This is directly paralleled in texts like the last columns of the Habakkuk Pesher or 
the Hymns of the Poor above. While envisaging the probable destruction of Jerusalem by the Kittim, 
Hab. xii.2-4 concludes that 'on the Day of judgement (.sic) God would destroy from off the earth all 
idolators (i.e. the nations) and Evil People'. 
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Translation 

Fragment 1 (1) Ham and Japheth ... (2) to Jacob and he said . . . And he remembered ... (3) [to give 
to Israel . . . Then they said ... (4) They went [dress]ed in fine raiment because ... (5) [And He gave 
the sons of Canaan] to Jacob as slaves. In love ... (6) [He] gave it (the land) to the 3VIany for an 
inheritance. The Lord is the Ruler ... (7) His Glory which (comes) from (the) One fills the waters and 
the [land.] ... (8) To Him alone belongs the Sovereignty. With Him was the Light; with them (the 
Angels of Darkness?) and upon us was [the Darkness.] ... (9) [He will end the Er]a of Darkness, and 
the Era of Light is coming, when they (the Angels of Light?) will reign forever. Therefore, [they] said 
. . . (10) to Israel, because He was in our midst. In the spring Jac[ob went down to Egypt . . .](1 1) 
[upo]n them, and they were put to forced labor, but they were preserved. They cried out to the Lord . . 

. (12) And behold, they were given unto Egypt a second time, at the end of the Kingdom, but they 
were preserved ... (13) And He gave the Holy City into the hand of the inhabitants of Philistia and 
Egypt to spoil and ruin her. [They tore down] her pillars ... (14) [She (Jerusalem) exchanged (her 
loyalty), exalting Evil, so she will receive the pollution of her sins]. . . (15) and her defiance, so she 
was hated. In her beauty, her jewelry and her clothing . . . (16) that which she did to herself. A son of 
the pollution of Ev[il . . .] (17) her hatred as she was before she was rebuilt .... (18) But God 
remembered Jerusalem . . . 


49. He Loved His Bodily Emissions (A Record of Sectarian Discipline - 4Q477) (Plate 24) 


This text was evidently meant to be the kind of record the Mebakker or Bishop was supposed to keep, 
as mentioned in the last column of the Damascus Document above, and columns in the extant text, 
which no doubt preceded it, concerning disciplinary actions and such like 'in the camps'. The presence 
of one of these records here among the corpus from Qumran not only proves such records were kept, 
but provides an astonishingly vivid eye-witness testimony to the life that was led in these desert 
communities preparing for 'the last days' or the 'time of the end'. 

Also impressive is the consistency of its vocabulary with what we have been witnessing throughout 
these texts. The mindset is fixed, the vocabulary certain, even in mundane or trivial texts and records 
of this kind. 

For these purposes the reference to 'soul' in Line 1.2 has its implications. We have already analysed 
allusions to this important notation, both in the last Chapter and in this one. It is, of course, 
widespread in the published Hymns and the Hymns of the Poor above. It is usually used in 
conjunction with allusions to the Ebionim, 'Anavim and Zaddikim - 'the Poor’, ’the Meek', and 'the 
Righteous'. It is also used in the Habakkuk Pesher to describe the retribution visited on the Wicked 
Priest for his destruction of the Righteous Teacher and members of his community. It is used in the 
last column of the Damascus Document with regard to the person who has not confirmed his 
attachment to 'the Torah of Moses' and 'rejected the Foundations of Righteousness’. 

Its use in a crucial section of the Damascus Document to delineate an attack on 'the soul of the 
Righteous'/'Righteous One’ and his associates is particularly important. In life-threatening situations 
like these, and probably related ones in the two collections of Hymns, it probably meant something 
like 'inner being' or 'being' - even the very life of the individual or individuals involved. 

In the disciplinary text before us - and it is only a disciplinary text, not an expulsion one - we have the 
usual allusion to ’rebellion' in Line 1.4, no doubt against 'the Laws of Moses'. The allusion to 
’rebellion’, of course, is as always a negative one. We have seen it in relation to Hyrcanus’ 'rebellion' - 
probably against his brother Aristobulus - in the Aemilius/ Priestly Courses text above. We have seen 
it throughout these texts when considering the rebellion of 'the sons of Darkness'; we have seen it, too, 
in the rebellion against God highlighted at the beginning of both the Habakkuk Pesher and the 
Damascus Document, and it is no doubt seen as including the rebellion of individuals like the Lying 
Spouter against the Law. There is even in this context the usual allusion to 'Light', and in Line 2. 1 the 
implication that what we have to do with here is a 'knowing' infraction of some kind, not an 
inadvertent one of the kind alluded to at the beginning of the last column of the end of the Damascus 
Document and at length in Column vii of the Community Rule. 

The allusion to 'the camps of the Many’ (1. 3) is also of moment in tying this text to the last column of 
the Damascus Document and the activities of the Mebakker or 'Bishop' there, who is described as 
record such infractions and who controls these wilderness 'camps' generally. The reference to 'the 
Many' with regard to these camps also happens to solve another problem raised above. This is why 
having all the texts at our disposal was so imperative for the critical historian, though perhaps not for 
the philologist, i.e. someone concerned with the Translation of a single manuscript only. 



It will be recalled that the term 'Many' was also used to describe 'the Priest commanding the Many' in 
the last column of the Damascus Document. But the Mebakker or Bishop is clearly described in 
Columns xiii-xiv of the published Cairo Damascus Document as being in absolute charge of 'the 
camps’; therefore our problem concerning the identity of the two is solved. If the desert 'camps' are 
'the camps of the Many' alluded to in passing in this text, then the Priest Commanding the Many and 
the Mebakker / Bishop commanding the camps are the same. Again, the references in early Church 
literature to James as 'Bishop of the Jerusalem Community' and 'high priest' are not irrelevant. 

It is also vivid testimony of the fact of the existence of the 'camps'. Here are actually two people who 
lived in them the 'inhabitants of the camps' so vividly alluded to in the last column of 4QD, 'Hananiah 
Nitos' and 'Hananiah ben Shim' . . . (presumably Shim'on or Shemaiah). Moreover, the rank and file of 
these 'camps' were actually referred to as 'the Many'. This is extremely moving, absolutely immediate 
testimony. 

Again we have an allusion to 'the Spirit of Radiance' of the kind seen in more ecstatic texts like the 
Son of Righteousness (Proverbs), the Chariots of Glory, and the Mystery of Existence in Chapters 5 
and 7. The allusion in Line 6 of the second column to 'turning aside' is also common in documents 
like the Damascus Document or the Community Rule, particularly when it comes to 'turning aside' 
from the Law or 'wandering astray in a trackless waste without a Way'. Such references are 
omnipresent. 

The allusion to 'reproved' in Line 9 ('reprove' in Line 2 Column 1) is not the same as 'expel' in more 
serious excommunications pronounced in 4QD above, the Community Rule, ii and the Chariots of 
Glory. The offenses treated in this record are not capital or excommunicable ones, but rather more in 
the nature of those listed in IQS, vii or CD, xii-xv, presumably preceding 4QD. The allusion 
recapitulates one already encountered in Jacob's 'reproving' Reuben in the Genesis Llorilegium's 
presentation of Reuben's violation of his father's bedroom arrangements. This is a record of 'picayune' 
disciplinary 'acts' kept by the Mebakker in his role presumably as 'Priest commanding the camps' in 
the last days. 

In Latin usage, the word 'acts' related to real administrative records kept by officials like governors, 
procurators and the like. Eusebius, for instance, in Ecclesiastical History 1.9.3 reveals that he knows 
about 'acts' circulating under Pontius Pilate's name in his own time - the 300s - purporting to be the 
real administrative records of that individual's procuratorship. The 'acts' or records we have before us 
in this disciplinary text are real administrative proceedings in contradistinction to some others of this 
genre, hence their thoroughly pedestrian and mundane tone. 

Linally the allusion to loving one's 'bodily emissions' recapitulates material about mourning and 
sexual matters in Purity Laws Type A in Chapter 6. It is completely in accord with the Qumran ethos 
as we have been following it. Reuben's 'reproval' also had to do with sexual indiscretions. It is in 
accord with the Qumran concern not to 'mix' with such individuals, because 'the Holy Angels were 
with them in their camps' - again the reason for the camps themselves. The allusion to the 'Holy 
Angels being in the camps' is to be found, as we have noted, in both the War Scroll and the Damascus 
Document - the former particularly with regard to keeping such impurities from the camp 'from the 
time they (the Holy Ones of the Covenant) leave Jerusalem and march out to war until they return'. 



Anyone who thought this scenario was a figment of the imagination of these writers must now think 
again. The finding of such a fragment here makes it undeniably real. The allusion to 'mixing' is of 
course interesting as well. It recapitulates allusions of this kind already discussed in the First Letter on 
Works Reckoned as Righteousness. In that document, this allusion primarily relates to Gentiles and 
'mixing' with them, but in the War Scroll and Damascus Document it relates to mixing with 'the sons 
of the Pit' as well. Of course all of these expressions relate to the 'separation' ideology we have 
encountered so repeatedly in these texts - 'separating pure from impure’, part of the general 'Temple 
pollution' accusation, but also the general instructions to 'separate from the sons of the Pit' or 'the 
majority of the people' and 'go out into the wilderness' camps. 
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Translation 

Column 1 (1) ... the men of the . . . (2) their soul, and to reprove (3) . . . the camps of the Many, 
concerning (4) . . . rebellion 

Column 2 (1) to ... (2) which ... the Light, knowing [ly . . .] (3) the Many . . . Johanan ben ... (4) he 
was short-tempered ... his name . . . And also the Spirit of radience with .... (5) he . . .And 
Hananiah Nitos they reproved because he . . . (6) turned aside the Spirit of the Commun[ity from the 


Way], and also to mix the . . . (7) they repr[oved] [bejcause he . . . and also because he was not ... (8) 
Furthermore, he loved his bodily emissions ... (9) Flananiah ben Shim[. . . they reproved because . . .] 
(10) Furthermore, he loved . . . 

50. Paean Forking Jonathan (Alexander Jannaeus - 4Q448) (Plate 25) 

This text completely disproves the Essene theory of Qumran origins at least as classically conceived. 

It was known for some 30 years, but once again mistranslated and misinterpreted. What is more 
incomprehensible, the dedication 'to King Jonathan’ was missed completely. Once again, it 
demonstrates the need for open access to all texts and the deleterious effects of opening archives only 
to a small circle of people. 

There were really only two King Jonathan's in the history we have before us. These were Jonathan the 
brother of Judas Maccabee (c. 15 5 BC), and Alexander Jannaeus (d. 76 BC), whom we have referred 
to in various contexts above. Since the first probably never even was 'king' in the true sense and was 
never addressed in this manner, we are probably in the realm of the second. We have had occasion to 
speak of him throughout these texts, but particularly with regard to the Priestly Courses III/Aemilius 
Kills text in Chapter 4. 

To have a text like this Paean, introduced by a dedicatory invocation or panegyric to him - in the 
words of the Paean itself, a Shir Kodesh or ’Holy SongVPoem' - is an historical treasure of high 
magnitude for the study of the Scrolls. Therefore we close our work with it and its interpretation. The 
fact that it was buried for so long, with the consequence that much of the debate concerning the state 
of affairs it addresses was misguided and misinformed, cannot be considered anything but 
reprehensible. 

Ten years ago, one of the editors of this volume observed that Qumran had to be considered pro- 
Maccabean, i.e. pro Alexander Jannaeus or Jonathan and not anti. He concluded from 2 Mace 5:27's 
picture of Judas and his nine companions out 'in the hills' eating nothing but plants 'to avoid 
contracting defilement', that the settlement might have been founded by the Maccabees to honour this 
'wilderness' experience, not (as in normative Qumran scholarship, which in his view exhibited a 
definite anti-Maccabean bias) in opposition to them. 

It should be noted that both Maccabee Books present the celebration they seem written to 
commemorate, Hanukkah, as a new Feast of Booths or Tabernacles in the wilderness when the Law 
was either first revealed or rededicated. This editor also noted Alexander Jannaeus' second wilderness 
sojourn thereafter, when the latter and about 6,000 of his partisans fled to 'the hills' surrounding 
Jerusalem to resist Demetrius. This Graeco-Seleucid King had been invited into the country by the 
presumable party opposing Alexander, the Pharisees (War 1.92-5). 

This invitation by the Pharisaic opponents of Alexander Jannaeus has to be considered a prototypical 
one for this party and the establishment Sadducees they eventually control. Later it is the Pharisee 
supporters of Hyrcanus II, presumably referred to disapprovingly in the text on Priestly Courses 
above, who sided with Pompey and the Scaurus mentioned in that text. They are also presumably 
involved with Herod's father Antipas, who aided the Roman troops in overwhelming Aristobulus' 



supporters in the Temple. Josephus comments on the awe-inspiring impression that the zeal of these 
supporters of Aristobulus made on the Romans as they steadfastly went about their priestly duties in 
the Temple even as they were being slaughtered there. He also notes that it was the Pharisaic 
collaborators of the Romans who killed more of these priestly partisans of Aristobulus in the Temple 
than the Roman troops themselves (War 1. 148-50). 

Josephus also describes two rabbis in the next generation, obviously meant to represent persons of the 
stature of Hillel and Shammai in Rabbinic tradition. He calls them 'Pollio and Sameas'. During the 
events of 37 BC, they had advised the people to 'open the gates to Herod', when the latter supported 
by Mark Antony returned to Jerusalem and again stormed it, finally taking control for himself and his 
family (Ant. 15.2-3). For this, Herod never stopped bestowing favours on Pollio and Sameas and their 
Pharisee supporters, while he had the other members of the previous Sanhedrin (i.e. the Sadducee 
dominated one) executed (Ant. 14.175-6). Contrary to popular notion, fostered by the heirs to that 
tradition over the first millennia, the Pharisee position they represented was not the popular one. 
Rather the people ignored it, as they seemed to do all such advice and typically supported the more 
nationalist one; so the popular position was pro-Maccabean, not vice versa, a position also 
exemplified in this Song of Praise to King Jonathan we have before us. 

Finally, at the time of the uprising against Rome, led presumably by the kinds of forces exemplified in 
this literature, Josephus specifically notes that it was 'the principal men of the Pharisees, the chief 
priests (i.e. Herodian Sadducees), and the men of power (the Herodians and their confederates - the 
intermediary for whom was a mysterious individual he refers to as 'Saul'), who invited the Romans 
into the Jerusalem to put down the uprising, thus making the momentous events that subsequently 
transpired and the destruction of the Temple inevitable (War 2.411-18). Josephus and Philo's nephew 
Tiberius Alexander, among others, even presided over this destruction! 

There is another text at Qumran referring to these events, the Nahum Pesher from Cave 4. This text, 
whatever it may be interpreted to mean, was obviously written after the coming of 'the Kittim' into the 
country. It appears to refer to Demetrius, mentioned above, as well as 'Antiochus' (probably 
Epiphanes) at the time of the celebrated events of Judas Maccabee's struggle with him, noting that 'the 
Kittim' came after the 'Greeks'. Therefore it must have been written in the Roman period, and the 
conclusion would appear to be that in this text, as in the Habakkuk and Psalm 37 Peshers related to it, 
'the Kittim' refer to the Romans. 

In traditional theories of Qumran origins, i.e. the Essene theory and its variations, Alexander Jannaeus 
is often considered perhaps the most likely candidate for the role of Wicked Priest referred to in these 
pesharim - either him or one of his equally zealous Maccabean predecessors, like Judas, Judas' father 
Mattathias, his brother Jonathan, or even Alexander's son Aristobulus, who was apparently mentioned 
in the Aemilius text. It was the aim of Maccabees, Zadokites, Christians and Qumran to gainsay this 
approach. The Paean to King Jonathan now vindicates this position, and supports the opposite. 

Since the existence of this Paean came to light, as a result of the efforts of a young Israeli scholar, 
comments have been made attempting to come to grips with it, like, 'a Sadducee must have joined the 
Community at Qumran' or the like, mostly from persons trying to salvage the traditional Essene 
theory. Similar kinds of comments were made in earlier research about the War Scroll, that it was 



imaginary or allegorical; or about the Copper Scroll for similar reasons, that it was not a real list of the 
hiding places of Temple treasure. These are preposterous and completely miss the true ethos of the 
group we have before us. 

This group is 'Sadducee', or perhaps even better (to get the nuance of the Hebrew) 'Zadokites'. These 
are not Sadducees like those portrayed in the New Testament or Josephus. They are of a different 
stripe altogether. This is also borne out by texts like the two Letters on Works Righteousness in 
Chapter 6, as well now as the disciplinary text preceding this Paean above. This group was actually 
living out in the wilderness camps. 

It is possible to call this group 'Essenes', but to do so one must redefine what one means by 'Essenes' 
to take into account its militant, nationalist, and resistance-minded ethos, which some would call 
'Zealot'. As we have been emphasizing, this group cannot have been anti-Maccabean; if anything it 
was pro-Maccabean. The movement behind the literature at Qumran most likely commemorated the 
Maccabean 'camp' tradition (the ’booths’ of the new Feast of Tabernacles in the wilderness). 

Alexander Jannaeus or other wilderness-fighting characters in the Maccabean tradition cannot have 
been 'the Wicked Priest'. This is a contradiction in terms, and shows a complete failure to grasp the 
import of the materials before us. Only an individual with Phariseeizing tendencies, like his more 
accommodating son Hyrcanus II, discussed in some detail above, could have been referred to in such a 
manner. The few lines of this splendid little poem prove this proposition as nothing else can. 

The poem has some interesting characteristics. First it is a poem. We have called it a 'Paean' to take 
into account its laudatory praise of a great figure, as well as the 'Holiness' of the address, signalled in 
the first dedicatory line. Secondly, it is very old. There is an apocryphal psalm on the top left of Plate 
25 above it, which is in different handwriting and distinct from it. At the top of the Plate, too, to the 
right of this psalm is the scrawled term, again in different handwriting, 'Hallelujah' (praise the Lord). 
This phrase is found in later portions of the traditional Psalms, and its presence here further increases 
the sense of religious awe of the document. 

The apocryphal psalm at the top of the document is usually referred to as Psalm 154. It is known in 
Syriac tradition and interestingly enough was attached to the psalms from Qumran found in Cave 1 1 . 
However it is not found in the Bible. It is a panegyric, glorifying 'the Many', thoroughly in keeping 
with the Paean to King Jonathan attached on this parchment below it, and repelete with Qumranisms 
like 'Hassidim', 'Zaddikim', 'the Upright', 'the Meek', 'his soul', 'a pleasing fragrance' and anew 
formulation, 'the Simple', just encountered in the disciplinary text above. A parallel to 'the Poor', it is 
found in similarly important contexts in the Habakkuk and Nahum Peshers. It is also probably 
paralleled in the Gospels': 'these little ones' (Matt. 10:42, Mark 9:52, etc.). Whatever the role this 
psalm was to have played in this document, its familiar apocalyptic nationalism is completely in 
harmony with the ethos of Qumran and it may even have been composed there. 

But it is upon the material at the bottom that our attention must focus. There the handwriting is 
informal and cursive, and the sense laudatory. The dedication comes in an actual nine-line poem in the 
margin at the right of the main body of material, set forth as Column 1 of our transcription. Each line 
contains two phrases, though a few contain three, and one evoking 'Israel', contains one. It appears to 



be complete and totally original, almost like Haiku poetry, except instead of 17 syllables, it contains 
20 phrases. 

This is followed by material in the lower half of Column 2 in the same hand. What we have here may 
have been some important collection of 'poems' or 'Holy Songs'. They may even have been sung or 
sent as part of a laudatory dedication to King Jonathan himself. Or they may simply have been a 
private copy of something someone wanted to keep. It should be observed, however, that the 
Community shows not reticence in addressing this Alexander as 'King'. Many coins minted in this 
period bear the logo, 'Jonathan the High Priest of the Jews' (Yehudim). Those bearing the logo 'King' 
are generally in Greek and bear his Greek name 'Alexander'. A few others bear the logo 'the King 
Jonathan', but reversed from this poem. 

The reference in Line 3 of the first column to 'the whole Community of Y our People' is interesting in 
that it reflects the similar terminology Qumran applies to itself, i.e. 'the Community'. So is the fact that 
Line 5 recognizes the Jews as a diaspora people, inhabiting 'the four winds' as it were. However, the 
two references in Lines 8 and 9 with which the laudatory dedication closes are perhaps most 
interesting. The reference to 'perfection' in Line 8, of course, recapitulates this terminology as we have 
been following it in this work. Strictly speaking, it is not exactly the word 'Perfect', but rather a 
parallel vocabulary allied to it meaning something like 'complete'. 

The word Hever at the end of Line 9 is used on numerous Maccabean coins from this period, 
particularly those minted under Alexander Jannaeus. It derives from the Hebrew root, 'friend', or, if 
one prefers, 'brotherhood'. Jonathan is almost always saluted on coins using this phraseology as 'the 
High Priest and Head of the Brotherhood (or Council or Sanhedrin) of the Jews'. We have chosen to 
render this word 'Commonwealth'. Its presence in this text, coupled with fulsome praise for 
Alexander, accords with the coins from this period and increases the sense of the historical 
authenticity of the poem itself. 

If the laudatory sense of the first column were not sufficiently clear, the laudatory sense of the second 
column, and, of course, the apocryphal poem above it, makes it even more so. It is difficult to imagine 
that at some point this group could have become disenchanted with King Jonathan, and the editors 
reject this position. 

This column, as the reader can see, is more obscure, because less has survived. There is a reference to 
'love', but the Translation of the word at the end of Line 2 'wine' is puzzling in the context of the rest 
of the extant paean. The word could also be translated 'Greece', but this too would be difficult to 
understand in the context we have. Without further data, little more can be said about it. The 
'Commonwealth' reference in the first column is repeated in Line 6 of the second, including an 
adulatory reference to 'Kingdom', presumably Jonathan's. The constant reiteration of 'name', intended 
for the good of the monarch and a blessing is noteworthy. 

In this context, the allusion in Line 2.4 to 'visit' is of interest. This is a term we have been following 
throughout the corpus from Qumran. We have seen it in the Messiah of Heaven and Earth text, 
referring to God 'visiting the Hassidim' or 'calling the Zaddikim by name'. Here, too, whether by 
accident or intent, we have the 'naming' signification again. The allusion to 'visiting' also occurs, as 



we have seen, in i.6-7 of the Damascus Document. There it relates to the evocation of the 'root of 
Planting out of Aaron and Israel', which God appears to have caused to grow ’to inherit His land 1 . In 
the context of CD, the notion of ’visiting' can be taken to imply this first Messianic figure with roots in 
both the Davidic and the priestly traditions or backgrounds, who would then be the similar figure who 
’stands up', ’arises’, or ’returns’ at the end of the document. It could also be taken to mean the 
Community itself. However this may be, the occurrence of this ’visiting’ terminology in this Paean to 
Alexander is striking. 

Finally there is the important reference in 2.7 to the 'Joiners in the war' or ’joining the war'. Again the 
terminology is striking. It is used in a most important context in the exegesis of the Zadokite Covenant 
from Ezek. 44:15 in Column iv of the Cairo Damascus Document. It is possible to read the allusion in 
that prophecy to ’the priests, the Levites, the sons of Zadok' as a construct phrase with the sense of 'the 
priests who were the Bnei-Zadok Levites'. But the Damascus Document deliberately breaks this open 
in favour of its preferred exegesis. ’Ands’ are added, so the prophecy now reads: 'the priests and the 
Levites and the sons of Zadok’, all distinct categories, not descriptive of each other. This prepares the 
way for the exegesis to follow, which then identifies ’the priests' as ’the penitents of Israel who went 
out in the wilderness' and the 'sons of Zadok’ in the well-known manner. 

But the category 'the Levites' is not mentioned in the exegesis. Rather another word, our ’Joiners’ 
(Nilvim) here evidently playing on the word ’Levites', is inserted. The interpretation then reads: 'and 
the joiners with them’ - ’them’, it will be remembered, being 'the penitents of Israel ... in the desert'. 
This is the term that reappears in this Paean to King Jonathan, but it is now tied to an additional 
phrase, missing in the Damascus Document, namely 'the joiners in the war of or 'those joining in the 
war of. ’In the war of is a significant addition, evoking at once the war-like ethos of this group and 
that war Jonathan seems to have been involved in against Demetrius, mentioned in the Nahum Pesher. 

As it turns out, a variation of this terminology also appears in the Nahum Pesher, i.e. the verbal usage 
’join’. There it is attached to the ’Simple’ notation just encountered, and linguistically linked to the 
expression ger-nilveh ('resident alien') - another variation of this usage - in the underlying text. The 
word 'Nilvim' actually appears in Esther 9:27, where it is used to refer to ’Gentiles' connecting 
themselves in some manner to the Jewish Community - therefore the sense of ’join'/ ’joining', which 
plays on the word ’Levites' in the Damascus Document. In this, it may even refer to some ’associated’, 
albeit lesser, status, i.e. a cadre of God-fearing Gentiles associated with the Community. However this 
may be, the presence of this allusion in this Paean to King Jonathan, the nationalist sentiments of 
which are patent, with the additional evocation of being connected to war, is of no mean import. 
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Translation 

Column 1 (1) A sacred poem (2) for King Jonathan (3) and all the Congregation of Your people (4) 
Israel, (5) who are (spread) in every (6) direction under Heaven, (7) may they all be well, (8) Perfect 
before You, (9) and a Commonwealth in Your Name 

Column 2 (1) In Your love do I exalt ... (2) in the day and in the evening, from wine (also possibly 
'Greece') ... (3) to draw near so as to be . . . (4) Visit them for a blessing, to . . . (5) upon Your Name 
which is proclaimed ... (6) a Kingdom for Your Commonwealth ... (7) the joiners in the war/joining 
the war of . . . (8) Your Name for a memorial . . . 


Notes 

(45) Brontologion (4Q318) 

Previous Discussions: Milik, Years, 42; idem, Books, 187; J. C. Greenfield and M. Sokoloff, 
'Astrological and Related Omen Texts in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
48 (1989) 202. Photographs: PAM 43.374, ER 1368. 


(46) Physiognomic Text (4Q561) 


Previous Discussion: J. Starcky, 'Les quatre etapes du messianisme a Qumran', Revue Biblique 70 
(1963) 503 note 66. Photographs: PAM 43.598, ER 1545. 

(47) An Amulet Formula Against Evil Spirits (4Q560) 

Previous Discussions: None. The DSSIP lists the text as 'Proverbs? at’, but the text is certainly an 
incantation. Photographs: PAM 43.574 and 43.602, ER 1522 and 1549. 

(48) The Era of Light is Coming (4Q462) 

Previous Discussion: M. Smith, ’4Q462 (Narrative) Fragment 1: A Preliminary Edition', Revue de 
Qumran 15 (1991) 55-77. Photographs: PAM 43.546, ER 1495. 

(49) He Loved his Bodily Emissions (A Record of Sectarian Discipline 4Q477) 

Previous Discussion: None. Photographs: PAM 43.562, ER 1510. 

(50) Paean for King Jonathan (Alexander Jannaeus) (4Q448) 

Previous Discussion: A. Rabinovich, 'A Prayer for King Yonaton’, Jerusalem Port Magazine (1992) 8, 
9-11. Photographs: PAM 41.371 and 43.545, ER 266 and 1494. 



The Dead Sea Scrolls Texts 


Note: The Pictures Below are in a Thumbnail Format, to save viewing time. If you want to see a 
larger picture feel free to click a picture that interests you. 



Text 1 


Text 1: The Messiah of Heaven and Earth. 



Text 2 



Text 6 



Text 12 


Text 2: The Messianic Leader (Nasi) 


Text 6: The New Jerusalem 


Text 12: The Son of God. 



Text 14 



Text 22 



Text 23 


Text 14: A Genesis Florilegium 


Text 22: Priestly Courses I 


Text 23: Priestly Courses II 




Text 29 



Text 24 


Text 32 


Text 24: Priestly Courses III 
Aemilius Kills. 


Text 29: The Testament of Kohath. 


Text 32: The Admonitions of the 
Sons of Dawn (Cryptic) 
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Text 33: The Sons of Righteousness 
(Proverbs) 


Text 34: The demons of death. 


Text 35a: First Letter on Works 
Reckoned as Righteousness. 


Text 35b: First Letter on Works 
Reckoned as Righteousness. 


Text 36a: Second Letter on Works 
Reckoned as Righteousness. 


Text 36b: Second Letter on Works 
Reckoned as Righteousness. 


Text 37: A Pleasing Fragrance 
(Halakhah A) 


Text 38: Mourning Seminal 
Emissions, etc (Purity Laws Type A) 


Text 40a: The Last Column of the 
Damascus Document. 


Text 40b: The Last Column of the 
Damascus Document. 


Text 41: The Chariots of Glory 


Text 44: The Sons of Salvation 
(Yesha') and the Mystery of 
Existence 


Text 45 
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Text 49 


Text 50 


Text 34 


Text35a 


Text 35b 


Text 36a 


Text 36b 


Text 37 


Text 38 


Text 40a 


Text 40b 


Text 41 


Text 44 


Text 33 












Text 45: Brontologion 


Text 49: He loved His Bodily 
Emissions: A Record of Sectarian 
Discipline 


Text 50: Paean for King Jonathan 
(Alexander Jannaeus) 


The Dead Sea Scrolls Pictures and Images: 



Picture 1: Wadi Murabba'at on the 
way to Bar Kochba cave in the 
Judean Wilderness. 


Picture 2: Interior of Cave 5 at 
Qumran. 



Picture 4: Cave 3 at Qumran where Picture 5: Cave 4 viewed from 
the copper Scroll was found. Wadi. 




Picture 3 


Picture 3: Qumran marl terraces with 
cave 4 visible, and the Dead Sea in the 
distance. 



Picture 6 


Picture 6: Caves 4, 5, and 6. 


Picture 7 


Picture 7: Masada Steps Palace with the Dead Sea in the distance. 
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